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Officer 

material 

My colleague. Richard Garner, had 
quite a surprise when he visited forces' 
schools in West Germany to write the 
report that appears on page 6. He was 
made a lieutenant colonel for the 
duration of his stay, making him 
one of the few holders of that rank in 
the London borough of Islington, 
where he lives. 

Army ranks are not only given to 
visiting journalists, but also the 
teachers at Ministry of Defence 
schools. The ranking is to help the 
services grant appropriate accom- 
modation. Teachers on Seale 1 arc 
given accommodation equivalent to 
that of an army captain, and head- 
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The school caretaker doubtless gets a 
mansion with several acres of grounds. 

Hie teachers ore also subject In 
military discipline while they arc 
abroad, and can, in the event of a 
misdemeanour, actually be court-mar- 
linllcd. 

Suddenly, a yearly assessment by 
the friendly local authority adviser 
doesn't seem so terrible after all. 


What is the difference between a 
Christmas card from the National 
Union of Teachers and one from the 
Professional Association of Teachers? 

Answer: The PAT is allowed to have 
a slogan on the envelope. The NUT is 
not. 

For 15 years the PAT has had ihc 
slogan “Children First, Strike Never" 
on every envelope cmnnanting from its 
headquarter s. T lie N UT has applied to 
the Post Office to stamp “ Education 
Cuts Don't Heal” on nil letters leaving 
the HO. But the Post Office says such a 
slogan would be political and it is 
“determined to maintain its stance of 
political impartial tty". 

The NUT rather questions this: "We 
get letters with slogans like ‘London 
Health Emergency - Patients Not 
Profit’, 'Pay and Conditions - The 


Fight is on’, and from the Local 
Government Cnmpaign Unit saying 
‘For the defence of local democracy’, 
a union spokesman said. 

"We even get letters from the Man- 
power Services Commission stamped 
r Sav Yes to Youth Training Scheme" 
which is no more and no less political 
than ours.” 

The Post Office admits some slogans 
produced oil Britain’s 137,000 frank- 
ing machines are not being referred to 
them first. 

The NUT hasnointedout to the Post 
Office that the Greater London Coun- 
cil’s “Working for London" stamp 
arrives at the union's headquarters 
nearly every day. But a Post Office 
spokesman wrote back asking the 
NUT where they had seen the GLC 
slogan as he was “not aware of it”. 

Observant lot, aren’t they? 
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Rickmansworth Masonic School: promises of an even greater future. 

Masons shake hands on 
school board changes 


More snakes than ladders I Baseless belief 


If you want something to play after 
The Queen and Mary Poppins on 
Christmas Day, you could try “Work- 
search", a game devised by three 
Nottinghamsnlre careers officers, who 
arc trying to break into the Christmas 
market. It is described as a pro- 
vocations! board game aimed at 16 or 
17-year-olds who are “looking for a job 
after obtaining up to four U levels”. 

The game costs £9.95 plus VAT, 
which will presumably put off a few 
prospective purchasers. According to 
the rules you go back six spaces if you 


get caught glue sniffing, which could 
put off a few more. You also miss a go 
if you get depressed about being 
unemployed. 

And, to make me worry a little more 
about the morality of Nottingham- 
shire's- careers service, a boy misses 
one go if his girlfriend gets pregnant. 
But a girl misses two goes if she gets 
pregnant. 

1 hope Nottinghamshire's equal 
opportunities policy isn't being written 
by Us careers officers. 


A delightful conversation took place at 
the Department of Education’s Christ- 
mas reception for the educational 
press. Sir Keith Joseph and a group of 


assembled hacks had a not-tembly- 
festive chat about the trading base. 
This was countered by a reply couched 
In startlingly theological terms by the 
education correspondent of The Sun- 
day Times , Peter Wilby. It emerged 
later that Mr Wilby had mis-heard Sir 
Keith to say that he was committed to 
the importance of the saving grace. 


The closest thing to a finishing school 
for Freemasons* daughters (should 
they be known as maisonettes?) is 
undergoing a discreet change of man- 
agement , I gather. Colonel Keith 
Hmd, secretory of the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Girls - one of the 
Mnsons' charities - has this week 
written to all parents and guardians 
involved with the Rickmansworth 
Masonic School in Hertfordshire to tell 
them that the Freemasons are with- 
drawing partially from active manage- 
ment or tne school, for sound commer- 
cial reasons. 

For the first time in its history the 
establishment - founded 50 years ago 
for the daughters of "distressed 
Masons” - will cease to be run by a 
36-strong, all-male, all-Mason board 
of governors, from the institution’s 
general committee. 

The board members have been cut 
to 11, and include two women and the 
MP for Hertfordshire South West, Mr 
Richard Page. The school begins to 
look quite unremarkable. 

However, on closer inspection it 
transpires that eight of tne eleven 
governors are Freemasons. Four of 
them, including Colonel Hind, are 


trustees of a £10 million endowment 
trust, newly set up by the institution, to 
ensure the school has "an even greater 
future”. " 

In dark wood-panelled rooms in the 
heart of Holborn, the home of the 
Royal Masonic Institution, Colonel 
Hind said: M Wc have long felt that the 
school should be free to run as a wholly 
independent school in (he private 
sector." He explained that the inde- 
pendent board of governors would be 
free to manage tne school as they 
chose, employing the interest from the 
endowment trust. 

While Colonel Hind was talking 
over tea, blue lights flashed in the 
street below, ana a convoy of fire 
engines drew up. Nobody appeared to 
notice. Smoke was pouring from the 
windows of the building opposite, the 
national headquarters of the Freema- 
sons. 

Mr David Curtis, headmaster of the 
Rickmansworth Masonic School, 
walked past the building a few minutes 
later. He didn't stop, or so much as 
inquire what was going on. The 
Masons are nothing if not discreet. 

David Lister 
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NAHT general secretary alleges that education budget cuts 
are placing unacceptable strains on his members 



alarms heads’ unions 


■Rigraun ■■»■■■■■■■« 
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Headteacher unions arc increasingly 
concerned at the number of their 
members taking early retirement be- 
cause of the growing stress of the job. 

TTicy blame the increased stress on 
(be elhKts of education cuts and the 
pressure on Ihc .syskMii created by 
industrial action. 

Latest figures front the PfiS show 
U13 heads Inking early retirement in 
1983-84 - an increase of H per cent on 
lire year before. 

The National Association of Head 
Teachers believes muny heads are 
opting to leave curly bceuu.se of the 
strain of having to manage n system 


by TES reporters 

under increasing pressure. 

Mr David Hart, the union's general 
secretary, said: “Heads are saying: 
•The fun had gone out of the job’, and 
what they mean by that is there is 
constant strain from reductions in the 
service." 

The union deals with a constant 
stream of inquiries from heads on the 
fiiinticiul implications of leuving early, 

Mr Clifford Hnycs, the union's 
senior assistant, who deal s with salary 
queries, says he spends between HO and 
K5 per cent of his lime dealing with 
inquiries about early retirement. 

He said: “There is a degree ol 


disenchantment with the service. 
Manv of those aged over 50 have 
decided to bite on tne bullet. It is likely 
to have a profound effect on the 
service. We are seeing the loss of some 
of the most experienced teachers” . 

Meanwhile Mr Peter Snapc, general 
secretary of the Secondary Heads 
Association, said additional pressures 
on heads came from having to cope with 
industrial action by teachers. 

“Heads arc often under intense 

E rcssure. Often they are in an impossi- 
le situation. 1 have no doubt more 
heads are opting to leave early because 
of such pressure.” 


Up the down escalator 


Ont head. Mr Dnvltl lliittemartli of 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, snv.i he Lh quitting 

1 because bmn.s tin tm* lung, 

’Barks too low and fnrilitlvN Inadcqu- 
■k ‘The process of keeping up slnn- 
“rts U like running up (lie down 
“Ojtiitor”, he said. 

Mr Butter* or th, 55, Is head uf the 
“^pupll Wood ruffe comprehensive 
M# ha# (aught for 30 years. He* hinnies 
™n»ve on cuLs In Ixioks, ciiulpmenl, 
^■teaching stalT, marking and prepa- 
lime - plus a 30 per cent drop in 
JJjranM compared with other iudiis- 


“Heads now have u new pultern of 
work - one of snatched lunches, 13- 
Uu< .1 ..i.il v,ilLti!>L u»iu liuliuujft 

spent working. The pressuri-Mifcuttlug 
hock would be easier In hear If we fell 
we enjoyed the cnininllnicnt und under- 
stand ing of our puliticiil musters in 
I xi n don. 

“Hut the signals I rend nrc that lh»y 
nrc not prepared to consider (lie con- 
sequences 01 what they nre doing to the 

} nimg lu .schools and higher education, 
r Is a divisive, and un apparently 
uncaring, message that is now being 
preached und It Is one that I find hard to ^ 


forgive. 

“It has not been pleasant In see 
iiurset county council, which hud been 
a model or responsibility and good 
management, driven onto Its knees 
financially by national constraints.” 

Another hcadteuchcr, Mr Don 
Ellery, of Gayton high school, in the 
London borough of Harrow, has (old 
his local education authority (hat the 
pressure of the spending squeeze had 
been one of Ihc factors Involved In Ills 
decision to retire at the age of 52. 

The NAHT says Mr Ellery is far from 
being an isolated case. 
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Forty-three South Yorkshire schools 
were shut down at the start of the last 
week of term after a massive warehouse 
blaze in Sheffield deposited asbestos 
fibres over u corridor sty miles long a rad 
a mile wide to the north-east of the city. 

Classes In the towns of Rawmarsii, 


VVath, S win ton and K Unburst and six 
villages were closed to prevent children 
picking up (he material. An uncom- 
promisingly blunt message warned of 
the hazards at Swlnton comprehensive 
(above) and the Kllnhurst junior and 
infont school playground was eerily 
quiet (below). 



Threat of pay cutin Pay claim industrial action 
NAS/UWT dispute could land unions in court 


authority whose education 
“Jnjnw Is a member of the NUT, has 
*I? e ! 1 n P% e€ * who belong (be National 
‘“wriatjon of Schoolmasters/Union of 
; ^writers that Ihelr pay will be 
». fo y continue Industrial action, 
jwerabere of the NAS/UWT In Labour- 
Do dc aster have withdrawn 
•S2J ,n J ? nd ^ refusing to cover tor 
■wmt coUeagues over a reduction In the 
[fSrS fofoe. The cut has meant the Iom 
at above the number 
to compensate for faUtag rolls, 
beriu - ^T° n “** ^ to *>rae children 
hom « from schooL 

UmlLi * ut h° r Uj' has retaliated by 
j? "noUonal damages* 
tt#lr tf they persist 

'iioh v!i7^ tean|1 * 4VMrn,tJ 8 there will be 
£*-»mlce training faeflitles for NAS/ 
^mmbers In school hours If they 
■WMMh the action. 


' Ifc-Art . ■VDOfl. 
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authority’s action was similar to “sonic of 
(he worst excesses of the shire counties". 

However, Mr Pat Mullauy, the chair- 
man of Doncaster’s education committee 
and an NUT member la neighbouring 
Rotherham, said the authority's action 
was In Une with advice seat out by the 
Council of Local Education Authorities. 

About 600 of the 4,100 teachers In 
Doncaster belong to the NAS/UWT, The 
NUT, the largest teachers union to the 
authority, has already reached agreement 
over Increasing supply cover lu the au- 
thority from a pool oT 22 teachers to 35 to 
compensate for (he cuts. 

Mr Mullany added: ‘The NAS/UWT 
appear to be taking action retrospectively 
- because this results from the budget 
agreed from April 1, 1984- 1 am sure that 
(be NAS/UWT knows exactly where the 
blame lies for the reduction - with the 
Government In line with Ibehr policy of 
reducing council spending and the rate 
support graflL*' 


Unions could be taken to court if there 
is industrial action over the teacher’s 
pay claim in the New Year. 

industrial action in schools last sum- 
mer took place before the 1984 Trade 
Union Act had received the Royal 
Assent. ... 

Under this law union funds are 
placed at risk when an individual or 
group takes legal action Claiming loss 
of income as a result of industrial 
action. 

In the case ol teachers, the most 
likely action would be taken by a 
parent, who. say, had to give up a 
part-time job to look after a child who 
could not go to school. . 

The NUT should be covered by iu 
procedures, though, because each 
school has a secret ballot of its mem- 
bers and rnf school is called upon to 


by Richard Garner 

lake action unless its members have 
registered a two-third vote in favour. 

Under these rules, it could get a 
two-thirds majority tor strike action 
throughout a local education authority 
- but a school would be exempted from 
it because i(s members haa not reg- 
istered the necessary two-thirds 
majority, “* 

The NAS/UWT. howeveT, instructs 
its members to lake action without a 
ballot - either os a result of a confer- 
ence, executive or action committee 
decision. 

But. Mr Nigel de Gruchy, its deputy 
general secretary, said: "There is no 
coercion about it - teaching is not a 
dosed shop. Our members are prefect- 


formal decision about what we would 
do if our procedures were challenged 
under the new laws - but we would 
probably hold a ballot if forced to. I 
can't see us throwing money away." 

The threat of legal action is unlikely 
to trouble the smaller teachers' orga- 
nizations, however, as the Assistant 
Masters and Mistresses Association is 
the only one to have taken industrial 
action - und then only infrequently and 
always after a ballot. 

The TES 

The price of 77ie Times Educational 
Supplement will go up to S5p on 
January 4. 


Jobs cheer 

The numbers of oewly-tralned 
tearhers finding work are 

beginoiogtorise. ' . 

VAT campaign / 

Teacher, unions have launched f 
campaign agaipst VAT on books 

YTSthreift 

Ma*/acf^c*why tiie Youth 


Goodbye '84 

Platform: Ted Wragg lays the 
year to rest, 4 

Diane Spencer takes a sideways 

lookback. 7 

Colourblind 

Independent schools ignore 

Britain’? multiracial makeup, 
new research shows. ” 

Girt* will be boy# . 

Why pat) t(jmtoe b as Mfdrig 4* ^ , 
ever; "•■’T. • 



Arts/Books 

John Miller celebrates Sic 
Michael Tippett's career; Philip 
Davis Roberts follows the 
progress of the Indiana 
University MurchingBand; 

P« fldy Kitchen and Dulan Barber 
sift die season 'a funny books; 
3fina Aldenon visits si children's 
book fair in Germany; Annette 
Kcibak reviews Families and How 
la Survive Them- H C Dent on 
^hobfdSy&fa Etflio'ri: schdol - 
’ ytf; Ubgodblrip^titran: ' ■ 



Resourcea/Media 

Christian Volmar on a 
community resource ceatTe 
based in a school: Victoria 
Newrnark visits a Development 
Education Centre; Hugh David 
looks back at children's 
television programme^ in lp84 
and makes a personal selection; 
Carolyn O'Grady reviews . 
Christinas offerings for children 
; ph.telefisjon, :• ■ ; i t - -jo. ..-•28^7 : 
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On with the motley. . . 


“And so, gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure as 
Secretory of State, as it must always do to the 
holder of my office, to raise my glass to you all and 
propose a toast, coupled with the name of 
Augustus Forte scue, who I understand, is to 
reply. The toast is: the Department of Education 
and Science and all who sail in her in iy85 

“Secretary of Stale, Mr Secretary, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a great honour for me to be 
invited to reply. It is now nearly 20 years since I 
moved into the Private Office and [ can truthfully 
say, there lias never in my time been a better year 
for the Department tlmn 1984. 

■ “It began In January with the famous Sheffield 
speech at the Nurtli of England conference. What 
nn inspired idea Suuichi and Saatchl enme tip 
with. They said the time had come for what whs 
known in the trade ns n rc-luunch. Market surveys 
showed our product was dowdy ; its image needed 
to be refurbished. What was wanted was a bright 
new package: the bundle could remain the same 
but Ihc wrapping had to be attractive and 
eye-catching; that way, they said, the whole could 
be made to appear more than the sum of the parts 
without breach of the Trade Descriptions Act. 

“Moreover, it obeyed the golden rule of 
educational politics: when money is short and the 
signs of decay and neglect arc most obvious, make 
Standards your battle cry and Quality youT 
watchword. There is enough substance in the 
half-truth about money not being everything to 
provide a rhetorical cover-up for the peeling paint 
and tatty books. 

“Anyway, everybody knows Sheffield was a 



smashing success. The PM wrote such a nice 
letter. Even the tired Tims and weary Willies 
were moved to grudging praise. It made all the 
other bits and pieces look as if they fitted 
together. The 16-plus decision - right or wrong - 
meant there was plenty for the examination 
industry to do: experience shows that, if there is 
one thing which keeps English educators quiet 
and happy it js a new exam, especially if a lot of 


the work has to be done in their spare time . . . 
Add to that progressive noises about profiles - 
another super wheeze for keeping people busy - 
and there’s a morale boost ing programme if ever i 
saw one. 

“The Inspectorate have done their bit too, 
keeping the relentless flow of paper - reports, 
surveys, advice - descending on the educational 
scene like snow-flakes, some of which will drift to 
make larger, more impressive, even slightly more 
lasting, accumulations of wisdom. In so doing 
they have succeeded brilliantly in upsetting some 
of the most upset-worthy citizens In the land, and 
providing the Secretary of State with the chance 
to exercise his gift for forensic indignation in 
defence of the HMls' independence. 

“On the teacher training front the demoraliza- 
tion of the trainers, carried out with such skill by 
the Department in the mid-1970s, is now bearing 
fruit in passive submission to the HMIs and 
CATE and there never was n time since the 1880s 
when the DES was better placed to take charge of 
teacher training . . . 

“As for teacher appraisal, it is true that the 
NUT has so far failed to see the light. But here 
again the matter has been handled with enormous 
skill - a blade has been inserted between the NUT 
and the rest, and everybody takes it for granted 
that the teachers will have to come to terms or put 
up with a paltry 3 per cent for 1985. The 
Department has, as ever, obeyed the classic 
dictum of Robert Lowe: T cannot promise the 
House that this system will be an economical one, 
and 1 cannot promise that it will be an efficient 


one, but 1 can promise that it shall be one or the 
other. If it is not cheap it shall be efficient; if it is 
not efficient it shall be cheap.' 

“1 cannot, Sir, conclude without referring to 
the troubles which have overtaken our brethren 
and sisters in the Department of the Environ- 
ment, whose Minister is currently appearing in 
the House of Commons, twice nightly, in the role 
of St Sebastian. Without a trace of schadenfreude, 
1 say on behalf of all of us, how it grieves us lo see 
this happen while accepting,’ of course, the 
departmental obligation to look with unremitting 
zeal for ways of turning the embarrassments of 
others to our own advantage. (If we fnii in this, 
how could we remain faithful to our high calling?) 
Could now be the time to press for an education 
block grant . . . ? 

“This, however, is by the by. The last develop- 
ment in this annus mirabilis was the pitce de 
resistance - the splendid student grants episode 
which contrived to show the Secretary of State in 
his best light - contemptuous of petty, party 
manoeuvring, taken aback by his own backben- 
chers' unswerving devotion to narrow self-in- 
terest, straight and simple-minded (in the best 
sense) while at the same time achieving a 
brilliantly devious resuscitation of the loans 
policy which his purblind colleagues had earlier 
rejected. How better could he celebrate the 
conclusion of another year? 

“Furthermore, most of the work on loans can 
simply be pulled out of the pending file , and that's 
an uncovenanted mercy in these hard times . . . 
So here's to 1985 . . . " 
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London’s sea 
oftroubles 


Mr Justice Glidewell Is the judge who 
set the cat among the pigeons when he 
ruled that the way the Qovenunent 
had dealt with the unions at GCHQ, 
Cheltenham, had failed to observe the 
requirements of natural justice. On 
appeal, the higher courts overturned' 
that part of his judgment and the 
excitement died down. This week be 
once again swam into the news In a 
controversial case, deciding that the 
ILEA's £750,000 advertising campaign 
against rate-capping wds unlawful. 

The question at issue depended bn 
the interpretation of what constituted ■ 
“information": spending on Informa- 
tion could be justified under the 1972 
Local Government Act, but the judge 
| held that ILEA's campaign went 
beyond the presentation of informa- 
tion to attempts at public persuasion, 
spcndlng.dh which was not allowable 
under the law. v . 

. 1 ‘ The: ruling wil|‘:have glveosome 
Satisfaction ^} the Gonservari ve-coii- 
trojled !.Wc^|rtiins^ef Council’ whlph" 
^brought; jfhVactloq against 1 LBa. : li) 
prance , hbweyer.th? .leaders bf Lon- 
don education haVe already achieved 
as much as they are likely to achieve 
from the “Education cuts never bcai 1 *. 
campaign, and while Mrs .Frances 
MorrelJ may contrive to screw out a 
little bit more by complaining; that the 
truth behind this slogan has now been 
declared an official secret, London has 
made Its point and it is only a few 
months, now, to Ihe date in March 
when ILEA will have to conform with 
the? Government’s' plans or Fat* “P f° r 
a bare fist fight. 

Thd rate-cap Is only one of Loudon’s 
immediate prc-occupations, With 
commendable speed ILEA has moved, 
ahead with plant for an inquiry into the 
affairs of 1 the Polytechnic of North 
London.: By inviting Miss Sheila 
Browne, principal, of Newham Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to head the 'inquiry, 
{he authority hay- already ^gpnt; fjong 
way to answer those who were demfui- 
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Keith Joseph. 

It is confidently expected that the 
other names, when (hey are 
announced, will hnve the standing 
needed lo command respect and de- 
monstrate independence. The inquiry 
will be expected to pull no punches, and 
to deal as thoroughly with the court of 
governors and the officers and mem- 
bers of the ILEA OB’ they do with the 
principal, the staff and the students of 
PNL. Meanwhile the college disciplin- 
ary procedures continue to examine 
Mr Patrick Harrington’s alleged 
breach of college rules in remarks 
made in a TV interview. 

On another score, the ILEA is now 
more anxious than it was a few months 
ago. When the Government gave way 
and conceded that instead of handing 
London education 1 over to a joint 
board of the inner boroughs, it would 
set up a directly elected ad hoc educa- 
tion authority for the capital, the 
ILEA breathed again, thinking that a 
great victory had been won. The Local 
Government Bill published last 
month, however, includes comprehen- 
sive provisions for the new, directly- 
elected ILEA to be reviewed at a 
future dqte pr dates. This is riot, jn 
. Itself; remarkable OT necessarily unde- 
sirable, Whdt gives London cause for 
. concern,' however, Is the additional 


men! nn undeserved capacity for 
second-guessing, which must under- 
mine the validity or the seriousness of 
its first guesses. These are important 
matters, Parliament ought to consider 
them with all the care which it can 
muster; it certainly should not be able 
to gloss over obvious defects in the 
knowledge that a Minister could pro- 
vide remedies by executive action Later 
on. 

In practice, of course, no govern- 
ment in its senses would tightly embark 
on another London reorganization for 
many years to come. All the same, if 
one were so stupid as to want to tinker, 
it ought to be forced to go to Parlia- 
ment and spelt out the changes in the 
full glare of debate. It is difficult to 
resist the belief that this clause has 
been slipped in by prudent Civil Ser- 
vice draughtsmen who see what diffi- 
culties Mr Patrick Jenkin is now hav- 
ing, and have dreamed up a ruse 
designed to circumvent a recurrence. 

Public face 


To whonV, apart from literary journa- 
lists desperate for copy, does the 
appointment of a new Poet Laureate 


powers It gives to the Secretary of State appointment of a new Poet Laureate 
to transfer all or any functions of the ■ matter? Royal babies will continue lo 
ILEA to a new body or bodies by be safely born, with or without the 
executive action - {hat js without new reigning , versifier's • benediction; 
legislation. ; These powers are very. monarch! wj|( continue lobe crowned 
vridqiy, djrawn arid ihe ILEA cannot be arid; celebrate anniversaries; the ship of 


wjdqly. efrawn arid ihe ILEA cannot be arid celebrate anniversaries; the ship of ■ 
alone in' thinking it must to wironjg to state .will sail on serqnely. (or quietly 1 
. ■ give so much djscreriqn to the Secret* sink) regardless. ; : , 

. ary of State. " ■■ , Gone are the days when poets, at 

‘ Indeed, to niakc the ILEA contio- -least ; ‘o| the versifying kind, could 
gerit on Inc 'whim (of everi the ediisi- ■ plausibly be described as the antennae 
dered judgement) of all future ministers; of the face; gone hre the days, in the 
to make it unlike any other atilhprity. . ■' West at least, when verse could be the 
in yet another- way. If pi ay bo; of vehicle .for society’s. ; central philo- 
course, that the Department of En-j .sophica (dialogues, 
vifanment has; got so many decisions Ppqtiy has been pushed out to the 
• wrong In -recent’ years that' it '{has 1 . ; margins - of social discourse, 1 partly 
. slipped into the haipit of supposing that 1 thanks' to' new ictfinqlogles and their 
all pipits need to be scrappable within a ; conebmtont modes of thought, and 
year.br two whin secood tlioughts lake ; . partly as i result jh has tq be said, of 
over; Powers of this kind njust nhifce . the jmirrow vleyy which 
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Ted Hughes 

now operates with one hand tied behind 
its back, the Laureate, with his duty to 
be a seemly public voice, must inevit- 
ably suffer from ligatures on both. 

The appointment of Ted Hughes, fine 
and deservedly popular poet though be 
is, will not unfortunately alter any of 
this, but that is no cause for us not to 
welcome it. Unlike the expected 
favourite, Philip Larkin, whose retir- 
ing muse might have jibbed at public 
requests, Ted Hughes has already 
expressed lively curiosity as to how his 
muse will respond to the challenge: the 
collision of bis blood-and-guts obses- 
sibns and the decorum Of Westminster 
Abbey may well yeild an interesting 
spectacle. . ' 

. His conservationist zeal, moreover, 
chimes perfectly with a growing public 
concern; his work with the Arvon 
Foundation, one of the most worth- 
while activities supported by the Arts 
Council’s beleaguered literature' de- 
partment, is a further guarantee of the 
right son of public spirit. In schools, he 
|s a ubiquitous set text, and rightly so; 
yet another good augury. ’ 


The research of feUli'Cashiriore . arid 
Carl Bagley referred ita In their article 
on page , (3, highlights' once again the 
i deep ' divisions among teactoqi rind 
local education authorities on ; touifi* 
: cultural educatiprj anti the socla); mor* 
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-mand curricula aimed ut cu I rivaling 
uuli-racisl altitudes, while others feel 
equally strongly tlmt the only proper 
response is lo be totally colour blind and 
thnt anything else is reverse racism. 

Behind this there is the lingering 
disagreement between those who are 
unconvinced of the need to legislate on 
race relations (or equal opportunity 
for that matter) and others who firmly 
support these statutes. But the law is 
there, and it imposes positive ns well ns 
negative duties on local authorities. A 
few pioneering authorities - Bradford, 
Berkshire and London among them - 
have shown the way by adopting 
coordinated policies aimed at fairness 
and good relations between citizens 
from all ethnic groups. 

Cashmore and EIHs found that it Is 
still in the main, only in areas with 
relatively large ethnic minority 
populations that multi-cultural educa- 
tion has been made an issue - which is 
hardly surprising even if, logically 
pupils in Cornwall need to be educated 
for a multi-cultural Britain just as 
much as' pupils In Bradford. The 
independent schools, it appears, place 
themselves firmly in the “colourblind 
category. But many of . them hBve 
strong moral and religious preoccupa- 
tions and would claim that their “col- 
our blindness" is a positive, not a 
negative force. 

Although multi-cultural education is 
becoming a specialism in its own right, 
there is no single approach which 
commands a monopoly of wisdom or 
morality. When the Swann Report 
appears in the New Year it will be 
studied line by line to see how far it has 
succeeded in steering a course through 
the rhetoric which has so often 
threatened to sink it. ’ 

0 0 0 @g)(i)WiMi 

"The beat way to learn to learn Is 10 
, learn haw to learn by actually learning 

something." 

.Af Chcvenment, the French Educa- 

; tton Mlphier^tnwrlng [Questions M j 
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Record numbers 
of schoolchildren 
call Samaritans 
on exam worries 


by Adriana Caudrey 


The Samaritans are receiving more 
calls than ever from schoolchildren 
worried and depressed ubout CSE and 
0 level examinations. 

The organization is now trying to 
reach out to more youngsters by 
stepping up school visiting and slant- 
Iflgpublirity towards schools. 

The Samaritans, who received two 
million calls from all age groups last 


year, believe that exam worries among 
young people arc often a symptom of 
other problems, including loneliness, 
inability to form relationships, and 
parental pressure. 

They suspect many first-time cullers 
are youngsters. This yenr that figure 
went up by nearly 10,1)01), from 
319,000 the previous yenr to 328,000. 

In South Wales there hus been a 5 
per cent incrcnsc in culls from young 
people to the Sumnritans over the lust 
Year. In Cardiff utmost u quarter of the 
20,600 calls were from the young. 

Most are 1 0-ycar -olcls-tuking CSE or 
0 level exams, hut A level and universi- 
ty students also ring for help. Women 
form the majority of adult callers, hut 
equal numbers of girls uiul boys mnkc 
contact. 

In central London Ihc increase in 
youngsters' calls is higher than in most 
other parts of the country. In Wnl* 
biook, the London base where the 
uguiizatinn started, there hus been an H 
per ant increase in voting l allcts over 
the past year. 

Most who telephone with exnm 
worries arc described 11 s normal tcena- 
in a crisis and not potential 
wicides. But the Suiimritiins have 
recorded iliut suicide nationally Is the 
second most common cause of death 
among young people. One in ten 
treaihs in Ihe enrly 2th are suicides. 

AUT pledge 
on pressure 

TJre Association of University 
•cachets is to call a national delegate 
conference of its teacher trainer mem- 1 
oorein response to the latest pressures i 
on departments of education from the 
Government. 

Its winter meeting nt York last week 
ward that the danger came from 
Wrcular 3/84 which required depart- 
extend their Postgraduate 
^rilficate of Education courses to at 
1*^36 weeks. It also asked for recent 
reaching experience in the classroom 
B "JQng teacher trainers. 

m addition, delegates heard, the . 
demands of the Council for the Accre- 
ditation of Teachers - founded this 
)«r to validate every teacher training 
™!^se ;n the country - had to be met. 
ihe circular and CATE together 
3^esent the two pinccre ofa squeeze, 
yjvjr pressure on departments of 
«NcatJon fv enormous." said Mr T 
Johnson from Leicester. . 
njyjWe* also resolved to resist the 
“re at of closure to spiall departments 
wfitaincd in recent pronouncements 
Shea’ University Grants Com- 

wJQfVsfriall departments today ii 
institutions tomorrow,” 
JJJedJt Bin Stephenson, of Uni- 
41 PjtypMegb' London, and immedi- 
’ Ppt president. “I, have never seen 
k ** 1 ^ iat sd1b K departments! 


^PPe^,n^told; 

' j *° r tfre Timer. London 


Mr Simon, assistant general secret- 
ary of the Samaritans, said: “There has 
been a significant increase in the 
number of young callers. This trend is 
continuing. Examinations are one of 
the issues uppermost in their minds. 

“Their anxiety about exams is usual- 
ly a symptom of other worries rather 
than the whole issue. Society places 
increasing pressures on young people 
to be successful. The youngsters want 
to do well to ensure their chnnces of 
employment." 

A Cardiff Samaritan said: “Many 
feel that, if they fail, their chances of 
ohtuining jobs nrc non-existent. 
Others can't even sec the point in 
trying - why bother when they feel all 1 
that is facing them is a lifetime on the 
dole?" 1 

lie said: “General fear of failure is 
the underlying emotion experienced - 
by most of our young callers. Some use 
exam worries ns a menus of introduc- 
ing deep-senteef problems such ns 
loneliness, and the inability to form 
relationships with peers. Others suffer 
m the hands of pushy parents." 

Dr Leslie Frnticis, n socinl resenr- 
chcr, surveyed 1.000 youngsters for 
the YMCA and found Hint the over- 
qualified and under-qualified were the 
most vulnerable to unemployment and 
resultant depression. 

Of all the voting- .ici.s in his survey, 
17 per cent lind am temp luted suicide 
against 2ft per cent of those suveyed 
who were unemployed. He com- 
mented: "In spite of ehunges taking 
place in educational philosophy, wc’rc 
still educating young people for em- 
ployment. Bui they are ustulc and 
know this is not how things are in 
soeicly, urn! this depresses them.” 

NUT urges 

secondment 
for Services 
schools 

by Richard Garner 

Teachers should be seconded from 
British local education authorities to 
work’ In Armed Services schools - 
rather than recruited by the Ministry of 
Defence to work on three-year con- 
tracts, says a discussion paper pro- 
duced by Ihe National. Union of 
Teacbers. 

The teachers' unions and the Service 
Children’s Education Authority have 
been worried about the rapid turnover 
of teachers In Services schools follow- 
ing a report by Her Majesty’s Inspecto* 
rate earlier this year which, said that 
employment difficulties In the United 
Kingdom were “preoccupying 
teachers with the Implications of worst- 
ing an contract. ■ 

According lo the NOT jmper, which 

has been submitted to SCEA for consid- 
eration, one why of Solving the problem 
would be to send oat teachers from 
to.a .5 on foil, unpaid, secondment Tor 
their first "tour” In Servior schools. 

The paper says: this would have the 
advantage of guaranteeing them an 
appointment on their retnni home. j 

The paper adds that teachers should 

be entitled to an extensfon of second- 

iffon* fnr • ; second rivnr^ ‘ adding! - 
‘'Teachers should be entitled to written 

[5 S-s-bs»! 3 k; 

beyond two tours 

V ^^niiStolwSId 
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The culture 
divide 
that isolates 
graduates 

by John O’Leary 


Spending on education to make industry more profitable and competitive la 
“educational heresy”, Mr Enoch Powell MP (old an audience In (he City of London 
last week. 

Mr Powell (pictured) accused the Government of “barbarism" In spending on 
science education at the expense of other subjects. He said It was wrong to promote 
one kind of learning lo the disadvantage of another. 

He told the annua) dinner of the Merchant Taylor’s Company (hat such a policy 
would bring upon the nation “the penalties which attend upon all iniinmanlty and 
barbarism, when the greedy expectations attached to the advancement of science 
turn to bitterness ana disillusionment." 

Dinner ladies redundant 


School dinner Indies in Gloucester- 
shire have been receiving redundancy 
notices in the Christmas past. It ispnrt 
of a plnn lo cut the £1 million school 
meals subsidly. 

Hut although all 1,15(1 school meals 
staff will be sent the notices by the 
county council two-thirds arc likely to 
be re-employed when a new self- 
financing operation run by u commer- 


cial catering manager is launched ipi 
he new year. 

Mr Henry EIwcs, council chairman 
said that the move would mean shout 
400 of Ihe present dinner ladies losing 
their jobs. 

Mr Murray Shepstone, district offic- 
er of the public service union NUPE 
said there would be industrial action 
on the issue. 


Higher education, particularly in uni- 
versities, often encourages graduates 
to talk down to people whom they 
encounter in working life, hindering 
rather than helping the development 
of professional skills, a senior 
academic admitted last week. 

Mr Brian Cohen, tutor in commun- 
ity and youth work at Goldsmiths' 
College, London, made the claim in a 
speech to the annual conference of the 
Society for Research into Higher 
Education in London. 

Mr Cohen based his study on four 
groups: solicitors, social workers, 
teachers and youth and community 
workers. 

The study tested the preparation of 
students in five areas of interaction, 
covering personal relationships, orga- 
nization and continued learning. Tnc 
absence of such skills, according to Mr 
Cohen, led directly to dissatisfaction 
among the public, especially when the 
professional was from a markedly 
different social background. 

Higher education, he claimed, not 
only ignored the (caching of such skills 
but its methods fostered attitudes and 
approaches thnt inhibited their de- 
velopment. 

Tne divide between theory and 
practice posed great problems for 
higher education and, in social work at 
least, a clash of cultures had grown up. 

“If (he university is to play a major 
role in professional education it must 
take account of (his clash of cultures or 
it runs the danger that much of what is 
taught will be seen as irrelevant,” Mr 
Cohen warned. 

Mr Cohen added 111 at the demand 
for academic respectability changed 
the content and method of pmfcsMon- 
1 al education. Lectures, for example, 
reinforced ideas of expertise and in- 
struction, and universities’ insistence 
on individunlistic learning, rather than 
group projects, also added harriers. 
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Integrated primary for Ulster 


Northern Ireland’s first integrated 
primary school Is planned to open next 
September. . . 

The new venture will be run initially 
as a private school with nursery unit by 
the All Children Together organisa- 
tion (ACT), which set up the pro- 
vince’s sole non-denominational 
secondary school, Lagan College, 
three years ago. 

Parents wilibe expected to make an 
annual contribution of £300 until it 
wins its spurs as a viable operation in 
the eyes of the Department of Educa- 

jS* Vims to recruit 50 pupils to $et off 
the groujft. Classes will consist of 
mixed age groups, with vertical rather 
than horizontal leaching. Pupils about 
to take the 1 1-plus will not be 
accepted. The intake will be balanced 
to ensure neither Catholics nor Protes- 
tants are in a distinct majority, even If 


by Carmel McQuade 

this means turning pupils away. 

A large house in south Belfast has 
been earmarked for the school and a 
development officer has ■ been 
appointed to oversee - fund-raising 
from January 1. The principal, to be 
appointed before Easter, will be re- 
sponsible for ordering books and furni- 
ture and planning (he curriculum. 

The school will have a strong Christ- 
ian approach, with denominational 
religious instruction as parents wish, 
but children of non-believers will be 
welcome and Ulster's culture will be 
catered for. 

The project has been supported 
mainly by parents whose older chil- 
dren go fo Lagan College. But ACT 
stresses tht the school will be indepen- 


mainly by parents whose older chil- 
dren go fo Lagan College. But ACT 


dent and not a preparatory depart- 
ment. 

Mrs Elizabeth Benton, ACT chair- 
. man, said: “Because Lagan College can 


accept only a fixed quota from a 
number of contributory primary 
■schools, children have had to be re- 
fused places there. An impression 
must on no account be given tbBt 
pupils from the new prim my school 
will automatically be token in Lagan 
College”. 

A nucleus of parents committed to 
the project plan to hold a series of 
public meetings in Belfast ovct the 
next few months to outline what the 
school offers and to get more names on 
the enrolment list. 

A suggestion by some members that 
ACT should open integrated schools in 
buildings now redundant as a result of 
the Belfast education board's rationa- 
lization policy was rejected. 

' It was feared that not enough chil- 
dren could be recruited to fill them, 
and that it would involve the organiza- 
tion in even heavier fund-raising. 


More newly-trained teachers find jobs 


The percentage of newly-trained 
teachers qualifying in the summer and 
still without a job by October con- 
tinues ip. fall. * . 

. Last year 77 per cent of those 
coming out of public sector institutions 
in June had found a teaching job by 
October compared. with only 67 per 
cent In 1981; ! . ' . ; . 1 . : 

’•Of last yearns output of ncwly- 
tntined teactori from diversities 73,8 
percenLwcre in teachiiljg by October. 

The upward (relit* in placement can 

bfe attributed tolhe strirter correlation ; 

: admitted W*e5ihWf DMpto 


by Bert Lodge 

one in three of th$ 1981 public sector 
output either not choosing or not 
succeeding in becoming teachers this 
still left about 13,300 who did if the 
figure from the universities is also 
included. The comparable figure for 
1983 is 11,700. 

Of tlwse remaining unemployed last 
year from public sector .colleges- 12 per, ■ 
cent were stiU seeking a post, com-, 
pared with lB percent in 1981. About 
33 per cent of tast year’s unemployed 
were trained tot secondary leaching. 
v Relative 'to numbers completing- 

tor * 

lewt> wa&-WflVfcfaj&53 
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with other training; 

English, art, physical education and 
history wore tne specialisms which 
produced the largest numbers of un- 
employed secondary-trained teachers. 

In relation to numbers being trained, 
however, physical education docs not 
appear, to be a high unemployment 
.area. 

1 t ....i — u. .. 

| ..JOE’S Statistical Bulletin J4184. Erp- . : 
■ ploy merit af newly-trained leathers. . 

• From Statistics Brailch, DES EH- • 
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ole of at Lad, Shards C of E primary at Clyst Si George near Exeter use a micro to record their work on the Domesday Project 


I f there Is one year I am not sorry to 
see the back of it is 1984. In the 
year 2000, when someone com- 
piles the definitive work on educa- 
tional vintages of the century, I am 
quite sure that 1984 will get the 
minimum ratingof one squashed grape 
for taste and the maximum five block- 


ed drains for bouquet. 

It has been a hard year and there are 
some signs that 1985 could be worse. I 
have just finished recording a Radio 4 
programme for New Year’s day which 


lessor Richard Pnng, »vine details or t , 
his survey of parents’ involvement m II 
fund-raising, not for luxuries or frills, n 
but for the very fabric of basic educa- B 

uUifat one school whet^tsejenw - : 1 \ 
were asked to send £5 to the book | 
fund; of another which had to charge 
pupils for music tuition in school time 
and then, when this was deemed to be £ 
illegal, simply dropped It; and of the , 
local authority which was unwilling to , 
redecorate a school unless .parents , 
provided the labour . The gulf between ] 

richer and poorer children grows wider 
and deeper, excavated by the very 
1 agencies pledged to fill It, the Govern- 
ment ana the local authorities. 

It all began happily enough. Sir 
Monty Python had his first out-of-the- 
body experience of the year at the 
North Of England Conference in early 
January, ano spoke in the voice of Sir 
Keith Joseph about how he recognized 
the difflciuties facing teachers. One 
waited for some tangible recognition 
of their labour, a thumping pay rise 
perhaps, or even a Eurovision Teacher 
of the Year contest, 

'•Bon solr. Londres. Void tes votes 
dtt inrie -Francals. Pour le tadpoles-eb 
sticKy-buda display de-Mtie Gntnsdyke 
(South Swineshfre County Primary) 
netif paints,* 1 - 

Alas, the actual salary award was 
barely sufficient for those teachers 
who arc parents to be' able to afford 
their fiver for the book fund, nor even 
to btiy their own brushes to paint the 
. school. Perhaps when British Educotn 
' shares are pel pit the, market teachers * 
will be givep'free employee perks, like . 
'a . mahogany hoard • duster, •several 
boxes of wetted chalk,- your Own , 

1 • personalized dustpan and broom. . 

■ There tVere' ; several cheering tea-.; 
tilres in 1984, ^ however. One of the 
most- exciting for me was. the labn? . 
ching of the BBC Doomsday ! Project 
: ..which whs dreamed up by, Peter Arm*. 



TedWragg 
paints a 
personal 
picture of the 
good, the bad 
and the ugly 
in 1984 and 
looks ahead to 




Goodbye 
to all 


They have analysed land usage and 
amenities, taken photographs, inter- 
viewed local people, and typed up the 
results on their microcomputer as It 
word-processing was something they 
had been doing oil their lives. 

It is remarkable that, .while some 
captains of industry still publicly con- 
fess their ignorance of the little magic 
-keyboard and screen, Britain’s school- 
children lead this particular technolo- 
gical revolution. • ' 

At the very first planning meeting of 
the Domesday Project Michael Ham- 
son, the shrewd and imaginative CEO 
of Sheffield whose early retirement 
will be a. considerable loss to the 
education service in 1985 , said that the 
project would be a monumental suc- 
cess for education , showing what 
schools and children can do, giving a 
much needed morale booster to the 
whole enterprise. He will be proved 
correct during the next 18 months. 

The big prize for 1984 is not too 
difficult to assign. My annual Golden 
Bra award for the two biggest boobs of 
the year goes to the Senior and Junior 


Education Ministers - the side-split- 
ting double act Python and Dunn. Sir 
Keith had been enjoying a particularly 
successful 1 1 months, but then, in early 
December, in keeping with the very 
best tradition of Superman comics, he 
disappeared into a telephone box and 
emerged with his glasses on upside 
down and his jacket on back to front as 
Sir Monty Superpython. , 

Our Secretary of State's enduring 
naivety is one of his engaging traits. It 
allows him to achieve things, like 
earmarked grants for in-service, that 
others have tailed to secure. So he wins 
the minor boob award for being bewil- 
dered that his proposal to reduce 
student grants, endangering bs it did 
the safe majority and meal ticket of his 
colleagues, should lead to 150 of then | 
queuing up to sever his vitals. 

What bothered me was not so much 
the proposal to make better off parents 
'pay more, but rather the principle of 
charging for tuition. To hear again the 
talk of higher education being a pri- 
vilege for a select elite, rather than a 
basic, right for all who would benefit 


The second of Ted 


from it, was like a journey back 
through time. 

Dimbo Dunn, the Junior Minister 
who failed to reach the finals of the 
British Telecom competition to find a 
new Speaking Clock because he 
couldn’t remember his lines, wins the 
major boob award for allowing himself 
to be associated with what became a 
rather nasty campaign to stop HMI 
reporting on the adverse effects of 
educational cuts. 

Ironically it was Margaret Thatcher 
who, when Secretary of State for 
Education, asked . HMI to give an 
annual expenditure account. Now that 
these reports have become eveT more 
embarrassing for a Government that is 
pledged to cut spending on its main- 
tained services, HMI Is put in the 
unfortunate position of being hounded 
by some local politicians ana not being 
able to reply. 

Well Dimbo and his pals should be 
told firmly, that HMI are among our 
best public servants. While I do not 
always agree with every word they 
utter, I have seen enough at first hand 
to know that they work extremely haul 
and have considerable experience of 
and4nsight into current practice. I can 
only recall one Inspector whom I 
would class. .as a Wally, and: one 
put-and-out cretin. Although some 
become socialized into being a bit 
pompous, most are first-rate profes- 
sional people who do not misuse such 


which whs difeartied up by, Peter Aim -. 
strong, a/trilcviriori prpdiicer .whp;; 
ebnccivdd the brilliant notion o£ get 
dng lO.OQO schools tb do a modern 
Domesday Book to mark the ?OOUi 
a till! vers ary qf the Original hi I98q. 
Children aged 9 to- 13 will collect 
ioforthation nhd photograph*, to their. 
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OWh area and their multimedia account 
Will" be. put oriw interactive videodisc. 

I have been piloting Ute prdld* at a 

small wp-teicher hwoql at Clyst St 
; George 1 iicar,,:Exbter, aqd the pupils 
have astonished me with the.duajity of 
their work. Th ey rese arched, their own 
tillage's Dbrp^W ;Bopk . $Qtiy and 
scripted a visft bV^e^nft^^m^ 
sioners wliicl^^^^o^bt^riW 
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power and privilege as (hey enjoy; 

Especially ip the p&st seven years, 
HMl has produced some extremely 
valuable surveys and discussion papers 
about many aspects of education. 
Persecuting Inspectors for telling the 
truth as they see it is hot only shameful 
but threatens tb dry clean them of their 


mantelpiece where he belongs. 

Looking ahead to 198$ .1 can foresee 
interlinked issues that will dominate 


. ■' \ r : ■ ' ..rMwi Best of / ■ 
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, deserves; with .local authorities being 
given the support that wifi allow them 
to release the many teachers who have 
. been pjaraouring for t dwei Of pro-; 
fMslonal reiieWal. With' the jjrrevoe- 
able .aging of the profession , the , «|e- 
ntoralfetlop’iUrai hM .acbqmMnmd 


able .aging bf. th 
' tnoral^atfop’Uii 


ing demands on schools, better provi- 
sion is vital. 

. The second is new forms of examine 
at 16-plus. Both the DES and local 
authorities seem still to be underesti- 
mating quite considerably what is 
involved. Since the first cohorts of 
candidates will be entering the ihW 
year of secondary schools in 1985, 
time is getting short. One of the daftest 
private DES papers I have seen for 
many a year suggests that 60,000 heads 
of department should be given a two 
day course on assessment lecliniaucs 
and then sent home to train their 
colleagues. It reads as if nothing has 
ever been learned about curriculum 
development, teaching styles and the 
management of innovation ana 
change. 

The whole point about n shut to 
criterion- referenced testing is that it 
must be accompained by a radical 
change In both lesson content and 
teaching strategies if anything effective 
is to be achieved. A two-day course 
concentrating solely on assessment 
techniques will be about as much use as 
a vacuum cleaner at the North Pole. 

The third issue is the big one, ana 
that is the 1985 salary negotiations. 1 
fear that 1 can already write the 
scenario for this one, and it begins t 
look uncomfortably like a re-nin 0 
much of the miners’ strike. The baa 
version of the scenario goes something 
like. this: teachers’ negotiators ana 
employers become deadlocked ov 
teacher assessment and contractual 
conditions. Positions become entren- 
ched with the teacher unions deman 
ding a substantial pay nsc with 
strings attached, ana Sir Keith and in 
employers insisting on major concc 

Next, weapons are produced. The 
unions signalthey will withdraw sup- 
port from Sir Keith’s treasured new 
examinations, he responds wj®. 
threat to introduce assessment by 
and only give a 3 per cent award- 
this point, like the miners, the teachers 
break ranks. Some unions opt to 
pragmatic approach and trv to wjew 
the best in-service and salary set 
ment in exchange for the least me 7 

contract and assessment deal. 

liners insist on a fight to the death 
widespread industrial action an 
. closure of uneconomic teachers. 

It wilt be (be dirtiest brawl W 
decades and no one will win. But e 
if a certain “elderly American 
brought in at this stage to P® 
kerosene on troubled waters, w? ’ 

. I hqpq; be rescued from the worst 
manifestation by the cssen^ iK^ 

i . nature of tegchere and children mw 

!■ !■ schools. Despite foe “ ] t 

J much that fr exciting and positive 

■; must be kept intact. .• . 

i . \ Protest* ted ^rectfirJojM 
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Bangladeshi pupils shunned 
by their classmates -HMI 


A Bangladeshi boy from mi Innci 
London comprehensive told Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors that no oilier 
pupil In the cinss would talk to him, 
other than to cull him names. 

The evidence of racial hostility 
emerged during nil inspection of Sir 
John Cass's Foundation and Red ('out 
Chnrch of England secondary school, 
Tower Hamlets. 

The school, which was formed in 
1971 by the merger of a Chureh oi 
England secondary school with (wo 
historic schools founded in the eight- 
eenth century, is said to he in a socially 
disadvantaged area with a rapidly 
changing population. Over the past four 
years there has been a rise in the number 
of pupils from families originating in 
Bangladesh. 

Inspectors say Hint 53 per cent of the 
first year arc ctftnic minority pupils for 
whom English is not the first language, 
but only 14 percent of the secondycar. 

“Tension between the ethnic groups 
is said by both staff and pupils to be a 
commonplace feature of the school's 
catchment area and this phenomenon 

Importance 
of social 
development 
underplayed 

A comprehensive school in Wigan 
should build stronger links between 
pastoral cure ami academic work. 
Inspectors say. 

Bankficld County High School, de- 
signated a social priority school, is said 
to achieve satisfactory standards, hui 
live re is more choice for more able 
pupils, and Ihe ins|>ectois found a need 
■ogive further consideration to what is 
offered lo less able pupils. 

HMI say the main omission from the 
curriculum of nit pupils is an explicit 
commitment to social and personal 
development. It is suggested that this 
could be provided us a modular course 
for all pupils, or through a pastoral 
curriculum, or be contained in hoih. 

Social and personal development 
and health education is provided in 
some opiional subjects, but studied by 
°nly some pupils. 

The report also says it would he 
helpful to pupils and staff if there were 
a dear understanding of the respective 
re 5ponsibi lilies of heads of subjects 
wd year tutors for matters of be- 
haviour: ambiguity in their roles somc- 
"rop reuses difficulties. 

®j l Jinks with outside agencies, both 
Pmaal and voluntary, arc said to be 
wdl-developcd. 

® s P cctore emphasize that the 
pupil* behaviour was usuallv good 


by Jane Pickard 

has had its effect on relationships 
between the pupils in the school,” the 
report says. 

Children of Bangladeshi back- 
ground were usually isolated in class 
From pupils from other backgrounds, 
although that was not the case with 
children of Caribbean family origins. 

The Inspectors suggest two possible 
explanations - language and racial 
hostility. 

"However, there was evidence that, 
when cooperation was suggested, 
some other pupils would not work with 
them. On other occasions there was 
verbal abuse. 

“One fourth year boy, foe only pupil 
of Bangladeshi background in his sub- 
ject group, said that no other pupil in 
the class would talk to him other than 
to call him names, and that he sat 
entirely by himself throughout les- 
sons." 

Inspectors criticize inconsistency in 
the way teachers dealt with incidents of 
[mine-calling, which were supposed to 
be responded lo and reports I to senior 
stuff. While this happened in sonic 


®*rired. Tlio friendliness of pupils 
it willingness to do what was 
«*ea qt them was a positive aspect 
which cpuld be built on. 

Lane Infants’ school In 
near Nottingham, is said to 
“are good standards of work and to 
for? * soundly based currieu- 
with tnqny opportunities for 
reces trough first-hand experi- 

rewtess school, which serves a 
Jjnly suburban residential area, has a 
;7™c range of: resources, say Inspcc- 
I We, i supplied with equip- 
education, although 
building has no hall, 
ptfts emphasis on 
of language, reading, 
mathematics' in which 
SB® 8 a !*8P«i- Bill HMI say there 
en W , opportunities for ex- 
?iS^. Wor k ^ geography and reli- 


ude« that the good 
['gthe wrirk pad foe fife p? the , 
dgSSiPfH* tafoe enthitt&sm, 

Hi?® 1 


cases, on other occasions such be- 
haviour had passed without comment. 

However, the school was trying to 
adapt its curriculum and rc-adjust its 
pastoral organization to meet the un- 
expected challenges presented by 
rapid changes in the community. 

A statement on anti-racist policy 
appeared in the staff handbook and 
staff awareness of racial hostility is said 
to have led 10 some reduction in 
tension among pupils. There were also 
several teachers of Asian and West 
Indian backgrounds, while the forth- 
coming appointment of an interpreter 
and a Bengali-speaking educational 
welfare officer would also be of great 
value. 


Despite other problems, including 
irregular attendance, low expectations 
both of achievement and behaviour 


and no playing fields of its own, the 
school is said to have dedicated indi- 
viduals on the staff with goodwill and 
ability, examples of outstanding class- 
room practice and a supportive local 
authority. It also had its own rural 
studies centre in Wales, which is said to 
be imaginatively used. 
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Racial tension on the streets of East London Is finding its way Into the classroom. 


Child care staff ‘working excessive hours 1 


Two Somerset homes for disturbed 
boys (hat are run by the sume organiza- 
tion hnve received mixed reports from 
the Inspectorate. 

Both lianrlck House School, Yeovil, 
nnd Midelney Place School, Langport , 
received approval for recent improve- 
ments In their poMcy towards the buys. 
But each school was also advised In 
review Ihe curriculum, further develop 
cliilil cure iin-ungiiuuits mill Improve 
the boys’ occoinmoilntiuii. 

Midelney House whs opened In 1977 
by 1’uKciiLs Schools Ltd, as n Junior 
xehnol for ilurwlck House but ended up 
taking the same ugc group us Rarwick. 
It was criticized particularly for the 
way In which child enre staff were 
deployed. 

Inspector* suld niuny of them work- 
ed “excessively long hours” due tu u 
new policy that teachers nnd rare staff 


should work more with small groups of 
pupils. 

It was Important that a designated 
Head of Care be appointed, with 
appropriate qualifications to lead the 
team. Inspectors also felt it was in- 
appropriate that care staff should take 
sole responsibility for arens of (he 
curriculum or for (he (caching of 
particular lessons -except with teacher 
Kiiiipnrl unit illmllun. 

They advocated relevant in-service 
training on a regular basis for (he 
Midelney Place teachers, none of whom 
held a relevant qualification in special 
education. 

Rut they said staff worked hard and 
demonstrated concern for the hoys* 
well-being. 

While Inspector* were there, 1 wo key 
members or (he Midelney Park stan 
were absent on medical grounds, 
which, combined with policy changes, 


had meant a much less structured 
approach to classroom work. The 
timetable was also quite unsuitable. 

At Berwick, Inspectors said that it 
was difficult to evaluate the recent 
curriculum changes adequately be- 
cause they were still In a stage of 
transition. 

Pupils were being grouped on a 
social, rather than educational, 
vuUiiii.ita, which some buys did nul fully 
understand. It hampered cohesion and 
highlighted the wide rnnge of abilities. 
Subjects needed to be focused more 
upon preparation for life after school. 

Group rooms hnd been refurbished 
to make a more homely atmosphere but 
ImprovcmentB aimed lit personalizing 
the bedrooms nnd making accommoda- 
tion for older pupils mure private was 
still needed. 

Inspectors hnvc also Identified “n 
number of serious weaknesses” In a 


social work certificate course at Preston 
Polytechnic. 

Lecturers hnd “excessive commit- 
ments” to other courses, and despite 
several examples of carefully prepared 
and clearly delivered lectures, some of 
(he teaching seen was not ornn accept- 
able standard. 

In the concern to make sure that all 
students covered the necessary ground, 
a highly directive style of teaching was 
often adopted which precluded student 
participation. 

Assessment should he developed, 
Inspectors said, so that ll was seen not 
Just as n measure of performance but 
also as a diagnostic device (0 help 
monitor students' progress. 

Despite these weaknesses, the In- 
spectors said there was dear evidence 
that staff were aware of the problems 
and willing lo tackle them. 


College advised to 
develop new courses 


Low uptake of prison classes 


A former Roman Catholic boys' gram- 
mar school which is now a mixed sixth 
form college Is advised by HMI to 
match courses and teaching strategies 
more closely to student needs. 

St Philip's Sixth Form College In 
Birmingham is told it faces a number of 
major tasks. As well as identifying 
student needs and developing courses 
to meet them, it Is urged to set up a 
management structure that will allow 
greater consultation to take place and 
encourage the generation of new 
ideas. 

Inspectors acknowledged that there 
is evidence of good practice and hard 
work by teachers and students in some 
subjects. They were also impressed by 
relationships to the multiracial college 
and note mere was little aggression or 
vandalism. 


HMI 



HMI reports ■« available Tree of 
Uiuuvnnl ’LSlfC, Sum- 
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But they say there was lack of 
variety in the teaching and poor stan- 
dards of achievement by many stu- 
dents. The dearth of careers educa- 
tion, “arid” programmes for students 
on one-year O level courses and the 
lack of religious education also caused 
concern. 

Inspectors also note some serious 
deficiencies In the accommodation 
which they describe as ‘‘cheerless”, 
despite the art and craft work display- 
ed in the corridors. 

A comprehensive school m the same 
city is urged lo adopt a more flexible 
approach to the curriculum, and build 
up pupils’ confidence. ■ • 

Bartley Green School is an 11-16 
school, ft has a special education unit 
which caters for 52 pupils from a wide 
area of Birmingham, and these pupils 
take part In the school activities, 
Inspector* sqy the school has to 
contend with a range of social prob- 
lems and! has more boys than girls 
because of a nearby gjrls-only school. 
They comment foat sound teaching 

and some good work wero seen - but 

that "foe school’s perception of its 
intake affects its expectations of what 
piipils can do”. . ■ • , ■ ., . , 

A riew curriculum designed to en 
sure most phpifr study the same fob: 
jectsin the first .three years results in 
; the grouping of streamed subjects 
chaiudngHomyear to year, foe In 


Fewer than 20 per cent of the innmtes 
at Manchester prison attend classes, 
says an HMI report - one of a series of 
six On prison education. It commends 
the teaching, but suggests the prison 
should provide more individual cell 
tuition because security and other 
factors prevent prisoners from attend- 
ing classes. 

In foe week the prison was visited 
there were 1,529 prisoners in an in- 
stitution designed for 1 ,024. 

Classes are held in converted cells 
on the wings of the main prison. Of Ihe 
293 prisoners who attended, more than 
half were young offenders; another 
16.5 per cent were adults and 7 per cent 
were remand prisoners. 

The report suggests teachers might 
benefit from the Installation of alarm 


bells In classrooms. 

For the most part, it found the 
teaching done with expertise and en- 
thusiasm, but it recommends that 
more priority should be given to help 
. prisoners in need of basic numeracy 
skills.. 

It says that teachers have made a 
real effort to provide opportunities for 
reflection ana discussion of issues of 
human concern. 

“If Imprisonment is concerned with 
change as well ,as containment such 
teaching approaches deserve further 
thought, experiment and encourage* 
ment*’, says the report. 

The prison is, however, short of 
materials. Many textbooks and class 
library books need to be replaced, says 
the report. 
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Susannah Kirkman reports on two 
pioneering projects that are helping 
youngsters of nursery school age to 
overcome their speech handicaps 

Putting 
words into 
children’s 
mouths 



New schemes to help under-lives with 
speech and language problems arc 
being pioneered in London and Soulh 
Wales. 

The London project, covering 
Hampstead, Islington nnd Blooms- 
bury nealth districts, uses adult volun- 
teers who visit reluctant talkers at 
home nnd try to stimulate their speech 


school because of language difficulties. 
Almost half of Mid Glamorgan prim- 
ary schools have special classes for 
slow learners. 

Children who cannot communicate 
soon develop behaviour problems, 
becoming either withdrawn or aggres- 
sive. The South Wales and London 
teams hope that early intervention will 
prevent the need for special provision 
later. 


difficulties. 


and understanding through play. 

And in the Rhymncy volley near 
Cardiff, a peripatetic speech therapy 


teacher with special needs experience, 
is also, building up links with parents 
through home mis. 

Both schemes were started because 
clinic appointments for young children 
with speech handicaps were not being 
kept. In Wales .infrequent bus services 
arc partly to blame, but in both places, 

, there .Is a hajfii.goff; -of 
rot. social reasons. This Is tne group 
which most needs help. 

A survey of nursery and infant 
school pupils in the Rhymney Valley 


showed that 8 per cent of ail three to 
five-year-olds were considered to be 
linguistically retarded by their 
teachers. 

Educational psychologists were also 
concerned at the large numbers of 
cHIdreq needing special help at junior 


The London volunteers are matched 
with children by an experienced 
speech therapist, Mrs Zeeba Kazi. 
They have a month to get to know the 
family and are then expected to visit 
"their’' child twice a week. The mini- 
mum commitment is four months so 
that they can establish a good rela- 
tionship with the family. 

Mrs Kazi runs a training course for 
volunteers to show them possible pit- 
falls. “They’re not mini-speech therap- 
,,, jite'Lrsta, insists r . .te.wfid- Acw 

understand the terminology of lan- 
guage and comprehension so (hey 
doifl make mistakes." 

The course explains common diffi- 
culties such as tne limited attention 
span of speech-impaired children and 
suggests remedial techniques. Exer- 
cises are based on a language program- 
me which can easily be used by 
non-professionals. 

In fact, many of the volunteeraare 


The hope Is (hot early intervention will 
ex-teachers, although they also include 
unemployed graduates and an actress. 
Their "clients*’ range from a 22-month- 
old child who does not respond to her 
own name to a four-and-a-half-year- 
old girl who cannot use verbs and 
conjunctions. 

Most of the children are non-atten- 
ders at the speech therapy clinic and 
have been referred by health visitors or 
speech therapists. 

Every four weeks Mrs Kazi meets 
the volunteers to discuss each child’s 
progress, which has to be carefujly 
noted after every visit. She still visits 
the families every two months to check 
development. 


prevent (he need for special provision later 


The Rhymney team has assessed all 
the children at five nursery schools in 
the valley and has now selected those 
who need extra help. Further referrals 
from health visitors may still be in- 
cluded. The speech therapist and in- 

staff, holding n fortnightly meeting to 
discuss children who are receiving 
treatment. A course on speech ana 
language development for nursery 
teachers is planned for the spring. 

Both projects have had important 
spin-offs for nursery teachers and 
health visitors, who are becoming far 
more aware of language development 
and finding it easier to identify prob- 
lems earlier. 


Parents' money worries and de- 
pression are common causes of lan- 

f upge deficit, according to Mr Jim 
utnill, the educational psychologist 
involved with the Rhymney project. 
“Depressed mothers are not keen to 
spend lime playing happy little games 
with their children", tie explained. 

In one part of the Rhymney Valley 
the unemployment rate is as high as 411 
per cent. Language is closely linked 
with play yet many parents have little 
money to spend on toys and do not 
know how to improvise with cardboard 
boxes and dough. 

Some parents do not understand the 
importance of playing with and talking 
to their small children, if a child 
is unresponsive.a mother may talk less 
to him or her rather than trying to give 
extra stimulus. Many Asian mothers 
no longer have the support of an 
extended family and need to talk more 
mtheifcqbildreafbsp thw-wquld ijLtbe 
East, nccordmg to Mrs Kazi. 

Both projects try to involve parents 
as much as possible. The London 
volunteers discuss play materials with 
mothers. Volunteers can also identify 
family problems and refer them to 
social services, through Mrs Kazi. 

Rhymney parents ore given work- 
books so that they can follow up what 
the speech therapist is doing with the 
child at nursery school. 


Neither project would have been 
possible without heavy involvement by 
voluntary organizations. The volun- 
teer scheme has been set up by the 
Hampstead Health Authority and 
VOCAL, Voluntary Organizations 
Communication and Language, which 
represents 26 charities and offers gui- 
dance on speech problems. VOCAL 
received funding from the DHSS for 
the 22-month project as pan of an 
initiative to improve the use ofvolun- i 
teers in social and health services. 

Dr Barnardo's provides a third of 
the funding for the three-year Rhym- 
ney project; the remaining two-thirds 
comes from the Mid Glamorgan 
education and health authorities. Bar- 
nardo’s is also responsible for monitor- 
ing the Rhymney scheme, a vital 
element in the new developpient. 
There arc plans to follow the children 
through to primary school to check 
- their progress. , 

The orgnnizers in London and South 
Wales hope that detailed evaluation 
may throw more light on the causes ol 
speech retardation as well us on the 
most effective methods of combating 
it. VOCAL would like to see the 
volunteer scheme widely extended if it 
is successful. And Barnardo’s hopes to 
start language development projects 
all over the country if the Rhymney 
scheme goes well. 



Unions fight VAT on books Britain favoured 
ssssfissas in EEC grants 


Unions representing more than 
500,000 teachers, heads and lecturers 
in England arid Wales have called for 
an urgent meeting with Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Education Secretary, to 
discuss their united opposition to sue*, 
scstions dint the Government might- 
impose value added tax on books nnd 
neribdicals. . j . 

. Mr peter Mth, general secretary of 
,thb Assistant, Masters aqd Mistresses . 

, . Assdciailbtji whq hosted. the laurichof , 
the [unjbnv campaigri. Saidtthe capv- 
' paigp . tbbultj hot confine. Itself ‘ to 1 . 
textbooks "arid books' bought by 
.schools ‘and colleges; books, spld to ■ 
parents arid' 'children were, : jjist: as 
: important i «Alf. books arecdiwat leth- 
al he said, . !. • /' : i - 

, Locaiauihoritles Wore' exempt from 
J VAT. but if It fe Imposed onibopks 
: they wbuld .be obligee to itmplby staff l 
. 1 litptbb involved irtvthe wholly - sterile 
•task. oj. reclaiming' mohoy : < which -1 
: shouldn’t Kpve beflfl. . collected jin the 
. firSt place",. A typical l.c.a. might have 
: to ijteulriim VAT on 50-60,000 books a . 

' ^MrAW Eyaiis.qducatioitofficCrpf . 
t tbel Nuifonal Union of Tenchepsj said 

that more than Balt the boofc sales ln 
Britain were for a serious educational 
purpose . It was essential for tnefuture./ 
, Of tne nation tiiat children dndlyoung 
people should continue tp have; access 
. to Knowledge oil that scale.; . i 
He said the Government was hearp r 
I railing fora return t&Y&PGf - . 

i • ! . ;v.tj 

1 fca f 


.by Sar&h Bayliss 

and yet no Victorian philanthropist 
would have considered imposing a tax 
on knowledge. Capitation in schools 
was under great pressure and Sir Keith 
himself had expressed concern about 
the need for rate support grant to be 
spent on books. “Teachers everywhere 
will Teel that Sir Keith has lei them 
down if this, ever becomes a cabinet 
decision." :• ■ ■■• . 

Mr Erie Pilkinglon. assistant secretr 
, ary of thfr National ■ ; Association of 
: Head .Teachers, said tax on books was 
. a ‘‘thoroughly bad!’ . way of raising 
money, hot least because, the cost of 

• collecting it would be put qfafi propor- - 

. don: Hi Suggested that an increase Id 


National Association of Teachers m 
Further and Higher Education, said 
the proposal represented a tax on “the 
tools ofthe trade”. A largepoly technic 
' library which spent £200,000 a year on 
books would suddenly have to find 
another £30.000 to cover’ VAT at 15 
per cent. 

It was essential for students to read 
widely and to keep up to date with 
. modern knowledge. If VAT : were 
imposed student? Would need an extra 
£15 million On ibelr grants to cover the ] 
cost, " ■■ '. ; v ', . 

The Association of County Councils 
: has also written to the Department of 

m J j,d<1 CjJamjib ■ 1 irenlnn If trt' 


by Anne Good 

The UK will get the most generous law and medicine. The Commission 
share of 1984-5. $EC grants to pro- has also been keen to expand into new 
mote cooperation ana exchange of subject areas and it will be bawng 
ideas between higher education in- several music programmes as a con- 
stitutions within the Community. . ' tribution to the European Year 


stitutiops within the Community. . 

'ij . The! Elirbpbpn Commission last 
■ week announced that it was awarding a 
total of 452 grants under its three 


Music announced for l‘985. , 

In 1983 the Commission launcneo 


tloh: Hiliiggeslpd that ari Increase W Eduration and_Sden«i ; L 
ihe dog licence should bri'chrisldered. 1 j oppose the introduction otVAT ori 


loiai ot grants under its three new preparatory visit grants tojjcip 
programmes; 134 for almost 30 per institutions set up JSPs. Their puipose 
cent) are going to Britain. is to encourage staff travel from «n- 

: . The bulk of the funding, £720,000 stations which arc considering cre a - 


t-.lfor boys. J ai\d a repirsenlatiyri of mo -j generally and havia 'serious consequ- 
■Secoria ary Head? AssodfcUon ; safcj thp .!■ epees for education: as 4 whofe”, . . 

^ imnet imfaorfant edudatloriol'bbiectlve .iV For* that 


ui. ■ «uiiiu . “ ! 7r''r;T*7- . . paio on scnooi ^'ana-uorary pooxs.- ••• 


which, involve colleges or universities The visits are used to meet po 
from two or more EEC countries. The partners or to lay the basis tor a j 
programmes consist of exchanges be- programme. During l23 

tween ptiidents or teathing staff or the Commission will be paying tor 
transfer ri]( entire chunks of a particular such visits. rth 

Cotlrse from one institution tq another. A smaller EEC programme, 

! ■ This year, for flje fiTst time, students . Infselected sub- 

have been eligible for grants \a study WK '£?£ Sties for 

abroad uBderthesenroCTammes.Dur- visifs^are student 

M students will 1 . S n ^° services, 

rpceive finanoat help .towards- their * (fiJJSr* £ for toreiiS atudents. 
: traveled l^ccdfoi^tiqn costs; v! fading thos e for fojnjn .^ llMtiorl 


ject areas. 


; “Thai will be very damaging fo the , to the as?oclauon tp eroress cdnqern, 
* : future of the. naifoni” - . . . . <£• ‘ over .fip^npo fent . VAT onljooks: 

0 „¥y tfaad* president of 


; :. Tht. SubJect? CoVered in this : year’s' 1 
batch' of .project?: range from poll deal 
| ■ #lenw; engineering; langiiagep to fine, 


guidance and counselling . 

Sdtfding those for foreign 
relations between higher educa 
and.industry, and recognition of dipm . 
mas and study periods abroad. 
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NEWS 


Diane Spencer takes a wry second look at some of the high (and low) lights of 1984. 

Another helping of sweet and sour . . 


JANUARY 

Sir Keith kicked off in fine style, doing 
for Sheffield wlmt Jim Callaglum did 
for Ruskin. He set nut an ambitious list 
of New Year resolutions to Mu? North 
of England Conference. Acknowledg- 
ing for the first time that teachers hud u 
hard job, he then put Mu? bout in by 
telling them to raise the standard of 
every child to at least C'SE grade 4. 
"Clutter” in the curriculum had to go 
and criterion-referencing would soon 
be on everyone's lips. 

The last nail was hammered into the 
coffin lid of the Schools Council - done 
to death by Sir Keith last year - and it 
was revealed by an American 
academic that English children were 
dirtier and lazier than those in the 
wholesome US. 

FEBRUARY 

The Government announced it was 
going to hand over a quarter of loeal 
authority spending on further educa- 
tion to the Manpower Services Com- 
mission, to the lury of the l.c.n.s and 
the unions ns they had not been 
consulted. As it turned out. neither 
had ihe MSC. 

The dead-but-il -won’t -lie -down 

Schools Council said Rastafarianism 
should be included in religious studies, 
a rash of tattooing broke out among 
schoolchildren and the English 
Schools Football Association rejected 
Bobby Robson's idea of an elite 
coaching centre forgiftc.d boys. Liver- 
pool warned teachers to save up be- 
cause the council whs about to go oust. 

MARCH 

The employers told teacher unions 
they would be very lucky to get even 
4.5 per cent in the current pay round. 
Direct elections were mooted by the 
Cabinet for the Inner London I-.uiicii- 
tion Authority. Solihull parents and 
teachers refused to turn the clock hack 
and killed off plans to introduce .selec- 
tion. In Brimfonl, Ray Honcyford, 
head of Drummond middle school, 
incurred the wrafli of parents and 
council chiefs for his article in the 
right-wing Salisbury lie view in which 
he criticized multi- racial education. 

APRIL 

Teachers' pay talks collapsed when 
employers offered 3 per cent. The 
offer was Inter improved to 4.5 which 
teacher? said was too little, to lute, and 
the NUT voted to strike in its annual 
conference. Further education lectur- 
ers leaders accepted an offer of 4.5 but 
|he rank and file threw it out. Sir 
Keith, meanwhile, told the Assistant 
Masters and Mistresses Association 
that smaller classes are not ulways 

tBen lie would, wouldn't 
he?) 

may 


pic Libyan school in London claimed 
« was “business as usual" after the 
of the Libyan People's Bureau. 

George rolled up his frock sleeves 
wa replied to allegations that he was 
unteachable by hisiormcr head, Peter 


is — « «ta loturei tivuu, a vii*i 

Dawson of the Professional Associa- 
tion of Teachers. 

F*«?. ter Giimour, architect of Brad- 
j® 1 ? 5 ra “ policy, lost his seat to 
uaeour. ASf levels- were e nHjusiastieal- 

UPW b * sir Kei|h - and aftet 1(1 

S.of dithering the 17-pius exam, 
r} ptie snappy title of the Certificate 
nr „ ^'yocatfonal Education, was 
^ Jrd Robbins, the man 
^wridthemassiveexpansion of higher 


majority on 

fetes 






; , r.\ 





Clockwise from (op left: Doy George, not a hit with his former head; the son of a striking miner digs Into a free meal; a 
pyjanm-clad Sir Kciili Joseph after, the Brighton bomb blast; Ray Honeyford, damned after being pul Wished ; one of the many 
early closing days during the teachers' pay dispute; and Patrick Harrington, bringing chaos (and the national media) to (he 


North Ixmdon Polytechnic. 

Gwent County Council relented af- 
ter attempts to sack college lecturers 
who refused In leach longer hours. Sir 
Keith, in a cleverly designed package 
to please Mu* edunitinn world and 
.soothe lory l.c.n.s announced a mcr- 

r cr between C'SE and C) levels. And 
otd Swann sparked off a row in the 
inucli-trouhlcu committee on ethnic 
ininnrilics when he redrafted a chapter 
blaming West Indian family back- 
grounds and life-style for under- 
achieve ment. Nils were on the march 
again among the middle classes. 

JULY 

Swiii in agreed to re-draft his rc-druft. 
Sir Keith said half Britain’s children 
arc “hored silly" ai school. C'LEA was 
divided on the Training for Jobs While 
Paper. The Open University social 
science course was accused of Marxist 
imbalance. The VAT men caused 
confusion among adult educationists 
when they issued guidelines about 
charges on some courses. Haringey, 
i he last of the big educational spen- 
ders, got caned by the HMI for poor 
exam results. Inspectors later confes- 
sed to being too harsh. They gave a 
“curate's egg" verdict on some YTS 
schemes. 

AUGUST 

The Professional Association of 
Teachers challenged the teachers' 
panel of the Burnham Committee In 
court for recognition on two key aub 
committees. The arbitrators were 
given a hard luck story by the teachers’ 
side. In their evidence they claimed 
lhat teachers faced more stress in class 
than ever before and deserved more 
pay. The management hit back telling 
the arbitration panel that in no, wav 
he 


warned. Hardly surprising that a TES 
survey found that teachers felt unloved 
and poor and (hut they had lost faith in 
the Government. Bui the- NUT rapidly 
recovered from ils InimiliiUinn hy 
baiiuing in a pay claim for n rise of 
£1,21X1 next year. Meanwhile in Bright- 
on the unions decided not to abandon 
the Youth Training Scheme. Not a lot 
happened in the genteel spa town of 
Buxton where tne SDF held their 

Quotes of '84 

“Tlioy are trying (n gel Rolls-Royce 
teachers for the price of a clappcd-out 
second-hand Mini." Nigel de Gnichy, 
deputy general secretary of the NASI 
UWT about the pay structure proposals. 
"I never really hurt anybody badly. 
Just made them a bit black nnd blue." 
Anna Leadbetter, a pupil from South 
Barley C of E primary school la Mat- 
lock, about playing football during break 
with the boys. 

annual conference. Tom King, the 
Employment Secretary, ordered the 
MSC to take over a quarter of 
further education spending. 

Adventurous activities were not a 
panacea for anti-social behaviour, Ter- 
ry Casey, the former general secretary 
of the NAS/UWT, was told by the 
National Association of Outdoor 
Education when he launched his pre- 
ventive action scheme for potential 
delinquents called “Catch ’em young.” 
Clement Freud vigorously attacked 


on Brighton seafront following ihe 
bombing or the Grand Hotel, and Tull 
marks Tor being the only Cabinet 
minister to remember to cvacuntc his 
despatch box as well. In his speech to 
the conference only hours later, he 
refused to join in the hysteria against 
peace studies whipped up by Lady 
Olga Maitland, declining tn biin it. 

David Young, chairman of the 
MSC, was elevated to the Cabinet and 
the peerage to co-ordinate education 
Iroining and employment for 14 to 
18-ycar-olds. Bryan Nicholson from 
■ Rank Xerox (“Who?" they chorused) 
was appointed in his place. 

NOVEMBER 

Sir Keith tied himsclfin knots hy trying 
tn compromise on caning. A Bid 
proposed iu the Queen's Speech would 
give parents the right in exempt their 
children from corporal punishment. 
Teachers gave the idea a whacking - 
unworkable, they said. American 
schoolchildren in Britain also gave 
Wnltcr Mondnlc a trouncing in tneir 
inock elections. The miners’ strike hit 
schools iu Barnsley, Mid Glamorgan 
nnd Doncaster when children had to be 
sent home early because of low coal 
stocks. Sir Keith went on to score an 
own goal by asking middle -class pa- 
rents to pay more for their children's 
higher education. Giles Radice smugly 
said it would he particularly infuriating 
to many parents who had voted Con- 
servative in the last election. This 
thought did not seem to have struck 
the Education Secretary. 

Norfolk County Council was told to 
spend more on books, equipment and 
school maintenance by HMI. Two 
while members of the Swann Commit- 
tee resigned in protest over the chair- 
man's re-writing of the achievement 
chapter. (Will ine report ever come 
out?) Ray Honeyford refused en- 
hanced enrly retirement. The NUT 
unilaterally decided to walk out of the 
talks on pay structure to the fury of 
other unions who wanted to carry on. 
The Audit Commission said the furth- 
er education service could give much 
better value for money; unfair, untrue, 
said the college lecturers’ unions, 
somewhat predictably. A survey by the 
BBC showed Mini playtime was n cold, 
ft leak and unhappy experience for 
many children. 

DECEMBER 

Contrary to popular opinion, primary 
children do not spend their days on 
projects involving dinosnuis; they fine 
away at the three ks just like you and I 
did, according to NFER. Sir Keith did 
a U-him on grants to quell a revolt in 
the Commons. The director of the 
Polytechnic of North London resigned, 
accusing the ILEA of interfering in the 
Patrick Harrington affair. 

The Audit Commission struck 
again, this time at the secondary 
schools. More than £150 million of 
public money was wasted because 
education authorities were failing to 
close or merge redundant schools, they 
said. “Unjust and narrow minded” the 
l.e.a. associations replied. But the last 
word must come from the HMI, which 


cuts in the Open University budget at ■ *3™“! 

the Liberal Party conference in Bour- ch % tcr D 4 °°!? 

ncinouth. At the Head Masters Con- 1“ ntln Th ^ 'nut 

fcrcncc annual gathering, the top man IkT 

of the ton peoples’ sSmol? Illumed unilaterally decided to walk out of the 

slufc school teaclicrs for the low status la £ s OI ' pay structure to the fury of 

of ihe nrofesslon ofl,er unions who wanted to carry on. 

° lfl pro ess r1. The Audit Commission said the lurth- 

OCTOBER CT education service could give much 

-t-. ..... . . ... better value for money; unfair, untrue, 

The HMl-bnsliing season opened with said the college lecturers’ unions, 

tory bosses in the shires probing the somewhat predictably. A survey by the 

purpose and value of their reports, BBC showed Mini playtime was n cold, 
particularly the cmbnrnssing ones into pi CQ fc an j unhappy experience for 
the effects of government spending man y children 

policies on education. Not content nEPCMRER 

with letting the VAT men loose on the UEUcmDcn 

nation’s staple diet of fish and chips, Contrary to popular opinion, primary 

Chnnccllor Nigel Lawson was children do not spend their days on 

rumoured to bo considering tnxing projects involving dinosaurs; they floe 

food for the brain: books nnd news- away at the three Ks just like you nnd I 

papers. HM Inspectors decided that did, according to NFER. Sir Keith did 

grammar is a good thing. Eleven-year- a U-him on grants to quell a revolt In 

olds should understand what arc sub- the Commons. The director of the 

jects and objects: 16-year-olds should Polytechnic of North London resigned, 

recognize specious arguments. accusing the ILEA of interfering in the 

Bradford parents hotted up their Patrick Harrington affair, 
campaign to get rid of Ray Honeyford The Audit Commission struck 
from Iris post. The mysterious Masons again, this time at the secondary 

became persona non grata in more schools. More than £150 million of 

education authorities following a long- public money was wasted because 

term probe into the movement by education authorities were failing to 

police, locaJgovernmcnt and the legal close or merge redundant schools, they 

profession. Tne Labour Party’s educa- said. “Unjust and narrow minded” the 

lion debate proved to be a very damp l.e.a. associations replied. But the last 

. quit, despite Biles Radice's best word must come from the HMI, which 
efiorts to set the party conference has proved a resilient force throughout 

alight. Sir Keith maintained his usual the year. A report on Welsh schools 
sang frold, at the Tory Party Confer- showed that parents were giving more 
cnce, appearing elegantly dressed in a money than the local authorities for 
Noel Coward-style silk dressing gown capitation allowances. 


money than the local authorities for 
capitation allowances. 
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Scheme faces overloading if youngsters are forced to join though proposal to deny them benefit 

Young plan may cause YTS chaos 
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Nell Klnnock 


.rain ^waitci ' 


The Yuuth Training Scheme will face a 
chaotic expansion if the Government 
tries to impose before 1986 Lord 
Young’s plan to force youngsters into 
the scheme by denying them any 
supplementary benefit. 

The whole of the planning and 
staffing arrangements for the coming 
year oft h c YTS , which starts in March . 
are based on the assumption thnt it will 
attract around the same number as this 
year - some 375,000. 

To force anything up to another 
100,000 unemployed youngsters on to 
the MSC - which is presumably the 
intention of the proposed measure and 
now has the Prime Minister’s backing - 
would mean a frimtic search for extra 
places and create administrative 
chaos. 


Furthermore, careers officers doubt 
whether enough employers can be 
induced io take on youngsters whom 
they see as reluctant conscripts, which 
means that they would have to be 
found places in training workshops, 
community projects, or on college- 
based schemes. 

But these Mode B places have been 
cut back drastically by the Govern- 
ment, and the Youth Training Board 
expects to have to fight hard to retain 
even as many places as this year. 

Meanwhile, there is the more im : 
mediate prospect of a clash between 
the Commission and the Government 
over the level of the YTS allowance for 
the coming year. The MSC is due to 
discuss at its January meeting a recom- 
mendation from tne board that it 


should be raised to £34 a week. 

But the Prime Minister has pre- 
empted the commissioners’ decision 
on whether to endorse the board’s 
proposal by telling MPs that the com- 
mission cannot afford the increase. 

Mr Neil Kinnock, the Opposition 
leader, pointed out that, because of 
underspending on the YTS, the com- 
mission could raise the allowance to 
£40 a week without exceeding its 
budget, but Mrs Thatcher insisted that 
the money had already been allocated 
to other (raining schemes. 

MSC officials were this week quietly 
wondering which schemes she could 
have had in mind. 

Edited by 
Mark Jackson 


Preserve chance for late developers - engineers 


Arrangements under which late de- 
velopers can train their way up to high 
level quaiificationsare emphasized in a 
policy statement from the Engineering 
Council last week. 

It sets out a new structure for the 
education and registration of en- 
gineers which, it insists, must preserve 
and try to improve the route to the top 
for (hose who leave school without A. 
levels. , , r 

The policy statement, the result of 
widespread consultation on proposals 
the council put forward last year, sets 
out how tne council will accredit 
courses for engineers at all levels from 
technician up t>y 1992. 

Honours degrees or their equivalent 


will be required for the top grade, 
chartered engineers, with ordinary 
degrees or higher national diplomas 
for technician engineers, and national 
certificates for icchnicians. But 
arrangements will be made for indi- 
viduals who have not followed these 
standard academic patterns to be cons- 
idered for registration on their merits. 

The statement says that there is still 
need for a system under which 
thousands of students without A levels 
can later lake degree courses and, in 
some cases, go on to distinguish them- 
selves in industry or the academic 
world. 

The council outlines a structure 
under which pupils with O levels, CSE, 


or other prc-vocational qualifications 
can move through a BETEC national 
certificate or diploma and move on to a 
higher certificate or diploma. Or if 
they have done extremely well, on to 
the first year of a degree. 

Those on accredited ordinary 
courses may be able to transfer to an 
honours course for chartered status, 
and there will be other arrangements 
for students to upgrade their qualifica- 
tions by additional studies. 

The statement stresses throughout 
the importance of integrating educa- 
tion with industrial practice and mak- 
ing all training closely relevant to 
industry's needs. 


Mr Harry Gadd, deputy director of 
the Engineering Industry Training 
Board, welcomed the practical emph- 
asis in the standards for technicians 
education an d training. He said these 
represented a very considerable adv- 
ance on those originally put forward in 
the consultative paper. 

U U looks as if the council has listened 
to what we told them and is setting out 
to produce the sort of technicians 
which industry needs.” 

Standards and routes to registration. 
The Engineering Council, Canberra 
House, 10-16 Maltravers Street, Lon - 
don WC2R 3ER. £8. 
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Onion response tofhetjES S-l 6 curriculum document 

NUT attacks ‘old and 
narrow’ view of curriculum 


We're offering you 
The World for 26 weeks! 

Take out a subscription , to The Times Educational 
Supplement for six months (26 issues) and we will also send 
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The Government’s views on the school 
curriculum are narrow, outdated and 
misconceived, according to the 
National Union of Teachers. 

Tt says it is concerned with the trend 
towards a centrally-determined curri- 
culum defined on a national basis. 

The union's views are set out in its . 
response to the DES document on the 
5-16 curriculum. . 

"The curriculum should not he consi- 
dered in national terms, but should 
aim to cater for the needs of the 
individual pupil’ 1 , says the NUT. ; 
“Only in this way can each child be : 


aim to develop “desirable modes of 
behaviour”. This suggests that schools 
are agencies for social control rather 
than Tor personal development, says 
the union. The NUT believes that 
schools shouldhelp pupils to develop 
lively, enquiring minds, rather than 
impose the conformity implied by the 

The union would also have prefer- 
red to see the Government document 
encouraging respect for religions and 
moral values, and tolerance of other 
races, religions and ways of life rather 
than demanding that pupils should 
"become familiar with the broadfy- 
shared vahles of our society”, 

"It Is pot clear that such a consensus 
exists and the phrasing tends to suggest 
an unrealistic image of society as 
homogeneous”, say? the NUT, 

The Union says that the list of 
“objectives” in primary education is 
unbalanced. The fact that the DES 
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“Only in this way can each child be ; ‘ban demanding that pupils should 

S iven the opportunity to develop hi$ or “become familiar with the broadfy- 

er full .potential, and the curriculum shared vahles of our society”, 

effectively meet the needs of all "It Is pot clear that such a consensus 
pupils". exists and the phrasing tends to suggest 

It considers the frequent .use of the; an unrealistic image of society as 
word “dultor" in the DES. document, homogeneous”, say? the NUT, 
as inappropriate to any serious analysis, |h Q Union says that the list of 
Of the curriculum. ■ ' : "objectives” in primary education is 

. i'TLjis clearly an emotive pnd.valud-;. unbalanced. The fact that the DES 
laden term v and should be employed 1 , document concentrates on “how peo- 
vtftlj ‘ care /and -precision, neither of ple earn their living”, when learning 
which is evjderit in its use vtfthlnithis!:. about the adult '.world, “ignores the 
document.? i problem of unemployment and the 

. j ; ;The Implication^ also, that teachers'. . 

! Was|e a considerable amount of time"- : • • ' 

,0h allegedly irrelevant material' and 
! unnecessary repetition . is rtfu tedmost \ 

Wrongly by. the NUT. , ■ 

' The sug^8t)on;that there Is a Peed 
;.tp , ‘cofnp c . nsa fe , ’cfor fbe /cipoval of • . . • ; 
i ilhheceSsary , or . Irrelevant. material . 
i.Ulufitrates thd muddied thinking of the ' V: 1 


iiipheceSsarV or . irreievaii 

. ;.lUuStrates thd fuddled thinking of the 
DBS, the Union .saysf. . .. 

. *. ’li m vtt pt *1 


.-{'The NUT isilso entiefti way in : ' m 

' : Which the : pJSS docu me nt is dismissed 1 


j breaking down •* bubje'et. ? hjimelr arid 
1 moViftg TowaAls integuitedltlf.udifs in 
:^he jBciehces dnd huinanitiM.V s,V "■■f 
■ ypnth^ relationshipbet^dea^tlodts 
.ii^ndlsodety; theiinion ^jetUtheDES 





need for a crentivc approach to leisure . 
“U devalues those, particularly 
women, who choose not to undertake 

R aid employment while they are bring- 
ig up their children”. It also over- 
looks the important contribution to 
our society made by the retired and 
elderly. 

The NUT notes that the issue of 
equal opportunities within the curricu- 
lum is conspicuously absent from the 
Government document. That there is 
no. mention of multi-ethnic education 
is another very serious omission, says 
the union. 

"It is a basic tenet of good primary 
practice that a general etnos of respect 
for differences and acceptance of basic 
similarities should be established with 
young children. Open attitudes to- 
wards social, gender, racial, religious 
and cultural differences need to be 
encouraged as early as possible". 

The uqion is disturbed by the state- 
ment in the DES document that there 
Is specific Government policy on the 
curriculum, not least because it contra- 
dicts a recent Green Paper, Parental 
Influence at School, which expresseda 
preference for the curriculum to w 
determined by the governing body or 
each school. 

• Local education authorities have 
told Sir Keith Joseph that his plans for 
the organization of the 5^-6 curriculum 
are not within the spirit of the 1944 
Education Act. . . 

At a meeting with the Education 
Secretary last weekt the local authority 
associations expressed doubts about 
the DES consultative paper, following 
comments by individual l.c.a.s. 

According to the Association ot 
County Councils* submission, refer- 
ences to a; national, policy for 
curriculum - were "disturbing ana 
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OVERSEAS 


Unrest likely to 
nimble on well 

into 1985 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Jean Hey on the search 
fora formula ! to end the 
classroom boycott by 
black pupils 

With one of the worst years for South 
African education at an end, 1985 
looms ahead with little prospect of 
calm in black schools. 

They are due to reopen on January 
9, but educationists are doubtful 
whether any more than a trickle of 
pupils will return to class. 

One black educationist , Mr Fnnyane 
Mazibuko, is pessimistic. He is secret- 
ary of the Soweto Teachers’ Action 
League, which was formed by hlnck 
teachers in 1976 ut the time of the 
Soweto riots. Many of its members 
resigned front fonnni tench ing during 
the riots because they refused to work 
within the Government’s system of 
separate education for each racial 
group. 

Mr Mazibuko told The TES: “I sec u 
disastrous year ahead for black educa- 
tion. The school boycotts show no sign 
of abating". 

Government officials admit they nrc 
baffled by the pupils’ sustained protest 
against blnck education and arc an- 
xious to end the impasse. 

The Department of Education and 
Training (under which black education 
Tails) has now commissioned an urgent 
one-man investigation into school dis- 
turbances in the Vaal Triangle - one of 
the hottest areas of pupil unrest. 

Less than two weeks after sfurting 
his investigation, Professor TJnnrt van 
dcr Walt - vicc-rii anccllor of the 
Afrikunns Polchefslrooin University - 
lias announced a need for drastic 
action on several fronts. 

A major cause of pupil discontent is 
tho lack of communication between 
schoolchildren and the authorities, lie 
says. 

Keen to compromise with the child- 
ren and to create communication 
channels, the DET is also in the 
process of creating a suitable system of 
students’ representative councils. 

The demand for SRCs has been a 
major issue of school unrest. But when 
the Government bowed to the demand 
ui October, the students threw it back 
>n Its face. 

They criticized the Government for 
not consulting student bodies before 
drawing up the SRC constitution, and 


dismissed the offering as unaccept- 

Sn the Government lias returned to 
tile drawing board and hns invited 
interested parlies to submit proposals. 
“If people gfve communication 











it. 


channels a chance pupils will be able to 
air their grievances before issues are 
allowed to escalate into niujor, violent 
crises”, the chief liaison officer for the 
department, Mr Job Schocman, said. 

On many occasions this year pupils 
oud police have clashed violently. 
Students have set fire to buildings and 
stoned cars, police have sprayeothem 
with tear gas and fired rubber bullets, 
and the clashes have taken some lives. 

Black educationists such as Mr 
Mazibuko remain unimpressed by the 
Government’s scheme to introduce 
acceptable SRCs. 

“The Government is wasting its 
time . The SRC issue is not the cause of 
(lie class boycotts, it is nothing more 
than a symptom”, he snid. 

Mr Mazibuko believes the root 
cause of the pupil unrest is “ridiculous- 
ly simple”: it is separate education. 

“Blnck education is like n sick 
patient with everybody attending to 
the symptoms while leaving the root 
problem untouched”, he snid, 

In South Africn there arc five minis- 
tries of education: one for whites, one 
for blacks, one for Indians and one for 
the Coloureds, who have mixed blood. 

Each ministry has a separate budget, 
a separate syllabus, separate Govern- 
ment officials, and teuchcrs of the 
same race ns the pupils. 

“Separation in education has caused 
suspicion among blacks thnt will con- 
tinue until the system k totally wiped 
out. Duly then will you he able to 
convince black pupils thnt their educa- 
tion is not inferior to that of whites 
Mr Mazibuko said. 

Until tliN happens the Government 
should resign itself to a vicious cycle of 
boycotts, lie said. 

”1 truly believe block children want 
an education. 'Nicy are tired of staying 
away from school and their parents nag 
them to return, but when they go bock, 
the trull) hits them: there is an inferior 
education with poor facilities. They 
become frustrated and the whole cycle 
of boycotts begins ognin.” 

Most block educationists, including 
Mr Mazibuko, do not support the 
school boycotts. 

‘Ilic Nobel Peace Prize winner for 
1984, Bishop Desmond Tutu, has also 
urged pupils to return to school. “An 
interior education is belter than no 
education”, is his advice. 


■■■ 


Teachers demonstrate for peace In San Salvador. 


Teachers’ union takes the lead in 
revived crusade for human rights 


EL SALVADOR 


Neil MacDonald, an edi- 
tor at World University 
Service and joint coordi- 
nator of the El Salvador 
Committee for Human 
Rights, has just returned 
from two months in Cen- 
tral America. Here he re- 
ports on a resumption of 
trade unfon activity in El 
Salvador and Its effect 
on teachers. 

Julio Portillo, the general secretary ot 
ANDES, the teachers’ union of war- 
torn El Salvador, has returned from 
exile to his homeland. 

"I asl year wc wen- .it “ur Kavcsi 
point”, tic said. “Our national lead- 
ership was Inrgely dismembered. Six of 
us were in prison nnd I had to flee the 
country. But our eighteenth congress 
this January elected n new executive 
und our work is pushing forward”. 

This year hns seen an extraordinary 
revival of open political and trade 
union activity, with ANDES in the 
forefront. Tenchcrs have protested, 
marched and struck for wogc increases, 
social benefits and in support of other 
unions in a country where more than 
50,000 people have been murdered by 
the autnonties. 

On November 5, 3,000 Salvado- 
reans marched through the capital in 
the country’s first openly political 
demonstration for four years. The 
People’s March for Peace, called by 
ANDES and the Committee of 
Mothers of the Disappeared, deman- 
ded that the Government resolve the 


underlying social nnd economic ten- 
sions which have plunged the country 
into civil war. 

“Peace talks mean more than just 
sitting down Dt a table,” said Scfior 
Portillo. The president^ elections ear- 
lier this year, he continued, “only 
legalized a government, but the prob- 
lems remain the same”. 

The problems are visible every- 
where. Guns poke out of heavily 
fortified police positions at every in- 
tersection on the street leading to the 
ANDES headquarters. Teachers have 
paid the price for the slogan on their 
union banner, “Education for liberty." 

In El SnlvadoT teaching has often 
been considered a subversive activity: 
326 teachers have been assassinated 
and 68 have "disappeared’ 1 since 1979. 
Two thousand schools have been aban- 
doned since the start of the war, 
leaving 250,000 children without 
education. 

Af I lie sa/ne time, 5. 000 teachers arc 
unemployed. Preliminary surveys by 
ANDES suggest a national illiteracy 
rnto of 65 to /0 percent, very different 
from the official government figure of 
34.7 per cent. 

Nevertheless, ANDES has held Its 
membership through the yenrs of rep- 
ression better than most unions or 
professional organisations. Of El Sal- 
vador’s 27.000 teachers, 7,000 are 
paid-up union members. Before the 
war ANDES had 17,000 members. But 
the real level of support for the union Is 
higher than these figures suggest. 

Every year tho Ministry or Educa- 
tion offers a prize for “Tencher of the 
Year”, chosen by direct and secret 
ballot among the teaching profession. 
The ANDES nominees swept the 
board with 23,800 votes. 

ANDES' popularity hns been won 
by its unrelenting right to defend 


teachers’ conditions, eroded in an 
economy dcvnstaled by war and 
drained by the mushrooming military 
budget. A bitter strike between Febru- 
ary and April by 3,000 teachers in the 
capital broke through a four-year wage 
freeze and won a 14 to 21 per cent 
salary rise. 

But, ns with increases promised to 
other state employees, payment has 
not keen made. Ten thousand teachers 
have not been paid at nil since Febru- 
ary. The teachers' medical insurance 
scheme, won in ANDES' first strike in 
1968, financed by teachers' contribu- 
tions of over £1 million annually, has 
almost totally collapsed. 

Many schools can quote at least one 
case of a teacher who has died for lack 
of medical attention. Teachers have 
had to build three hospitals with their 
own funds. Pensions are in an even 
more parlous state. With the official 
minimum salary standing at just under 
£50 a month, teachers' pensions enu be 
as low os £6 a month. Same of them are 
reduced to steeping rough on the 
streets. 

In the fnee of these difficulties 
ANDES hns become much more than 
a union. It is also a welfare institution: 
397 destitute families of teachers who 
have been assassinated, “disappeared” 
or consigned to political prison receive 
food aid from the union, financed 
through international solidarity from 
teachers' unions abrond. ANDES has 
also established a welfare nnd loan 
cooperative, CO- AN DES, which held 
its first conaress this year. 

The Ministry of Education has re- 
mained unresponsiblc to ANDES' de- 
mands for a solution to their problems. 
Budget trimming hns left the 5,000 
unemployed ana has denied registra- 
tion to tne 1 ,000 ot so new teachers 
graduated each year. 


Bid to boost lessons in life 


UNITED STATES 


: A national comission 
®ays schools wrongly 
. ignore the need for 
vocational education, 
r ®Ports Deborah Kasouf. 

i of American secondary 

scrrools must indude efforts to im- 
, Prove and strengthen vocational 
Mucafion, says a report from the 
^auonal Commission on Secondary 
vocational Education. 

national studies already 

• toe quality of secondary 
*jrool education have helped spur 

, ®oout 40 states to increase Ihejr 
requirements. They now re- 
' all students .to taws more 
^ emlc ( subjecls, sqch as English, 

: ■ i and. sqieoce. . - : . : : 

; l 'iaAT!L?k w report .prepared by a 

• 'pwel,.. applauds these: 
educational reform, but 

• i ' art ulitderlying assumption 

imTL.f? ea * cr cm pbasls on academic 

V^^^ p,ep,r '“ ionto ' 

5 


dent interests and abilities and the 
needs of high-school students who do 
not plan to go to college and so opt for 
a vocational programme. 

TTte report claims vocational educa- 
tion has been crowded out of many 
schools as academic requirements are 
increased, resulting in downgraded, 
second-class status, particularly for 
trade and industrial courses. 

It states that American society suf- 
fers from “educational myopia “by 
valuing only the college-bound. This 
bos resulted in an unacceptably high 

E irceniagc of students dropping out of 
eh school. , , . . 

In; addition, many high school 
graduates canhot perform well enough 


that reawakens their commitment to 
school and sparks a renewed interest in 
the academic skills”. 

The commission panel, set up by the 
National Centre for Research m Voca- 
tional Education at Ohio Stale Uni- 
versity and financed by the vocational 
and adult education office of the US 
Department of Education, calls for. a 
more balanced approach to attaining 
excellence, with a mix of : both 
academic and vocational courses and 
elective options to match students 
interests and learning styles. ■ . 

, The report states that the role of 
vocational education should be to 


New policy raises status 
of A level English 


expectations collide with reality , 

The report continues: Our secon- 
■: dary, schools reflect this obsfession by , 
valuing billy the' boilege-bdand. Such a 
narrow focus ignore?’ the fact that 
approximately ffl par cent of the jobs 
in America do not require a college 

• degree, aitd mosl studenfs will not 

°^mMy case?, vocational ^duration 

• helps motivaftfttudems to. reinmnio 

sctibbl. and is “frequently the catalyst 


when vocational -education comple-.. 
meats academic education”. ■ 

The report recommends that: 

• general and vocational education 
leaders should integrate their curricula 
and demonstrate the equal importance 
of academio and^ voratipqal; learning; 

• vocational education, should Jjol. be 
limited to students who have enrolled 
in vocational areas of concent ration; 

• a systematic programme of interest 
and aptitude assessment, career plan- 
ningandoccupational infpr(na(k>n eje- 
aguttl tohdpiMudcrit? iChoo«!_ithBir 
dulses mubt Be available, to all: 


MALAYSIA 


A major new policy initiative by the 
Malaysian Government will see the 
promotion of the GCE English A level 
examination in Ua schools next year. 

The Government has acknowledged 
that Us secondary school students need 
to master A level English in order to 
take up place? at overseas universities. 

The sudden switch in emphasis lias 
meant 8 temporary halt to the recruit- ' 
ment by' n British -based charity, the 
Centre for British . Teachers, of 
teachers working in Malaysia teaching 
English a foreign language while the 
government decides horn many, will be 
needed for the change; 

. Mrs Elizabeth Bryant, the general 
manager . of - the Centre for British 
Teachers, said: "The Malaysians have 
been reviewing all their educational 
programme -aqd they arc very kten to . 
renew their links with British : ediiea- : 
Hon’*. 1 , ; >'• • 

The CBT has no ideaof fhe pamber • 
of teachers needed ;for the switch, bql . 
has; told 11. Jt planned 'tp take on (hat | 
there may be oppofUmKles fa Mfcteysfcu - 
next ■ year • •• • •/ •• / .. ' ; 

• i .• :i- . : ■ • * ' -i -• -> ' 1 


ft employs about 300 teachers In four 
different projects - In Morocco, 
Malaysia, Brunei and West Germany 
(where it has a handful of specialist 
English teachers). 

Richard Garner 

# Mr Lee Kuan Yew, Singapore's 
Prime Minister, has announced that 
from 1986, English is to be the sole 
language of Inslr action throughout 
education, writes Geoffrey Parkins, 
Mandarin will, however, remain as the 
country's national, language and con- 
tinue to be taught In schools along with 
Tamil and Malay, np part- of the 
Government’s overall policy of en- 
couraging Singaporeans to be profi- 
cient In both English and a second 


language. 

. The right to speak and learn Malay 
and Tamil. remains in the constitution 
U> safeguard the cultural heritage of 
Malays and TamiMndtaiys. - ■ 

. * Mr j^ice sgld foal . while the Govern: 
nieni plotted fr&tt store )h fhe English 
language its the iqedhsm afedocaliod, 
business pad administration, English 
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OVERSEAS ■ 


Citizen Chevenement starts 
tobeatthe patnoticdrum 


France's Education Minister, M Jcan- 
Pierre Clicvfciivineni, lias begun ex- 
lollinu the merits nr civic education, 
•which be intends lu reintroduce into 
Flench education. 

Speaking at a conference on tne 
theme of “how to be a citizen he 
quoted at length from an eighteenth 
century French writer. Montesquieu, 
on the need to instil into the young a 
sense of civic duty and love for their 
native -country, He also cited Jules 
Feirv, the father of compulsory pnm- 
I ary education . who gave pride of place 
in the curriculum to moral and civic 
education with b liberal dressing of 


patriotic fervour. 

Civic instruction was dropped from 
tlic curriculum fit the ntitl- 1 .JvUs, leuv- 
ina ii gap which suine teachers tried to 
fill by debates on current affairs or 
projects on the locality. 

M Chevenement believes that tlw 
subject is just ns relevant now as n was 
in the nineteenth century. "The com- 
mon good" is loo often forgotten, he 
said, in Hie internal strife between 
political parties, pressure groups and 
conflicting interests of all kinds .com- 
bined with “unbridled individualism. 

And now that the wnr in Europe has 
shifted to the economic and technolo- 
gical front he believes France needs 
not only good workers and engineers 
but good citizens and patriots. 

M Alain Savary, the former Educa- 
tion Minister, set up a commission last 
year tu look into the reform of history 
teaching and asked it to consider civic 
education, but the commission’s sug- 
gestions do not appear to have been 
taken into account. 

Basing his own proposals on another 
report, M Chevenement announced 
that from next September the subject 
would be taught for one hour a week in 
primary schools and would then be 
introduced progressively into the low- 
er secondary curriculum. 

To avoid overloading upper secon- 
dary* studios,, history, and. philosophy.* 
teachers would he asked simply to 

I introduce discussion of suitable texts. 
More details will be given shortly of 


Mary Follain on why the 
French Education 
Minister wants young 
people to show a keener 
sense of civic duty. 

the actual content of lessons which will 
cover certain aspects of the legal 
system, local administration and 
national government, including the 
constitution, human rights, political 
parlies, trades unions and internation- 
al relations. . „ . 

Critics were quieh in onto the ab- 
sence of any suggestion that pupils 
might lie given more opportunity to 
practise responsibility or leadership 
within the school. As it is, senior- 

pupils have no responsibility towards 
younger ones and classroom dele cates 
to school councils wield very little 

influence. . , . , , . 

It has also been argued that today s 
pupils are very different from those m 
Jules Ferry’s day and that the concept of 
“good citizens’ needs to be redefined. 
Teachers are wary of the thin line 
dividing civic instruction from moral 
education and are afraid of being 
accused of indoctrination. 






LV- 


Jean-Pierre Chevfenement 


Middle-aged teachers remember 
having I" copv sentences like “sloth is 
the mother of all vices" every morning. 

M Michel Levnnnier. a lycdc history 
teacher who has lu-en incorporating 
civic instruction into his lessons for the 
nasi II veurs, comments: “Many of us 
rejected all rigid moral codes in the 
student revolution of May 1968, in 
favour or individualism, and most 
would prefer not to get involved. M 
Chcvfcncment is giving us a delicate 

mission." „ 

French teachers are generally un- 
willing to venture into the minefield of 
character training and leave H to the 
parents, who are often indignant at 
interference from teachers. A recent 
survey of right-wing parents views 
has, however, shown that 75 per cent 
think discipline should be exercised 
equally at home and at school. 

M Chcvfcncment is proving popular 
with right-wing parents, according to 
the weekly magazine Le Point. During 
his five months in office his key words 
have been “effort, merit, discipline 
and patriotism." He has emphasized 
the importance of the three Rs and said 
teachers' prime aim should be the 
transmission of knowledge. 

If Sir Keith Joseph is “h secret 
socialist” as a Times headline sug- 
gested during the student grant uproar 
then M ChcvSnement is certainly a 
secret conservative. “He speaks the 
same language as the parents," says 
the magazine, and the rather old- 
fashioned Chevfcnemeni style is bring- 
ing about a new consensus on the 
usually controversial subject of cduca- 

His methods are less popular with 
many members of his own party who 
accuse him of £litism and a simplistic 
approach which is “a reversal of a 
century-old struggle to achieve quality 

for all.” . , . _ ei 

Professor Louis Legrand, of Stras- 
bourg University, whose report lias 

ismT He said M Chcvfcncment has put 
the educational clock back 50 years. 






The rigid separation of the two communities breeds negative stereotypes. 

Pupils allowed to develop 
ugly picture of Arabs 


ISRAEL 


Jewish Israeli schoolchildren usually 
associate the word “Arab" with “dir- 
ty", “smcllv”, “terrorist" or “primi- 
tive”, according to a senior Israeli 
education researcher. 

Speaking In Tel Aviv at a Hlstadrut 
(general trade union federatlon- 
Israel's TUCj teachers’ union confer- 
ence on racism, Alouph Hareven, of 
Jerusalem's Van Leer Institute, said 
that most Israeli schoolchildren do not 
know that one In every six Israeli 
citizens is an Arab. 

Nor do most schoolchildren, born 
after Israel’s 1967 conquest of the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank, differentiate 
between Israeli Arabs (who are citizens 
of the state of Israel) and Arabs living in 
the occupied territories (who are not 
citizens). 

Mr Hareven said that most Israeli 
schoolchildren do not regard Arabs as 
hill human beings, a view based on 
ignorance. Given the generally sepa- 
rate areas of habitation and completely 
.■■separate flchootj-systera*! few Jewish 
Israeli children come Into contact with 
Arabs. 

Mr Hareven briefly referred to some 


recent cases in which Arabs murdered, 
or are suspected of murdering, Jewish 
children or hitchhikers, and said that 
“the general security service told me 
that 99.9 per cent of Israeli Arabs have 
never done anything to hurt the coun- 
try. We cannot dehumanize a whole 

E npulation because of a few”. Mr 
larevcn is a former director of the 
Israeli Foreign Ministry’s Information 
(Propaganda) Department. 

He called on Israeli teachers, starting 
in kindergarten, to Introduce such 
subjects as “Israel’s Arabs”, “Israel's 
relations with Arab countries" and 
“peace with Arab states” into the 
classroom, he also urged them to 
arrange meetings between Jewish and 
Arab schoolchildren. 

But one teacher In the audience said 
that when he suggested arranging a 
meeting between Ids class and an Arab 
class, all his coUeagues “Jumped down 
my throat”. 

The director-general of the Educa- 
tion Ministry, Mr Eliczcr Shmuell, said 
(hat Jewish and Arab visits to each 
other’s homes tended to be somewhat 
forced. He said Joint all-day camps and 
seminars with Jewish and Arab trainee 
teachers could be useful. 

Benny Morris 


Sir - There can be no doubt that (here 
is a desperate need for courses such as 
those which are to be offered under the 
Certificate of Pre-Vocattonal Educa- 
tion banner especially since they will 
lead to nationally recognized qualifica- 
tions. .However, those who most 
urgently need such provision are the 1 4 
to 16-yeai-olds who have been 
"switched off’ by the acqdemicnlly 
orientated GCE and CSE courses. 

In this context the CPVE could be 
used to validate and coordinate the 
excellent . Initiatives’ being taken by 
schools piloting such schemes as the 
Alternative Curriculum .Strategy and 
the Low Attaining Pupils programme., . 
If the CPVE was. made available for 
this age group then schools would be 
able jo. offor couries leading to 

A ‘ m ' i . - r ' 1 ■ 1 


X/Slevels 


everyone 


Sir - The Welsh Secondary Schools' 
Association can only express ‘surprise 
at the 'favourable reaction pi certain 

pupils of trite, acadejiuc. Quality, these ■ 
can. only implicate choices and bfar 
selection: piuerns; • - 
.TliHj- is not fhe place tp. repent , 
previous arguments In detail, -but we. 
still see grave problems arising in many 
schools when they attempt to staff this 
hybrid* see serfoite funding a ltd re- 
source implications during a period OP 
financial restraint and sec all other 
valuable ndmexamination work in 
Form 6 being sadly inhibited; i. . , 

m j pugh 

Wekh^ecOndary Schools' | - ■ V A, 

Croesjweiitog Comprehensive , School 
Cwwhrart.,.,Owen^. • 


nationally recognized qualifications 
for their total population, GCEs and 
CSEs for the academically inclined and 
the CPVE for the vocationally orien- 
tated. 

As confirmed by Mark Jackson in 
his article on the YTS (TES, Decem- 
ber 14) there is an abundance of 
evidence to show that at 16, youngsters 
prefer, and need, quite specific fob- 
oricntqtcd education ■ and training, 
even If there is no guarantee of a Job at 
the end.of the Course. 

Tt begins to appear that the 1 6-year- 
olds have adjusted to the changes in 
■society more quickly than, those who 
plan their courses. Many recognize 
that the type of vocational education 
previously reserved fpj those either in 
. emptdyptcnt. dr being "prepared for 

j Disguised cuts 


specific employnent can become ex- 
tremely useful general (technical or 
commercial) education in Its own 
right. 

For example; a person who has been 


ability to type a useful additional asset 
either at work or when out of work. 
Similarly, a -young, man might find it 
useful to learn the basic technology 
and skills of the construction industry, 
hot because -he will ever build a house 
but because' he will live in one. 

• There are many . : disadvantaged 
groups in society who are - rightly 


’ not' reveal : the true sericmsitess of the 

■ situation jri schools. The. instrumental 
tuition sfertldQt for example. Is facing a. 
far bleak# future- than piost realize. 

. As ihtj report points outi parents and ;. 
the , local community . can .often be ■ ■ 
misled Into believing (dl is-jVpH : in 
school music by the. cleyer.: Vmonaget . 
mem" of cuts: There arp lto slmpfe 

■ Wavs,', for instance, of disguising axtjrt.'. 
In' instrumental provision: .v. 

1 | Teaching time to the schools, the 1 • 

lifeblood of (her service; is cut,. 5«$t, 
while “shpp ; wigdowr ' ;act jvlties and [ ; 
schemes; are. ipi-dtehted, Titarefctes 
the false ifppijessidn of Sphool 

: ”*2 Pupil miihbjefs, being! pOlifiA * 
sensitive figures, arp faBniputytw by , , 


tookme to the educational service for 
helpt tne unemployed 16-year-old who 
cannot find a suitable place on a YTS 

instructing teachers, against their best 1 
advice, to < reduce individual lesson 
, . times. In both coses pupil numbers 
remain stalk, or even Increase, while 
the: service teeters dn the edge of 
-collapse.. '• A • 

. A :more revealing. Statistic is tfie 
. number of 1 hours of 7 tidividual tuition ,, 
each child receives ■ per annum; 1 
, sysptet that : parents \ oE budding in- 
strumental! sts would, 1 In many cases, 

I - , _ L — ...11 I ; .L- 


programme and who cannot afford 
roll-time education, the ex- YTS 
trainees who have not been offered a 
job, and of course, the mature unem- 
ployed. 

As originally planned, the CPVE 
was only for those who are already 
lucky enough to be able to afford 
full-time education, and it is difficult to 
refute the argument that preparing a 
CPVE course is tantamount to making 
jam for those who already have bread 
and butter While ignoring the needs of 
those who are starving. 

Dr E R WHITTLEY 
153 Chichester Road 
Cleethorp.es 
Sohth Humberside : 

' ly worse conditions of employment, in 


either provide adequate resources .'for 
: instrumental tuitidn :pr “come dean” . 
with; parents, wHo rijay .otherwise be- 
IteVe lhaljackpf prdtressisdue tp the 
■. inadequacy of toe;qnlld‘pt kacherV^i:. 
; Ainoth^t . relevtinCrilatter. which has- 
not yetbefcp qtred properly, andwhich 
• : has q sfcri^us.effert drtThfc-iirithttnental! 

sendee, 1 kthe moraldof teachers. The. 

: iristrtollerital , IphChjrig. profession al -. 

a. 


ly worse conditions of employment, in 
fact, than .those of class teachers who 
are themselves grossly undervalued. 
These factors alone are . enough to 
destroy motivation, but when yqu add 
to, them tfie ever-present threat of cuts, 
which hangs particularly ominously 
over the instrumental service 1 , you can 
well Understand the despair of many 
teachers;., 


. In. today's economic climate it seems 
thm (he Value of instrumental tuition 




niuidi a a . j 

at : risk. But the balance of (he whole 
. education : service, and a .balanced 
eduCa'tioa';serylde is phreiy a ?siiie qua. 

■; >i3rt M k civihz^;tociefy : t .- ’’ ' :• j 

i v. 

! Hortorary Sectetary , .-/j. 

'Hounslow Association -peripatetic -. 

. .ItlSUumental Teachers ' T 
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Career choices 

Sir - Your article “Bushy mils and the 
Minister meet the YTS dummy” ( TEX 
November 30) states that “the hundred 
or so exhibitors appeared keen to 
recruit" and, talking about the Prison 
Service stand, “the whole thing was 
more a public relations exercise than a 
careers promotion". 

The general purpose of a careers 
convention is to inform. It often pro- 
vides young people with their nrst 
meaningful contact with a range oi 
employers, and gives them the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with those employers 
what it is like to work in the particular 
industry, profession or job repre- 
sented. , . . 

Guidance to local education °[” 
ities on the organization of. IMir 
careers services by the Department oi 
Employment specifically states as one 
aim of the service "to help pupils to 
reach informed, realistic decisions ao- 
out their careers”. The careers conven- 
tion is one step (of many) on i that pain. 
There are several thousand dine re ru 
choices a young person may take, m 
order for it to be an “informed choice, 
alternatives must be considered - ma 
is the purpose of the convention. 
Recruitment, whilst it may on ore 
sions take place if the representativ 
are from a monopoly (such as the ros 
Office) js generally frowned upon. 

At tne stage the young people wer 
probably at, it is no wonder the biaies 
stand was that of the careers service, 
was so lfi to 20 years ago when 1 used 
attend similar events held in centrej 
London, and does no more than relire 
the need fpr information and S u, dj“y* 

In an increasingly perplexing worro- 
.1 hope your readers were not 
, by your comments into bchevmg th 
careers conventions are gloritiee r* 
cruitittent, agency gatherings. 

- R.PSf-ADE; 

■T Principal careers officer ; ; 

- 33 Tnplty Street - 

' i Dorchester ’. ■ •/' 1 : ■ • ' ^ 

,.j J/OoraetJv:.- 
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By the bristles 

Sir - It seems to me that Mclvyn 
Elpitec has got hold of the wrong end 
of the baton or brush or pen. (“The 
Elusive Arts” TES December 7). 

Nothing in wlmt Diivid Hargreaves 
said would deny that “it is in the very 
nature of art thut it strives to communi- 
cate the incommunicable", nr Hint it is 
“from this that the nrts tnkc their 
power, their excitement und their 
challenge". 

Dr Hargreaves was not talking ab- 
out art perse, though. He was talking 


about arts teachers. He suggested that 
unless arts tcnchers stnrl getting the act 
together, selling the product und the 
educational importance of the product 
to both their clients (pupils) and 
employers (I.c.n.s), then the bleak 
scenario of evolutionary crisis, that 
Harold Osborne had painted ut the 
opening of the same conference, might 
come true. 

Dr Hargreaves was simply pointing 
out that getting the act together might 
exclude using jargon (“wittgenstemi- 
tU", he labelled it) or “preciousness" - 


exclude using jargon (“Wittgensteini- 
tls”, he labelled it) or “preciousness" - 
the very thing Mr Elphec resorts to 
with his “high art" examples, talk af 
Mount Parnassus and implication that 
“great peaks of human artistic achieve- 
ment" were not created to “perform an 
instrumental function”. 

These are precisely the elitist criteria 
that bar an understanding or enjoy- 
ment of the arts to thousands of our 
pupils, deny the arts a real role in 
society ana create nn hcirarchy of 
artistic achievement that is about con- 
noisscurshin and not about education. 

It is possible to put a ease for (lie nrts 
without resorting to jargon nr prc- 
dousness and without that case 
"crushing the nrts to conformity with a 
utilitarian society" (whatever Mr 
Elphec menns by this). If today's 
teachers of the arts nrc to achieve a real 
shift in educational perspective and to 
rescue education from the fuel -laden 
sterility, first described by Dickens 
over 100 years ago In Hard Times, then 
they must start considering the func- 
tions and purposes of the arts and 
reject the use of language that is toll of 
value-laden noise like “great", "glo- 
rious", “nico”, “ugly", “beau li fill", 
“disgust mg”, etc. 

Tne arts involve the act of designing, 
whether ft be ;i poem, a piece of music, 
a painting, a “masterpiece" (in 
Elphcc's terms). That net of designing 
Is not remote front ordinary affairs in 
that it Involves the organizing and 
patterning of ideas mid forms towards 
a desired and predicted end. Its im- 
portance, educationally, is that ft 
should underpin and invite compari- 
son with all creative acts in life. 

David Hargreaves's point was, sure- 
ly, that the arts teacher does not 
promote the case for this cent ml role of 
the arts in education by using languuge 
which is, in itself, remote from ordm- 
>7 affairs. 

ANDY MORTIMER 

Cumbria Teacher Fellow 

Centre for Educational Research und 

Development 

Univer sity of Lancaster 

War catalogues 

Sir - As teachcr/librarian, one is the 
recipient of numerous publishers' cata- 
logues. Do any colleagues share my 
toncem over the type of book being 
pushed” by a few publishers? 
salamander Books in its 12-page 
cawogne devotes five pages to 
of war. Even more alarming 
Hamlyn with pages advertising 
War IU and Armies 
Are we conditioning 
-our EiBdonts towards acceptance of the 
jexl conflict? As teachers, wc should 
S towards peace, 

s m McGregor 

sf<§sr M ‘ n °> 

Jersey 


Special courses 
axe wielded 
at expense of 
the vulnerable 


Sir - As students on the initial pre- 
service BEd course. Children with 
Severe Learning Difficulties, at New- 
costlc upon Tyne Polytechnic we 
would like to comment on the recent 
Government proposals embodied in 
the ACSET report (June 1984). 

The report, drawn up by the Advis- 
ory Committee on the Supply and 
Education of Teachers, has recom- 
mended to the Secretary of State that 
initial training courses concentrating 
on the pre-service education of stu- 
dents intending to teach “children with 
severe learning difficulties" be phased 
out ns soon ns possible. Governmental 
policy is to replace these courses with 
primury courses that encompass uu (as 
yet unspecified) element of special 
education, but will not qualify students 
to tench “children with severe learning 
difficulties". 

To ounlify as a specialist teacher 
probably menus another two yews, 
primnry teaching experience, then a 
one year specialist secondment year. 
In efreet it will take an individunl 
dedicated in this field of education 
seven to eight years in order to tench 
the children he went in training to 
tench. 

We emphasize at this point Mint 
students on the present course would 
nul I** pu-jiart-il !■' Ibis U-iigili of 
lime training in order to teach “child- 
ren with severe learning difficulties". 

We also believe ihsil Governmental 
policy is lucking In several ureas, hi 
order to meet the ruouiruiicnts de- 
manded by children with special needs 
you need specialist teachers. We be- 
lieve that u one year specialized 
.secondment course is not enough time 
to (min teachers to the high standards 
necessary. Wc believe that one year is 
not enough time for primary (ruined 

Brief respite 

Sir - We would like to express oui 
appreciation of vour diarist f“S upe r- 
teachcr and male chauvinist . TES, 
December 7) who has written such a 
perceptive comment upon the views 
and activities of Mr Cyril Mapiey. In 
all the press comment that we nave 
seen your article stands alone in judg- 
ing the level of entertainment provided 
by our colleague. Wc would request, 
however, not too much publicity as ft 
may deprive us of our very own 
"trustee from the tool-room*. 

However, on this occasion your 
diarist did suggest that pupils might be 
influenced by some of hfs views. We 
would like to assure you that after a 
brief acquaintance our boys are very 
unlikely to be impressed; they are 
discriminating enough to appreciate 
that his forte Is drawing. 

What concerns some of us Is that 
apparently he is listened to by Con- 
servative Party advisory bodies and 
even Sir Keith himself. 

We do envy your diarist m only 
meeting Cyril s views in occasional 


Jud si no pISrllAG phrase “by any standards” as “one of 

Jf WUgUJg UIUU» the sloppiest of cliches”, Fowler re* 


S .C y? ?• accuses me of 

I writing that does not have 

familiar 8^4 well used express- 
Su t hot so, the r rad log 
KJ ■ J** 10 hard L except perhaps , 
SWn Starts 

StuSt??? 5 ' with 

3EL& own **ndaid* * 

I ^ brave or MthrasH who 

i *?!* • ^ttBpwtag catamenia may 
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the sloppiest or cliches”, Fowler re- 
plied: “Like many phrases that have 
become clkhfc, it la beyond reproach 
vrhea JudkJouriy used . And Gowers 
has written thus: 

“Erie Partridge’s Dictionary (of 
Cttchfca) cod tains some thousands of 
entries. But, as he says fa fas preface, 
■what is » cBcfafl Is partly g- matter of 
opinion. It h also i matter tdoasriom 
ffayof those fa Ws dfctWoary ^ mayor 
may net be pHcbfe ltdeprtdi i on how 
n kMi WHtm would be need- 


netefahattL ‘HUn end offhewedee' and 
^S<*riepbant’. IMiW ; \ 


teachers to adopt new teaching styles, 
attitudes, approaches and experiences 
vital to the effective teaching of child- 
ren with severe learning difficulties. 

Also, wc are convinced that the 
number of teachers taking advantage 
of a secondment year will oc poor due 
to lack of incentives, l.e.a. provision, 
fears of job security, family mobility 
and motivation. 

The present "children with severe 
lenrning difficulties" course, and simi- 
lar courses around the country, offer 
students interested in the profession of 
special education the opportunity to 
train to a very high standard. Wc 
believe that the closure of these 
courses would be at (he expense of an 
already vulnerable section of society. 
While agreeing with the concept or the 
integration of children with special 
needs into mainstream education, we 
believe that this objective can only be 
successfully achieved if the policy of 
integration is enrried out slowly, max- 
imizing the skills of specialist teachers, 
and backed by a massive injection of 
funds to adapt educational establish- 
ments to suit the demands of handicap- 
ped children. 

Wc urge the Government to keep 
present courses open until time has 

t irovcn that subsequent provision is 
ciisiblc and effective, with lhe.su 
issues in mind, we urge anyone con- 
cerned to write to us with suggestions 
on how to oppose the closure of 
Newcastle and all such courses 
throughout the country for “children 
with severe Icurniug difficulties”. 
Their voice is never heard. 
CHRISTOPHER ROLLINGS 
(UEd Yr 2) 

On behalf of all students on 
BEd CSLD Course, 

Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic. 

press releases as we look forward to 
our own brief respite over the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

GODFREY WOOD 
MERVYN DAVIES 
17 Acres Rise 
Ticehurst 
Sussex 

More to life . . . 

Sir - It would appear that Mr Cyril 
Mapiey is far more super than the 
writer of your Diary (December 7) 
article when it comes (o the assessment 
of the balance of curriculum left after 
history, geography, literature, classics, 
sociology and religious studies have 
been removed from it. Not even many 
adults of the “parent" category, who 
know what life expects of mankind, 
would agree with the writer in that the 
balance was little more than technical 
drawing. 1 

HARRY NESS 
2 Comber Road 
Bournemouth 

meaning. If you choose one of (hem for 
that reason Vou need not be afraid of 
being callerTH cUdte-monger.V 
Mr Slide also accuses me of “lack of 
concord” In my grammar. He quotes 
my words; “examples of unseemly 
grammar that to Ironically mars the 
paper”! and says that the “true antece- 
dent of 'mars* Is ‘examples’ not 'gram- 
mar'”. This Is ridiculous, for the trlle 
antecedent js Indeed "grammar”. It Is 
hot Ute examples that mpr the pwr,ll. 
' Is the unseemly grammar. ; -.;i 

. Hfa-'camnuhenls on ply use of the 
words “a Wen id” are absurd. Lilemti 
has been fa use In our fanguage slnce at 
least !62lVwt Aw Oxford Dictionary 
uUs qi.lbat ft ba& been used, with fax 
article state Hint date* : ■ 

Mr Slade'scofnroeutsoa thegmmd 



Sir Keith Joseph . . . harsh world 

Wise leader 

Sir - I do not know Sir Keith Joseph, 
but surely the press and the public arc 
treating him harshly. 

Leadership on battlefields or on 
snort sc rounds or in boardrooms or in 


Parliament,' or even in the home, calls 
for great wisdom, and this 1 think Sir 
Keith possesses. “Reader pour mieux 
saiuer'' is a good motto which has 
guided many of his predecessors to 
success, and of course there must be 
other paths which are equally and 
economically effective along which Sir 
Keith can iread and win general 
approval. 

WILLIAM V STEVENS 
12 Hillpark Avenue 
Edinburgh 


Blind alley 


Grade problems 

Sir - Articles in The TES by Roger 
Murnhy (November 30) and Francesca 
Garforth (December 14) raise ques- 
tions about the policy-making deci- 
sions of the Secondary Examinations 
Council. The sort of foreboding ex- 
pressed by Roger Murphy was known 
to the SEC before the decision was 
taken to mount the grade related 
criteria exercise. Likewise, with prob- 
lems of timing discussed by Francesca 
Garforth. 

The examinations boards and others 
concerned with the practicalities have 
also made it clear tnat it will be very 


(Incidentally, ft is 


interesting that there is now no mem- 
ber of the SEC's professional staff who 


Sir - Alan Evans (TES, December 7) Is, 
of course, quite right to say that the 
statement, “the responsibility far reli- 
gious instruction In particular faiths 
lies with (he churches and pared Is, and 
this should take place outside the 
school”, Is not an ex cathedra Utterance 
of the National Union of Teachers. II Is 
preceded by the words: “There are 
many teachers wlio find (he 1944 Act's 
provision for each school day to begin 
with an net of worship (presumably 
Christian) and compulsory religious 
education Inimical to the spirit of 
multicultural education”. 

ff people were misled by the Associa- 
tion of Christian Teachers’ press re- 
lease, I nm grateful (a Mr Evans for 
correcting them. I also Invite your 
readers to write lo me for u full text of 
the ACT press release, with the NUT 
dlscDSstanpapcr, “Religious Education 
in a MuKUalth Society”. They can then 
see what sense they can make of cither. 

Mr Evans is also correct to say that 
the part of the NUT paper which he 
quotes Is only one point of view, ft Is, 


difficult to apply grade related criteria 
in any valid way. (Incidentally, ft is 
interesting that there is now no mem- 
ber of tiro SEC's professional staff who 
has worked as a full-time officer of an 
examinations board.) 

How, then, con the decision toset up 
the GRC working parlies be ex- 
plained? It was taken, effectively, at a 
meeting between Sir Keith Joseph and 
some members of the SEC on January 
30, just three weeks after the Sheffield 
spec cl i to which it was supposedly a 
response. What is not clear is the 
extent to which that response was 
spontaneous. In any event, the issue 
had become u fait accompli by the time 
of the full council meeting on February 

In this light, there must he a ques- 
tion about the amount of control which 
could be exerted by teachers and 
examinations boards if the funding of 
syllnbus construction were to be as 
lavish (Francesca Garforth was right in 
her estimate) as was that for the GRC 
exercise. 

STEPHEN MOORE 
70 Anneslic Rond 
Newport Pagnell 
Bucks. 

however, (he only viewpoint spelled out 
at such length fa the paper, with the 
Invoked authority of “many teachers”. 
This may not be a statement “by the 
NUT” but It will suffice until a real 
NUT statement comes along. 

Moreover, this widespread “opinion 
of teachers” Is the basis of the discus- 
sion paper's whole subsequent drift, 
whfch is that leas central direction of 
schools fa the way of religious educa- 
tion in 1944 terms would make Muslims 
happier, Mr Evans is free to think Hint 
the NUT paper is ‘‘a carefully reasoned 
argument”. It Is, indeed, a competent 
and sensitive presentation of a 
hopelessly incoherent line of drought. 

II is not the NUT’s fault that the 
road to which Us discussion paper 
points is a blind alley, The union Ls, 
Ivowcver, responsible for seeming lo 
recommend it. 

RICHARD WILKINS 

General secretary 

Association of Christian Teachers 

27 Spring Gnrdcns 

Canton 

Watford 

Herts WD2 6JJ 


Appeal aftermath Social notes 


Sir - Howard Sharron says that Surrey 
chose to ignore an appeal committee's 
findings on two children with special 
educational needs (TES, November 
30). May I remind Mr Sharron that an 
appeal committee cart either confirm 
the education provision In a special 
needs statement, of remit to the l.e.a. 
for further consideration. 

In this case the appeal committee 
remitted for further consideration. 
This is precisely what Surrey local 
education authority did. 
GERALDINE WILLI AMS 
Assistant coun ty ed u cation officer 
(special needs) 

Surrey County Council 

County Hall 

Kings! on Upon Thant es 

are silly. There are no gerundives fn the 
English language. How, (hen, could I 
be said to approve of them? And as for 
“Gerunds 1 going”, that Is an utterly 
Inane phrase. What fa It supposed lo 
mean? Anyone who thinks there are 
gerundives in the English, language 
cannot know much about Its elements. 

Mr Slade -manifests his need of 
grammar. . . 

ARTHUR SEFTON: 

■2 -Orchard Field > ; v ; -^i. : ,! 
Avenfag , . . 

Tetbury / ' ; • " 1 

Gloucestershire . \ ■ • 


this correspondence is now' closed 
Editor, 


Sir - Now that the DES Statistical 
Review 13/84 lias shown a correlation 
between social background and ex- 
amination successes ( TES , December 
14), is it not lime for the Secretary of 
State to amend the Regulations and 
delete the inclusion of exam results in 
the school brochure. Perhaps it would 
be more honest to replace the exam 
result^ with an analysis of socio-ecoipo- 
mic backgrounds of the parental back- 
ground of pupils attending the school? 

N M POTTER 

The Ancasier High School 

Shannon Avenue 

Lincoln 9 

Letters for publication should be kept 
as brief as possible and typed on one 
side of the paper only, The Editor 
reserves the right to cut or . amend 
them. 


Travel 
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Let us 
praise 

NEVILLE PALMER 

A little-publicized fact is that Sir Keith 
Joseph, now in his third year ns 
Education Secretary, is one of the 
longest serving Ministers in recent - 
times, the others, one assumes, having 
been transferred before completing, 
the two-year probation period sug- 
gested for headteachers. A mucn- 
publicizcd fact is that Sir Keith and his 
advisers think that the standards of 
education in the maintained sector 
have gone down over the years and 
that it is their function, cither through 
Green Papers on governors or cent ra- 
ised curriculum control, to reverse the 

decline. . ... 

But let me offer the mimslcr a 
helmed birthday present 7 » gleam of 
light -by describing what is happening 
in ninny schools through rcvealingwliat 
is happening in one. The catchment 
area includes a township nnd two 
ex-mining villages, one in conurbation 
with Newcastle upon Tyne and the 
oilier not far removed from it. Some 6t 1 
per cent of the population within the 
catchment area live in local authority 
housing, some the result of inner-city 
re-housing, and forty per cent in 
privately owned housing, most being 
semi-detached or small detached. 

If anything, the socio-economic mix 
is skewed downwards and is repre- 
sentative more of an _ urban chan a 
suburban community. The annual in- 
take, since the school caters for the 


13— IK range, varies between 240 mid 
3IHI and the total number on a roll is 
l J5(t. 1 2U of whom arc in the sixth- form. 
Of the 320 children who stay Tor lunch, 
150 are entitled to free meals. 

1 have described the school and Us 
area in such detail to stress its ordinari- 
ness. I haw luughi in five areas of the 
country, all. admittedly. North of Wat- 
ford, but, with local variations, I might 
be describing a school in any one of 
them, fur this is the reality of educa- 
tion. 

In the days of selective education, 
within an area rather broader than this 
school serves, approximately 20 per 
cent of the children went to the local 
grammar school. The rest went to 
small secondary modern schools. The 
grammar school was a good school 
which offered a traditional curriculum, 
but. even so. not all its pupils achieved | 
the magic figure of five O levels and 
above and the sixth-form was always 
comparatively small. Nevertheless, it 
served its community well, and Sir 
Keith would have commended it. and, 
possibly, used it as a yardstick against 
which to measure the performance of 
the comprehensive school. 

So. let us do just that. Last year s 
fifth year hud an mtnke of 284. Twenty 
per cent of thnt would give 57 people, 
although since the school now hikes all 
the children in a narrower area than 
that served by the grammnr school , the 
number should probably be smaller. 
Nevertheless let us assume that 57 is- 
the figure and that from that 57. a 
proportion might have been expected to 
gain five O levels, or their equivalent, 
and above. Predictably, this figure was 
exceeded. What actually happened was 
that 63 people gained their five Os and 
above and, if the number is dropped by 
one, 73 people gained four 0 levels 


and above. Ninety people gained an O 
level in English language, seventy-! wo 
an O or equivalent ill muthemKiics and 
even humble history, sometimes the 
orphan of the options, clocked up 65 
passes at this level. 

From the large CSE entry (IhnfJ 
subject entries) far more pupils gained 
Grades 1 and 2 than Grades 4 and 5. 
The “average" grade wns nearer to 
Grade 2 than Grade 3 and “unclassi- 
fied", that knell of dopm for the 
conscientious Head of TJepnriment, 
accounted for only 3.25 per cent of the 
total subject entry. The 39 straight A 
level candidates gained a pass rate just 
short of 70 per cent with "near misses” 
(that is, O level passes) accounting for 
the next 25 percent. Two pupils passed 
the Oxford University Entrance Ex- 
amination and performance in RSA 
business studies and City and Guilds 
Vocational Preparation (General) Ex- 
aminations were studded with credits 
and distinctions. 

If, as I claim, this represents a 
mitionnl tendency, what other, more 
general, signs arc there? In the morale 
of the profession, battered as it is by 
accusations of neglect and working 
under conditions which sometimes 
even contravene the Health nnd Safety 
ut Work Acts, there arc none. In what 
its members do despite the difficulties 
assailing them, there arc many. 

Consider, for example, a survey 
undertaken by a teachers’ panel of a 
large CSE board into the performance 
of candidates in English language over 
the post 10 years. Scripts of candidates 
who had been awarded Grade 1 passes 
ten years ago were assessed using the 
criteria For the current examination, 
nnd it found that a proportion would 
not today gain their O level equivalent. 
Standards expected for candidates 










have therefore been raised. Yet, from 
a larger entry, a higher proportion of 
candidates arc currently gaining Grade 
I passes. Putting it bluntly, the ex- 
amination is harder but more people 
are doing well. 

The number of places available in 
higher education is falling - something 
which tragically highlights the fact that 
the schools arc producing large num- 
bers of students with A levels since the 
fate of those unable to gain a place is a 
newsworthy event. Even HMl reports 
have in common the number of things 
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TONY RAVEN 
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• Sq this'is' a temWtt-EaBftsh .dep&Hr,-: 0 
men! I thought, casting my eyes 
around. A young staff - pure South 
Loudon Radical chic with some of the 
best badges I had seen for some time. 

Thou gh ineligible by birth to take 
part in the wider issues of the Great 
Women’s Movement, here 1 was, one 
of them-, with them; at the Chalk Face. 

A little cog. os It were, chugging 
forward a mighty engine. I could 
barely repress n frisson of excitement . 
Surreptitiously I opened my briefcase 
and eased out n document, well 
thumbed and heavily underlined. I lay 
it, pot too ostentatiously, of course, on 
die bulging contents of the bag, a 
declaration for them all to see. 

y umped to my. feet, "Oh, hello I” 
e sized me up, her eyes travelling 
from top to toe with surprising rapid- 
ity, Berate me stood a creature of 
immense magnetism, the head of 
English. . ’ 

'We've got just a few .minutes 
before school begins,” she announced 
briskly, "is there anything you want to 
know?” 

“Well I . . 

With decisive firmness she inter- 
rupted. “Right. Let's gel down to 

I business!” She waved hernands vague- | 
ly around the room. "This is The 1 
Syllabus. Just the books. It's a; litera- 
ture approach* you see.” , ; 

t *Extrnordinar$,": i! murmured. My 
gurii 'fixed me with a cold gaze as l 
deferentially leant forward; . 

■- “You probably think that statement 
pretentious ... I coma. from .coarse 
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working class stack . . . there’s no- 
thing pretentious about me." I wrig- 
deiT uncomfortably inside my M&S 
blazer. 

, “We believe. . .in the Department, 
that there should be a fluid approach to 
learning." She paused, breathing 
heavily. Defying me to contradict her. 
No fear. . I was impressed. “In other 
words, "she said, "total mixed ability; 
no markings; no grades; no spelling 
. corrections. Only positive comments. 

1 began to feel, a jaded hack; pre- 
maturely middle aged; a run of the mill 
time server. I felt my self respect 
decline still further. Why hadn’t I met 
a teacher with the imiovntory talents of 
Ms Pillls earlier in my career? Still, it 
was never too liite. “Above nil . . . no 
negativism. The kids from this Estate 
nre special. They need lots of en- 
couragement. And,”, she said, giving 
me a meaningful look, “never any 
aggression". ' 

I reddened. The Curse of my sex, was 
upon hie. Generations of male 
crudenesses and the competitive ethps 
.had corrupted for for too long. A I 
change of emphasis was Ibng -overdue;. 

1 wanted to be part of a Caring Society; 


brutality breeps brutality. 

The oell went. She nodded in the ;• 
direction of my open bag, '.‘I see you’re ; 
into Gender, hi the Classroom." I 
shrugged modestly, she went' oh, ” We 1 
have meetings abput minority groups 
cVeryiMohday- Four till six. You might, 
like to; corned . ' 1 ■ ; ' 

The room! ieemed strongly noisy.: 
Yes t . . Racism i ifr • Literature t Gays; in- 
Ulerkture. ;\yotnen|8 , For a 




control. “What do you think you’re 
doing?” 

"’E pushed me, miss!" Said in 
unison. I must confess I felt frightened 
at the reaction this provoked. My 
HOD now edged towards them. They 
retreated, towards the door. Her neck 
shot forward, whilst her hand pre- 
vented their escape. “Piss off, the pair, 
of you. Right?" Sne turned the handle. 
“And if you piss about with me any 
more you’ll get one of these. Right?*’ 
She waved a piece of pink paper at 
them: 

The boys scowled. They scuttled off 
and we started to go downstairs. The 
noise! “Yeah . . . that's all you can 
bloody do : . . innit” shouted out a 
voice. "You an’- your bloody E 
Rooml" 

“You’d better get yourself some of 
these’’ said Ms PTIlis thrusting one of 
the pink slips upon me. “But ...” I 
began. Too late. She had gone. 
Vanished Into the melee. 

I walked down the corridor, pausing 



ful'btgh spirits, Bovs will: be boys. 

1 mukt say a lot of the children were 
having a merry time too: outside each 
class a. gome 1 of some sort was in 
progress. QirlS jumped on and off the . 
parallel benches putside each room .. 
with fey giggles., Boys', with a supple-: 
nesi I envlea, pursued each other rtiore , 
Vigorously; round The benchfes; Shiri- 
: :'nlng. up the . Wire dividers; hanging 
precariously ' froifa the coat pegs a | 
!: thoughtful. Establishment 1 had pro- : 
Vjded. Loud whoops rent the air, what 
i -foh;- what 'energy. '/ • ' 1. : - ; ' , 

■ • I V ..L.. ; J L.. »L,_ 1 


chaos were irrelevant. Wnat wns im- 
portant was the child's inner self. 
Ineluctably going through n process of 
transformation. “Come aownl” I 
shouted, bearing the wider issues in 
mind. All pupils now running on 
benches, hiding and dodging, spitting 
and throwing were not actually doing 
those things. They were in a transitory 
phase. 

Ducking several missiles I withdrew 
my master key. The first years tumbled 
in. Several fighting. About five boys 
remained outside. “Will you go in 
please, boys?" I smiled winningly. 
Trying to establish a relationship. 
Three obeyed. One wanted to play cat 
and mouse. I tried to humour him. 
“What's your name?” 

“Mark," he said. 1 began to bristle. 
He was cocky for a fust year. 

“I think you'd better.join the rest 
hadn’t you Mark?” I cooed 
“Nar he spat, circling the benches 
like a hyperactive baseball player. 

. "Go inside, please.” 

“Nal” He smiled momentarily, then 
thumped his friend, playfully. 

I bent down; Mark's little friend was 
how under a. bench, crying. “And 
you’re,.,.?" , '. 

. “Antony Colebrpok! Mark Stark! 
, Qet inside at oncel” Saved by the Head 
of the Year. Thank God for the fair sex 


they find right about secondary educa- 
tion rather than the reverse. 

Therefore. Sir Keith, as you prog- 
ress through your third year in office 
the message from the schools is simple. 
There have been slings and arrows 
enough to make our lack of fortune 
probably outrageous, so, make this 
next year the ycHr of praise, as well as 
of appraisall 

Neville Pointer is headmaster of George 
Stephenson High School, North Tyne- 
side. 

through my pupil profiles. Six with 
reading ages of six or seven. Others 
little better. And they were eleven! 
How right they should all have silent 
reading each day. They needed it! And 
if they couldn’t see the benefit of it. 
Why. How right to punish them. It was 
the ultimate, as far as social concern 
could be. 

At the end of tutor period the first 
years went. Next it was Second year 
English; but why only boys? 

•Tlie girls are in the hall. Sir! 

"It's filler national Women’s Day, 

“But they’re missiiig English!" I 
gave out the novels. They grouueu. 
“It’s Eiidorc." I Smiled. Persuasive. 
Wondering how on earth the girls 
would respond, having missed my 
not-to-bc-repented intro. 

“All we do is read stories" moaned 
one. A trouble milker I thought. t 

"And bieedin’ write nbnht cm, 
said another, Sotto voce. He had seen 
my hand hover, just for a moment, 
over the pile of buff coloured forms. 
"Nonscnscl" I said. 

Over departmental Nescafe my 

_ I .1 inHsi 


Pillis was rhapsodic. “The atmosphere 
was charged. What a meeting. Totally 
unique ... at times we were so close. 
She breathed, dwelling on the last 
word as if reliving the moment. I ten 
quite envious. That evening 1 hesitant- 
ly mentioned this to my wife, who 
teaches in a girls’ school. “Are your 
assemblies charged, special and signifi- 
cant?” I asked. I knew her reaction 
would be adverse. Women can de 
jealous at times. _ . 

Next day the English Room was in 
uproar. Women stalked and smote 
innocent objects, swore and gesticu- 
lated angrily amongst themselves 
“What has happened? 5 I wondered, 
“Who’s responsible? . . .that s what 
I want to knowl" shouted an angry 
voice. J turned round to see Ms Fuj» 
ripping a large poster from the wa»« 
“Who P 9 responsible?” she echoed. 

“Probably the Science Dc P 8r \ 
ment,” said Kitty, "you know what 
they’re like.” : _ « 

‘'International Men’s Day ••• 
sneered Sarah, "that’s eveiy day. 

I nodded sympathetically, 
scanning the sexist rubbish on tn 
table. - . . f .i, 

1 wanted to commiserate, but k 
excluded. I had not been ' 

On the contrary ray sex hari been 
responsible for the outrage-, ^griy' 
toe, they stonnea.out of 
rcsumably to 1 seek out . „ 


- correction - Women. They have it all 
buttoned upl I began to look dejected. 
Had I started to lose my grip? 

“Utolln " 'ehe' enlM k*<t» 


LOM33010S Hour Antwipucm^ 


rra| London ; ;; 
E 1/ Montessori • : 
I S r Centre, 

ftagfetf*riaDapt-TES 1 

, 18BaWwto/|St Lpadflp Yj^V ( 


rjuiuilll jr | kiiuiii^ii ... 

My head of department 'sfaectooka 
deeper shade of jred, “\Vhat the,. 
she muttered. Twf» boys- they looked 
•like fourth: 5 years. - stood, rather 
embrirresscq, before ; us. ; “Billy, 
Andy," Ms; Pillis walked forward, 
Despite. 'the Intrusion, Despite this,; 
outrageous violation of the sapctitly. of 


“Hello," she' said, ‘ypu’d better 
have.these.” Ah. the Pink forms. “And 
these,’ 1 she produced a handful of buff 
coloured slips. “You’ll be using a lot of 
them ” She nodded in the direction of 


. pepedj. iL'anythihg ihe- wme became ■ 
'' ttidre ' frepetit. U hhcT gone on : long ; 
; cnouah: ; :FdC'e i rerythiu^ tHefe !s a-. 

althsAH 1 I'.Pj.’? / * 1 '* c 1 ’ 1,1 • fl ’• 1.1*1- 


Mihmaacl^^ reminding myself . 


■ * W ' IIVWU MWMWW • ■ f 

' she added noticing my ‘puzsdtfd look, 
“Ihe Head dbeshT approve of deten- 
tion; do try not tp overdb.it> If they get 
: stroppy vr-.V send them' to the E 
: Room.” 

t ™*s lefr. alone.' For a second I 
‘" the roam. Fore- 


blatant, sexist 
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overiimcnts," according to the hcad- 

■ 1 teacher of one of Britain's prominent 
I -^public schools, have "started a campaign 
VPof preaching and trying to hector the 
public into believing in the superiority of a 
multiethnic and multicultural society. To a histo- 
rian such a belief cannot he substantiated. " 

A strange statement in the light of the recent 
upsurge in initiatives designed to prepare school- 
children for life in the Emilliculniral society. 

Despite the widespread concensus ahoui the 
necessity for multicultural education among 
local education authorities, many independent 
schools refuse to entertain multicultural initia- 
tives in their teaching. The tradition they hnvc 
established over the years, they see as worth 
preserving: the changing composition of society is 
irrelevant. They educate, in their own words, 
"highly intelligent students" who arc "either 
Anglicized or anxious to become so". 

Yet, the children being educated in such 
schools arc not the milkmen, usscinhiy workers or 
the unemployed of tomorrow: these ure the 
people who will have the potential power to 
change the shape of race relations. Yet they arc 

70 per cent off 
l.e.a.s feel no need 
for multicultural 
education' 

untouched by the multicultural programmes mu] 
antiracist initiatives that have evolved over the 
past decade and which now hnvc almost unani- 
mous support from local education authorities in 
England and Wales. 

With very few exceptions our survey covering 
72 per cent of education authorities in Englnnd 
and Wales show that most are. in principle, 
committed to changing (caching and curricula to 
reflect the pluralistic nature or modern society. 

Originally, multicultural education was re- 
garded as something relevant only to schools with 
significant numbers of black ami Asian pupils; 
initiatives were limited not only to certain local 
education authorities but to specific areas within 
those l.e.a.s. Extra financial assistance was 
available under section II of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1966 to areas where more than 2 per 
cent of children on school rolls were from New 
Commonwealth or 1‘akistan backgrounds. 

The Act, amended in 1982, wns still only 
applicable to ureas showing “substantial num- 
bers” of Commonwealth immigrant children in 
Ibclr schools. Our rcseurch indicates that this 
piece of legislation remains the major source of 
funding for multicultural education initiatives. 
As a result, mi area such us Barnsley, with a 
predominantly white school population, is ineligi- 
ble for extra funds, even though DiiS circulars, 
consultative documents nnd government select 
committees are united in their call for multi- 
cultural education in nil areas. 

In an nrca like Bradford, with a large ethnic 
population and many years experience of multi- 
cultural education, finance has been available and 
programmes expanded so they reach nil white 
ureas under the authority’s control. 

Contrasting with this, in Essex, with less than 
percent oFits pupils from ethnic backgrounds, 
multi-cultural education is still in its infancy. Mr 
F J Hartle, the county's education officer 
(schools) concedes; “This policy area has not 
been accorded a high degree of priority.” 

Some 20 per cent of l.e.a.s feel no need for 
■SWlonl education in their areu. Solihull, a 
middle class area in the West Midlands, for 
sample, demonstrates little urgency. Mr Colin 
Humphrey, Director of Education, has an ex- 
planation typical of this 20 per cent: “Although 
are fully aware of the problems of multi-ethnic 
J3 ,u Pf*. • - we have very few children from ethnic 
fo our schools . . . and we have not as 
c t0 formulate a written policy, nor have we 
”8^1 initiatives." 

eihi ,in Pii calfo n is that it is for the benefit of 
rJwiQ minority pupils, rather than their while 
umerpatts. ; AU l.e.a.s who have no mulii- 
M u ™ Policy have few ethnic minority pupils 
“do not see the relevance of such a policy 
“^use of this fact. 

0 j. et e * ac tly the opposite awareness is shown by 
without ethnic minority populations 
stgoifieant numbers. Suffolk's policy statement 

■ ■ ® es lbal “* 8 rural area such a8 h is, “the 

ma ^P8 a positive approach to 

education may hot be immediately 
’ ’ *1° w C v er, multicultural education 
:flieiC ft . ,p V e iucti limited contact with 
ofthp-^r C w ,ori ^ fer°“ps; it ilrtvolvds (he whole 
VtuS? ■ “W “ preparing Its members 
HvW L m 19 the society in which they are 
- «cd t6 be given: an 
; j^wndlng df hriw society changes and of the 
. groups' within that society.” Mr 

SumJjjdapd’si director of education 
i ^ W v r In kigwnij): eotk^- 

;, ;-:v- • : : ; 1 •'? - 1 •! ; 



Colour blind 

Independent schools reject the kind of multicultural 
education policy subscribed to by most education authorities, 
Ellis Cashmore and Carl Bagley find. 



(iun is "even more necessary" in areas of low 
ethnic density. 

The majority of nuthuritics view multicultural 
education as applicable in all schools, not only 
iht im: situated in high density ethnic ureas 
because, as a recent Hillingdon horough state- 
ment puts it. "the entire society into which 
children are growing up multicultural.’’ 

Despite this, it is still noticeable that the 
iiiitlioritics which have the most developed poli- 
cies nre (hose with u strong ethnic minority 
population in their nrcns, the exception being 
[infield which does not operate any multicultural 
cdurntiun programmes despite having nn ethnic 
population of 14 per cent. 

There is also vurintinn in emphasis. Ncwcastle- 
upon-Tync's working parly on racial harmony, in 
March 1984, concluded; “In the past, assimilation 
was the key idea in relation to the phenomenon of 
cultural differences but ideas have now changed 
to pluce emphasis on cultural pluralism.” 

Though most authorities (80 per cent) are 
largely in agreement with this, ILEA and several 
other authorities view it as inadequate and 
contend that "cultural pluralism" alone seriously 
neglects the pervasive nature of racism. More 
stress is needed on “the economic position of 
black people in relation to white people, differ- 
ences in access to resources and in power to affect 
events," Inner London argues. 

Multicultural education would appear to mean 
all things to all men, some intending it to have a 
strong antiracist component, some regarding it as 
lacking the radical element needed to have a 
lasting impact oh the pupil. As if to aggravate 
matters, recent research suggests that, even in 
areas that have developed multicultural educa- 
tion policies, there is considerable variation in 
how they are put into practice - if they ever do get 
put into practice. 

Even if multicultural education was to gam 
complete acceptance In local schools and even- 
tually began eliminating, or at least, significantly 
reducing racism amongst future generations, its 
overall impact in society would still be limited. 
The children destined to fill most of thtf key 
positions in society - the industrialists, bfflkera, 
civil servants and company directors who will 
exert decisive influences d'n the shape of society - 
are not from these schools. Yet they are going to 
be the people who have the potential to change 
the pattern of Institutional racism.' .. 

Our research in the independent Sector, cover- 
ing 42 per cent of- Headmasters Conference 
Schools, indicates a complete absenceof anythuig 
resembling multicultural **^£*2®; J 5 W ^“ 
a disturbing lack of awareness of the possiWlity 
that racism might affect pupiis ofwfop«toU.; 
schools In the same way a? it does those hornet- 
schools. Compounding this n .a jComplacjnd^^ 


of ethnic issues in education. 

Two headteachers fail to understand the re- 
search’s terms or reference “ethnic", “multi- 
cultural education”. MrTD Whcnre, headmaster 
from Bryans ton School, which Imy a 4 per cent 
ethnic enrolment, confesses to "an ignorance of 
tha Rnmpton/Swnnn report” nnd R dc C Chap- 
man, hendmaster of Malvern College could not 
“unearth a copy of the Rampton/Swann findings" 
and asked from where he might obtain one. 

Most independent schools see no need for 
multicultural innovations: “Matters of rncc 
should not be at the forefront of our minds," 


'...a disturbing lack of 
awareness that racism might 
affect pupils of independent 
schools' 


insists Mr D A Fenner, headteacher of Alleyn's 
School, which has a 10 per cent ethnic minority 
intake. 

The prevalent view is that such Initiatives are 
not required because the numbers of ethnic pupils 
is numerically small. Even where the numbers 
exceed 15 percent of the school’s population, as 
at Leighton Park School, Mr Jim Hunter, head- 
master, says: “There is no recognition in our 
curriculum of the fact that our students come 
from varied backgrounds." 

A few independent schools acknowledge the 
need for changes to satisfy the requirements of a 
pluralistic society, but those changes fend to be 
only minor ones. Hampton School (4-5 per cent 
ethnic), for example, “always make a point ol 
studying the Old Testament books of Ruth and 
Jonah, both of which . . . were written after the 
return from exile by authors opposed to the racial 
prejudice of Nehemiah and Ezra,” according to 
Mr H G Alexander, headmaster., The study ol 
Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird is regarded 
as “an effort to reject any form of prejudice”. 

This is about as radical as independent schools 
get. At the other extreme, there are the Euro- 
centric approaches of schools such us Wellington 
(15 per cent ethnic) which substitutes the study of 
French and German with "Introduction to Euro- ■ 
pean Studies" to accommodate a growing ethnic 
presence. More insular are those schools offering 
educations in "Anglican traditions” which compel 
their students of whatever background or faith to 
attend chapel services. ■ | V ' 

The perspective of indepet! dejit schools is 
reasonably simple: they regard themselves- With 
some jtistific^tinh- as an ejjte; as sUch their entry 
procedures arc highly selective! .They admit, as 1 
Mfba'ntl the hfedm^iiter , bf BVadf&d 


Grammar School (7.6 per cent ethnic), put it, 
“highly intelligent " students who are “either 
Anglicized or anxious to become so". As such, 
they believe, “there is no need to give any serious 
need (sic) to considering changes to accommo- 
date the kind of society which exists within your 
own area” (West Midlands), as Arnold School's 
headmaster Mr R D W Rhodes expresses it. 

As Is the case with many state education 
authorities, the view is that, where no apparent 
"problem" exists, no “special initiatives" need to 
be taken. "The fact nf the matter is that most 
people here nro colour blind and it takes 
something of a conscious effort to notice who 
comes from an ethnic minority and who does 
not,” status Mr Bruce McGowan headmaster of 
the Haberdashers' Askc’s School, Hertfordshire. 
“Within the school there is n strong tradition of 
mutual tolerance and understanding in which the 
right of each individual to be different from all the 
others is readily accepted on all sides.” 

Yet such a sanguine outlook is jolted when we 
consider the comments of Mr A O H Quick, 
headmaster of Bradfield College, Berkshire, 
which has a 5 per cent ethnic enrolment: “The 
first cardinal mistake was to allow far too many 
immigrants in in the fifties and sixties when the 
employment demand was inflated by make-work 
practices of the unions. 

"Secondly when it became clear that false 
employment of this type could not be sustained, 
governments instead of openly admitting their 
mistake and saying wc have made a mistake and 
had now got to make the best of a bad job started 
a campaign of preaching and trying to hector the 
public into believing In the superiority of a 
multiethnic and multicultural society. 

“To a historian such a belief cannot be 
substantiated. I do not believe that race relations 
should be the subject of law or educational 
initiatives. 1 would like to see the Race Relations 
Board (sic) abolished." 

This is by no means a typical view, yet it is 
disarming to realize that our future controllers, 

, the ppwerholders of tomorrow, are being edu- 
cated In ait atmosphere influenced by such ideas. 

The following all received independent school 
educations: Lord Swami, chairman of the com-’ 
mi t tee of inquiry into the education of children 
from ethnic , mi non lies; Sir Keith Joseph;- Peter . 
Newsam, chairman of the Commission for Racial 
Equality; and Lord Scarman, who headed the 
inquiry into the Brixton disorders. Unless there Is 
a break m the pattern, ,it seems likely that the 
future incumbents of such positions are being 
educated lit public schools like those mentioned, 
abovd.-; • • ■ 1 ] ■ j. 

Dr Gtish'more is head of ah ESRC. funded rac 
: relations Research protea at Aston University an 
^ r ifArl’:0agleyhs a r?s&&r£jfei oti'titd 'jtrd^cl. ’ 
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There is nothing 


like a dame 


Eric Midwinter looks at the remarkable survival of 
the traditional entertainment for children 


Below, Lbs Dawson bs Widow Twankey 


T he date: December 22, ,1935. The place: 
the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, to be 
destroyed by enemy bombs six years later, 
almost to the day. Enter a I lucc-ycar-old, 
paying his first-ever visit to the theatre. It was 
Mother Goose. Albert Medley, most warm 
hearted of comics, was the star. He was ccle 
brated for his mushrooming flat cap and his 
inventive transference of a drumkil into tramcar 
controls. Billed ns '‘Lancashire’s favourite York- 
shireman”, he and I actually conversed amicably 
across the footlights on the theme of my calling 
out the requested greeting tardily . Thus began my 
career in audience participation, or, as we say in 
education, parental involvement. 

The other specific memory is of Kirby’s Flying 
Ballet: ail those humanoid geese gliding on high 
proved to be quite riveting. Such were the 
highlights, but, 50 years on, the glow of the 
complete experience remains undiminished. 

^children only go once a yenr to the theatre, it 
will most likely be to the pantomime, a form of 
entertainment which remains bustlingly resilient, 
despite regular announcements of its terminal 
condition. Some outr* theatre companies have 
recently offered children custom-built Christmas 
fare. The results have been Cheshire Cat-like. 
They may have raised the occasional smile, but 
they hove lacked body. They have been sedate 
and select, playing Southport to panto’s Blnck- 
t pool,- for, as Les Dawson has prescicntly re- 
marked. Southport is Blackpool with O levels. 

Panto is unabashed and unrepentant in its 
Tull-blooded braslmcss and vulgarity. Excitement 
begins with the very sight of the huge, thick, 
velvet curtains and the very sound of nn entire pit 
orchestra tuning up. Christmas is a weighty 
season. Those "rep" plays for children arc 
well-meaning and thin. There is too little of the 
plum pudding about them 
Panto is a richer diet and a varied one 
Traditionalists in every age bemoan the decline of 
its traditions - recently it has been too many 
references to telly commericals; before that, it 
was loo many political and blue (that is rude, not 
Tory) jokes. Yet pantomime survives with an airy 
sense of breadth and bonhomie, and, this yule 
tide, every fairsized township will have a profes 
sional panto on offer. There will be 150 or 200 oE 
them. 

The Blackpool parallel is an apt one. Panto 
came to maturity in the Victorian golden age or 
collective leisure, when the seaside resort, the 
music hall, the railway carriage and, later 
the charabanc, the department store, the zoo 
professional cricket and, later still football 
offered a nexus of choice for group and family 
entertainment. 

Of course, the heritage of misrule or the 
harlequinade may be traced back to ancient 
times, but one must ever be careful that these 
derivations are not retrospective. For instance, 
the female principal “boy” provided an opportun- 
ity for the middle-dass Victorian male to east nis 
eager eyes legitimately over an expanse oi 
junoesque thigh: some scholarly allusion to 
historical transvestite ritual was balm to the socia 
conscience. It was, in fact, a practice more 
immediately borrowed from those burlesques 
extravaganzas which, at a time when theatres 
were strictly controlled, managed to dodge tn 
strictures of the licensing laws. J R Planche an 
Lucy Vestris had developed these frothy ante ■ 
'tainjnems, complete with female “boys , at tn 




- apd so was That^ray, writer, of HamqWh 
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or, the Prince of the Enchanted Nose. “Lives there 
a man", he said, “with soul so dead, the being 
ever so blusd ami travel-worn, who does not feel 
some shock mid thrill as the curtain rises.” Lord 
Macaulay was no less forceful: “no man, what- 
ever his sensibility may be, is ever affected by 
Hamlet or Lear as a little girl is affected by poor 
Red Riding Hood". 

Originally, the pantomime began with the 
fairy-tale or nursery-rhyme element - or classical 
or mythical lege ml - which acted as a brief 
prologue to the harlequinade of many scenes and 
several hours. A youth and his sweetheart, a 
feeble father ami sometimes aneldcily dame, and 
a grotesque suitor, clad in their "nursery tale” 
gjrb were transformed by the Fairy. They became 
Harlequin, protecting Columbine, his affianced, 
from the machinations of Clown, the horrid suitor 
and Pantalon, the doltish papa. 

Gradually, the “opening" lengthened, to as 
much as three hours, with the harlequinade u 
finale tacked on the end, and with the transforma- 
tion scene assuming another duty - pumpkin to 
coach in Cmdcrellalor instance - in the unfolding 
plot. By the 1880s the harlequinade hud almost 
disappeared, to the chagrin, needless to say, of 
the traditionalists. However, the set formula of 
principal boy. principal girl, "heavy’’ father or 
mother and villain remained, as in Dick Whitting- 
ton, Alice and Alderman Fitzwarrcn and King 
Rat. 

Drury Lane, initially in 1804, and the Lyceum 
were the premier locations, and Planche, H J 
Byron, Francis Burnard and, towering above the 
others, Edward Bluucliard, author of over 1(10 
pantos, were the main wriicrs. all of them 
unrelenting masters of the pun. I lence: 

Anti as my youthful feathers all unfurled 
Seemed formed to make a hold-stir in the 
world; 

Bui suddenly the future seemed to frown 
Fortune gave me a quill and l*d a down. 

It was, none the less, the sheer spectacle which 
was even more overwhelming. Augustus Harris, 
Drury Lane’s impresario, created huge proces- 
sions, such as nil Shakespeare’s heroines or, in 
one Aft - Baba, n company of 4(111, with each of the 
40 thieves allotted n do/cn assistants. 
Menageries, ocean-going vessels and castles were 
regular features. 

Over at the Lyceum, where William Beverley 
created delightful uml opulent scenery, each 
scene hnd its own exotic label, such ns "the Silver 
Cascade of the I .ily Bell Fail ies in die Land of the 
Cloudless Sky”. A score of these scenes was pur 
for the course, and, in 1K7II, yet another tradi- 
tionalist mourned that panto was “dying on 
account of the marvellous complexity of 
mechanism". 

The Vlctorlnns being much more adventurous, 
more confident and less conservative than we are 
today, the story-lines were much nunc varied, 
and 400 separate stories have been identified. 
Titles must have given food for thoughi to poster 
designers, as in Harlequin and the Tyrant 
of Gobbler n upandshninkthemdowno; or the 
Doomed Princess of the Fairy Hall with Forty 
fed-blood Pillars. Some had three titles, such as 
Ztg’Zagthe crooked, or. Harlequin, the King, the 
Cal and the Pretty Princess, or The Frog, the Fairy 
and the Wishes Three. Equally Victorian in 
flavour were the instructive pantos. There was 
mule Jack Horner, or. Harlequin A.H.C. and the 
Enchanted Region of Nursery Rhymes; Harlequin 
N-E.W.S. and the Fairy Elves of the Fourth 
Estate; The vRirih of the Steam Engine, or 
Harlequin Locomotive and his Men, featuring 
James Watt; or Alfred the Great, and the Magic 
Banjo and the Magic Raven. 

SUnyiy, gjjd f mm iRfiOs, the popular half-a- 
jjozen emerged. Their origins were mixed, some 
&eiQ 8 foreign - the Aladdin, Sinhad, Ali Haha 
§J° U P from The Arabian Nights', Red Riding 
no°d, from the Grimm Brothers; Puss in Boats 
room Italy -and others native; Dick Whittington, 

• ■ « n I ^4ack and the Beanstalk from Cornwall; 
«iu Babes in the Wood from Norfolk. Cinderella. 
JPpst popular of qll, was originally French, with 
^translation which accounts for Princess Crys- 
fJJ.wearing a glass slipper. The current version 
from |864, with Buttons established during 
, 1 ^ War, but - those lineages again - , 

It is a nature - a myth of profound 
. Cinderella is the dawn threatened by 

£fo u <k (the Ugly Sisters} rescued by the 
. ^■^nwc Charming; . 

J 06 Gnmaldi, the founder-down of 
P*ntc> and warbler of the villi extant Hot 
realised' this ■ Is not evident; What he 
j “ifM to introduce the dame character; 
OtWh! Hoondabellya i* 181*. By thp, 

'of j Wta i^mppuipUia!. Ift the last quarter 

'diiiSf hfostecnih century, with panto yet again 
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Puss in Boots at tho Drury Lane Theatre, 1888 
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hull gave its nil chiefly to the "dame" convention. 
The splendid Dan I .cnn wiis dame nt Drury I anc 
from 1888 to Wiki, mid Wilkie Uurd, George 
Robey, G S Melvin, Clarkson Rose, Old Mother 
Riley, Arthur Askcy and ninny more followed in 
his nimble footsteps, Today lugubrious Les 
Dawson has inherited the wholesome mantle of 
Normuii "over tho Garden Wall’ 1 Evnns, while, 
on the “glamour" as opposed to “charlady" aspect 
of darning, Danny La Rue has brilliantly adapted 
the sophisticated sort of roles that George Lacy 
played. 

Variety and rudio, of course, sustained pnnto- 
mime before nod after the Second World War, 
and then, inevitably, there was more talk of 
gloomy death-throes, especially when male 
"pop” singers began to play principal boy, to the 
predictable horror of latterday traditionalists. 
Thankfully, that is a notion which failed to catch 
on, and, arguably, pantomimes have recovered 
some of their age-old family flavour. 

Needless to say, television in the 1980s has 
performed the miracle of resuscitation tljat 
old-time music hall did in the l88Us. The boost 
comes in all kinds of bizarre ways.-as a glance at 
the cast-list of a couple or Christmases ago 
reveals. Crackerjack's Stu Francis and Don 
Maclean were in Jack and the Beanstalk", Play- 
school's Toni Arthur was Aladdin, and Bob 
Carolgces. with Spit the Dog from Tiswas, was in 
Cinderella. Thai year's Sarahs the Cook included 
Tim Brooke-Taylor. Manuel from Fawliy Towers 
and Norah Baity from 7 Vjc Last of the Summer 
Wine. Her colleagues, Syd the cafe-owner and 
Clcggy were both Baron Hardups. As for It- Ain't 
'alf T ot Mum. Sergent-Major “shut-up" Williams 
and Gloria were the robbers and “La-di-da' 
Gunner Graham the Sheriff of Nottingham m 
Babes. Likely Ud Rodney Bewcs was an Ugly 
Sister; Angela Crossroads Webb was Alice Fitz- 
warren- Peter Onedln Line Gilmore was King 
Rat; and Bodic from The Professionals was 
Prince Charming. Sarah Kennedy (Aladdin) and 
Matthew Kelly (Wishee Washee) were Gatflefor 
a Laugh that season. Maplins took over Dick 
Whittington, wjlh Gladys as principal boy, 
although, last year, Hl-de-Hi formed. Us own 
Christmas, venture. Two years ago that other 
Hi-de-Hi favourite, Peggy the chalet maid, as 
Jack m Jack and the Beanstalk, became ihe first 
bespectacled principal boy in P® nto 
Watch tint billboards and reviews thU Qrfftt* 
mas. Full of vigour and suffused with happy 
endings, the pantomimes will 
replete With television personalities. 1 
this year bring? Could it be Barbara. Woodho^c 
;■ as MotheTjQoosc . or maybe, “Yosser 
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Bring on the clown Ileft) and a children's pantomime party 
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The Garrick's Dick Whittington, Christmas 1931 
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Philip Davies Roberts follows the progress 
■ ofthe’todiana^riiversityMarching Band 


“Hub Anybody got a large towel pr rag7” The PhttlD DaVlCS Roberts 

Ind'iBna Unrversity Marching Hundred has just .. „ r . TT '- « • • 

; finished liter first pan r of -tls dfelty .^pracilce . Ot tne'mdl&naTllll'VCl^ 

(calisthenics, tune-up. the IU fight song), and its 

28U members are -taking a breather. It turns out players may simply “count off” one another, 
that some dirty dog has smeared a thick coat of working out their movements in a relative kind of 

Vaseline all over the railings of band director way by using each other as points of reference. Of 

Wilber T England’s 20-foot-high podium. Eng- course, a strategically-placed mark or two would 
land points out how he or anyone else cl inibing up always be a help . (A few such ma rks were visible 
lo the platform could grab hold of the railing for. at the Olympics opening, where the marching 
support, with grave, If not fatal, results. The band band had to perform without (he benefit of the 

listens unmoved; the Vaseline glistens sleekly in familiar grid.) 

the sun. • The . first-yard units of football present a 

In the 'end no one owns up and practice is problem, however: the average person's step is 

resumed. The players shuffle back on to the I arge about 21 inches , a span which does not fit evenly 

stadium parking lot where they do most of their into 5 yards. So one oF the first things band 

work. A few attempt to declare themselves hors recruits have to learn is how to execute a ‘'short 

decombat (sprained ankles? impacted kneecaps? step 1 * of exactly 22V4 inches (or 8 steps every 5 

- incipient sunstroke?) but eventually, most are yards) and u “long step” of 30 inches (6 steps 

cajoled back into place. “Once more, gang,” every 5 yards). Furthermore, the distance from 

England pleads, over his electric megaphone. one side of. the field to the other is 53Vs yards, so 

“Remember: FEET on the BEATl” This time when proceeding in this direction marchers must 

they practise without the benefit of instruments, make every fourth step a little short to make 

carrying out the marching routine while yelling things work out. 

their parts at the lops of their voices. It’s not as The Marching Hundred's work for the year is 
laud as when they play, obviously, but there is still concentrated in the autumn semester, which 

something quite intense and even disquieting In coincides with the football season. In the steamy 
tlie sbund of so many voices yelling martial music dqg-dnys of August, before most students return, 

together. , a two-week band “camp" is held at which players 

Before the Los Angeles Olympics few people are drilled in small groups until they are able to 
outside the US 'can . have bad any exposure to march and take direction competently. This is just 

America n-style marching bands. Now all that has the beginning. According to England it takes up 

changed: the A!l-Aj[rterfcap . Marching Band to four years hr the, baud before a player can 
. Which performed them was; seen 6ri .television ! a^pre^ate- the larger, aspects of the wi\b|e. thing, , 
screens thewfyrUI over! t) was. three orfour times ' and tsabfe tq create new shows and direct them. 


being given to their placing relative to other 
instruments. Clarinet and flute players also have 
to suffer the indignity of cutting the fingertips out 
of their white uniform gloves so they can cover the 
open holes of their instruments properly. 

As Marching Hundred director, England is 
responsible for working out the music nnd 
movements for each show. Once this was a 
tedious job, taking many days. Now a computer 
program does the whole thing in a few hours, even 
printing out the necessary charts for the players. 
The band meets indoors to hear the whole thing 
explained, after which it's back to the parking lot. 
The band usually does eight new shows a year, 
and have from Five to eight days to practise each 
one, so a lot of concentration is required. 

This year, for the. first time, the final run- 
through of each show is being held in the football 
stadium itself, with the public being admitted free 
of charge - a good idea for people who like 
. marching bands but don’t care for football. At the 


co'nccntratcd in the autumn semester, which first of these public dress rehearsals of the year, I 


coincides with the football season. In the steamy 
dqg-dnys of August, before most students return, 
a two-week band “camp" is held at which players 
□re drilled in small groups until they are able to 
march and take direction competently. This is just 
the beginning. According to England it takes up 
to four years in ‘the, baud before a player can 


see I am not the only band freak in Bloomingtoh: 
a good 500 others have shown up, though they are 
dwarfed by the size of the stadium, which can seat 
100 times that number. We all sit on the west side 
where the expensive seats are. (As at Spanish 
bullfights, one pays more to sit where the sun 
isn't: the cast side of a football stadium is for 


. ajjprecjfate the larger. aspects of the wi\dle th)ng, . | visitors, and indigents.) 


! the size Qf ati average, uiliyebiiy marching 1 band 
{its members came from bapds all Over the 
cquntry. intluding the Marching Hundred), but 
ike istid effect of any marehinfe band is the saute: *; 


the pinwrs thcfnsclves while fnnrchiiig tacoinpl i - , 
caied, interwoven i mass'.foovteipehts .the'. basic ] 


Few attain sqch heights: mqst band members dp 
hot st ay more, than two years, It Is hard, hot work, 
.1 knew someone who ' used to be in a marching 
band, „and, according -to her, the lot of a 
gilley-stave wpul.d have been preferable.. To: 
mnkantjaljers .worse, many players, especially 


( , England opens ' the, show . by introducing the 
1 members of. his staff, each being dutifully app- 
lauded by band and fans alike. He then explains 
that the band has hadonly four rehearsals for this 
fehow; moreover, many of its ’ members are 
: performing 'for the first time. He alsd explains 
>, that he may hqve to halt proceedings if anything 


clnridetlstsj foil the risk- of jdrring theljr mouths. - goes wrong but he hopes nothing does (this last 


steps ai)d other' n love m (juts arc the same fqr all pcrtnene^tly^outofsh^pe . making it impossible directed towards the field where the baqd awaits), 
inarching bands. On? looks for Originality mid!’ , fpr -fhejn tqriwy iheifinstriiments properly again,: The presentation opens with the ‘'pre-game" 

excellence In the way 1 these movements aretV The instrum.ents of theNlarching Hundf^d are routine..' A large block consisting solely of 

combined; hoWthe iriusic isperformed, and inthe'- - itmclj .the -spifip.. as those.! pf ariy brass-ah(l-, : . sousaphqnes and, ptreussloh nihrch in from the 
relation of - the' end designs, map^. letterf, and .. wdodwipd band.'tU.OUgb (hire are p' few : excep- , ■ COd jidd,.. high-stepping to urgent drum-beats, 
other meaningful symbols to fhq musiq bdlng dons.Oqe of the ^e lithe ,, titn-tdm’’,a massive set ' THesOusaphones art silent at this jjolnt, but 

played. ' : of: tuncable^o/n-itoms wqrprqund'theaeck by dscillatcfromsidetosidein t)me to the beats. Th^ 

■ In the US, university marching binds. haye 1 , m^aqsbf: q harness, and invariably played bymale , affect ji that 'of the! advert! of- a, mighty and 
always been associated jvith collegiate football, giants,'-; Visually ;;ihflrt i ;:ittriklpg!-.v^ui--t^ : .| mertaclng war-maChfoe. [ with .'. the .silver. 
This is largely because Of the way the playing ■ sousaphonesi itubw; which! a te coiled rouhd the ; ; spusaphone! borps glinting thejjun like bzbfr: 
field, dr ’•gridiron", is marked witti parallel lines* >ody and dyer, the shoulderifoj: tJoftabiliLy : white': ; ;adged barfld-ihjelds, Tlie thunder of tfie ^driijns 
every five yards for the whpfc lepalh of Jtho fild/ ' . marcWdk- Thij. qqiif rjbn holi 'of: arirfets k , WhfeH 1 : ; rtadteS a dlmairi thep the rest of tht barid .hi ttvp 


Marching Hundred practise is painted, with all the 'music '< ifecause . : their . tone ; is , relatlyiily; , aha”) forllsslmd.-^i: cfowd is hp Ort^ feet and 
markings of » football field- for this' reason/; directiortal artdweak. theyfendfoboaeplpyedto! ; cheeHng.T^ehfoltowthealrpa Water ^ngCTlsjl 
Actually, , the iipps. arc . oot Jsi'rfcily , v"; J ..HJi ^ i H ^ 'rf . lylo pt >y HUout. ^ 

**! ' ^-it_ J- -L' J. . :?i j jfc i; i ; i! ;• 1-Jt ij !■' t i aJ i- 1 '^ £’i : 


Banner’’. Then wc all sit down. 

The real show occurs at half-time. It seems 
amazing that the whole thing lasts no more than 
six minutes, which means that each of four 
numbers usually included dikes up less than two 
minutes. This is fine when applied to pop music, 
but the truncation of such Marching Hundred 
favourites as Stravinsky’s Firebird, Strauss’s Also 
Spruch Zaraihuslnt, or Holst’s Planets, all famil- 
iar Fare at the IU stadium, is undoubtedly 
offensive to musical purisjs. The music also comes 
off the loser when the hand marches ofl in various 
directions at the same time, ns it i-. wont in do: the 
balance of sound shifts so much that at times it s 
hard lo keep track of the tune. In spite of this, the 
total impact is inevitubly stunning. 

Today the marchers arc not wearing their 
familiar red and white bellhop-style uniforms but 
are in casual shorts and variously-coloured tee- 
shirts. The reason for this becomes clear as, to the 
tune of the 1984 Olympics march, they move into 
the Bye interlocked rings of the Olympic logo, 
each ring a different colour. The volume of sound 
is splendid, almost deafening, something that has 
to be heard lo be believed. Other numbers follow, 
featuring batan-twirlers and a bevy of high-kicking 
coeds, and the show concludes within display of 
US flags (waved by members of the band's 
all-female flag corps) while the band works itself 
into the shape of a giant stars-and-stripes, 
complete with flagpole, paying •’America the 
Beautiful”. The average American football fan, 
one assumes, is also something of a kneejerk 
patriot. Certainly the audience here today is more 
than enthusiastic - doubtless they'd be waving 
flags themselves if the management had provided 
them. To me (an alien), the militaristic compo- 
nent of the show is both thrilling and frightening - 
doubtless the intended effect. ' 

Later in the afternoon I glimpse the band in the 
shady park across from the stadium, celebrating, 
the ertd of band camp and the start of the football 
season. Spirits are. high: there is much laughter 
apd clapping, seemingly spontaneous. Neverthe- 
less, even in play, the impression remains very 
much that of a group used to moving, acting, even | 
. thinking together. Towards the end of the party, 
they have a tug-of-war. They are still wearing »ne 
coloured tee-shirts from, the- morning show, so 
forming teams is easy. The green team Is having a 
parfitularlyhard time qfit.sloWly, cxcrUciflUng- 
. ly , gaining One yard, then another, verytrtuch as m, 

. . football itself. Suddenly, opt of nowhere, iw 
other ;'team, summons iip.a mighty heave, 

, the entire green foam off thcii* feet, sprawling 
them in one anarchistic heap of iodiyiduapsuc 
aims; and legs. For some of the people in the pn® 
?! * M lepM , it must. haye:berth a 1 rcfrfesMng' ” 
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our time' 

Sir Michael Tippett is 80 this week. 
John Miller celebrates his career 


tis difficult to believe that one of 


STwcsrs his years so lightly, and has 
kept not jusi his slim figure and thick 
nop of greying hair but also his 
Suous zest for life and capacity for 
the most demanding work. In June 
m he attended the European Pre- 
mere of his latest work at the Proms, 
the oratorio 77 te Mask of Time, and he 
is row immersed in the early stages or a 
new composition which understand- 
ably he is reluctant to talk about yet. 

With that exception, reticence is not 
afloalily I associate with Sir Michael. I 
met him for the first time two days 
after the tremendous ovation he had 
received at the Albeit Hall. I his was 
almost the only gap in his busy sche- 
dule when he could take pan in the 
TVS series for the 11V network . A Full 
Life, in which Jill Cochrane talks to a 
variety of people who have disting- 
uished themselves in their chosen 
profession. 

We spent a most rewarding day at 
bis Wiltshire home, where he talked of 
his unhappy childhood before ho dis- 
covered tne inys of music, his early 
draggles to nave his musical aspira- 
tions taken seriously, nnd his distress 
at man’s inhumanity lo man which is 
rcdected in his compositions, but 
which also led him into the Peace 
Pledge Union in 194(1 nnd subsequent- 
ly into prison. He refused to cfo the 
work prescribed for conscientious ob- 
jectors, and the authorities refused lo 
recognize his chosen alternative of 


Percy 

Brian 

and 

Adie 


composing, teaching and directing 
musical performances, so in spite of 
the efforts of Vaughan Williams and 
others on his behalf at his trial he 
arrived at Wormwood Scrubs on June 
21, 1943 to begain a three-month 
sentence. His reaction to that experi- 
ence is a surprising one: 

“The first night in prison 1 thought 
I’d come home because I belonged 
with the outcasts, I’d been through 
all hull, it was what Child Of Our 
Time whs nil about”. 

In thin earlier oratorio he prophe- 
sies the havoc mui social consequences 
of war, which lie foresaw in 1938. The 
assassination of a German diplomat by 
a young Polish Jew had led to the worst 
Na/i pogroms in reprisal, and Tippett’s 
horrified reaction find to be expressed 
through music. Bui not only lit rough 
music. Irecause this lime he wrote his 
own libretto too. He first usked T S 
Eliot to write the words. 

“So he then said ’Show me the 
structure, tell me how many exact 
words I have to write, what 1 m to 
do’. So 1 tried it out for him nnd he 
very sensibly said ‘Look, this is n 
simple thing. you’ve done it’. It was 
marvellous. 111 never forget it. He 
said If I pul any words in it they line 
so much better they’ll stick out a 
mile’’’. 


Portraltof 
the artist as a 
voung man - 

and again 

more 
recent! v 


The impact of Child of Our Time is 
as deep now as it was then. Sir Michael 
recently heard a performance of it in 
Japan. 

"It wasavery curious experience. A 

Japanese choir, 300 young people 
singing by heart in English and an 
enormous crowd of young people in 
the hall, up to 3,000. Deeply mov- 
ing, so moving that the Japanese 
conductor was nearly in tears. He sa 
very nice man about 40 and, at the 
end of it all, lie siiid ’1 was born and 
lived iu Hiroshima, hut the day n 
happened I was sent nut to sec an 
auntie ot mine in the country'.” 
Tippett's Inter work has become 
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Robin Buss previews the 
contemporary updating of a 
claisic social documentary 
film : 

Jh« Lambeth Boys 
°BC2, Jaquury 2^3jmd4^. 

■ Alford House Is not a typical Ixindon 
youth dub," warns a caption at the 
ii* j We Are the Lambeth Boys. 
Made in 1959 and sponsored by Ford 
° { Hntain (just as the Grierson films of 
. Jnft*. Thirties had been sponsored bji 
w$e5 like the GPO), it differed bom 
' earlier milestones in British 
“®onnentary because it had no ambi- 
to generalize: Alford House wai 

UOtatVDical I^mrlnnunulhHiih find ittt 



generation?. Lambeth Boy ? 

;’;W on Jbwfo a prize at ToursL Karel 
fe.jnalse 'Saturday Night 
v-Mny ‘Morning. So, what happened: 
%?rcy, Brian and Adie? > 
m : the fliiestirtri id Ancuu*i«ji In iher first 




from Reisz's original premise: one lias 
been to jail, another is u com P^ 
director rl did not think that, us a boy 
from Lambeth, I would hm^ J « 

is after all , characienslic of human 
e ^ n m«t in the dubroom where 

■SHjwwsg 

■i^SssSSShs- 

met, spasmpdiW. on m . l » 
■‘v.'SSfk’iind Wrofe^^-'i, 


WWm 
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more complex, and resembles that of 
his great masters. Shakespeare and 
Beethoven, in that he too expresses 
fundamental ideas about the universe 
and mankind in forms that demand 
considerable concentration by the 
listener, but in such a way that the final 
effect is both moving and inspiring. He 
feels himself that he could not have 
written The Mask. Of Time any earlier 

in his life. .. . . _ 

“The world is so diverse, therefore 
the moment you have to mnke one 
statement or one performance or 
ninety-five minutes of music or 
whatever it is, covering so much 
diversity oi belief nuw or uf experi- 
ence, you have to have a consider- 


able mastery t< • do ii. y«»n have t»* 
have lived a life [ think before you 
could do it all." 

lie has certainly done dial. He has 
taken music to unemployed ironstone 
miners in Yorkshire during the De- 
pression. and to the poor of London's 
East End where he arranged for the 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society 
chons lo lake food for I he audience as 
well us their music. When adult educa- 
tion was suspended ui the outbreak of 
die war his RAC'S choirs were dis- 
banded. In 1940 the Principal of Mot- 
ley College, Eva Hubbaek, invited 
Tippett to become director of music. 

For 1 1 years, interrupted by his prison 
sentence, he held that position, and 
transformed the musical life of Morlcy 
College, attracting a number of the 
major musical refugees from Hitler. 
These included the composer Maty as 
Scihcr, the musicologist Walter Be rg- 
mann, the conductor Walter Goehr, 
and three siring players who later 
formed the Amadeus Quartet with an 
English player. He also discovered the 
then unknown counter-tenor Alfred 
Dellcr in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
invited him to the college to sing the 
major solos in Purcell’s Odes. 

In 1951 he resigned to devote him- 
self to composition, first of all to finish 
his opera The Midsummer Marriage. I 
At its premiere at Govern Garden in I 
1955 , some staging problems caused it 
to be dubbed at best a brilliant failure, I 
a reputation that has since been re- 
deemed. His second opera. King 
Priam, was much belter received in 
1962, and its revival by Kent Opera at 
the 1984 Canterbury Festival was a 
sell-out ai every performance. He has 
produced two more operas. The Knot 
Carden nnd The Ice Break, piano 
sonatas, string quartets, and sympho- 
nies, and still feeL he has a lot more 
music in him. His experimentation 
with techniques has sometimes met 
with audience- resistance in this coun- 


tiy, though not apparently in tlie 
United States, Australia, or Japan, 
where in recent years he has been 


lionized. But there would be few 
musicians in this country today who 
would deny him the title of our greatest 
living composer. On top of thai he is 
one of the warmest, most dynamic and 
deeply sensitive people I have had the 
good fortune to meet. I look forward 
to celebrating his ninetieth birthday 
with much more music to his credit 
nnd our enjoyment. 


Truth from a 
tee-shirt 


Today, their counterparts of both 
sexes are perhaps more articulate, 
SSnlTmore assertive and more 
cynical .Alley have the same interest in 
«ch other and in clothes, mine and 
chips- Looking back, theonglna! Lam- 
beth Boys refract on changes: I think 
you’re seeing things with a degree of 

nt T?e?e is more than one sense in 
which Rob Rohrer s film could not . 

havfbeen made without Karel Reiszs. 

The commentary to We Are the Lam- 
beth Boys sounds dated ^d patroms- 
, . jnai« h#*rjmse. in other re 
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for Lmselvcs and the.message con- , 
vcved?3heri or how, by those words 
IS images, Is for tfie viewer,, to, 

' SaveLReisz feus helping to create 
documentary techniques which yre 
ESS, through: television, to-; 
• take for erahted.'Tfte Lambeth Boys is . 


Taking the Lid Off. 

Central Television. December 18. 

“Kids have rights too" claimed the 
dancing boy’s tee-shirt as the final 
credits rolled on Nigel Evan f n h ?J2[" 

long film. Taking the Lid Off. And the 
producer/di rector certainly aHuwed 
the children associated with him in 
making the film one right their peers 
seldom have- to speak For themselves. 
Children taken seriously are serious 
and dignified people you show 

your feelings and people call you 
stupid, you Keep quiet”). They spoke 
of their abusing and drunken parents 
with a distanced compassion, infinitely 
more eloquent than the child abuse 
“experts” who were so refreshingly 
absent from the film. . 

At a Catholic Childrens Society 
“Fqmllymakers" Unit, care workers 
demonitrated that the lid they were 
attempting to take off was the abused 
child’s understandable reluctance to 
mist and to accept loving apd caring. 
The message was played out with the 

WSftJ? an ^ 

beaker child with an inappropriately 
clear plastic lid- to f act toe whole 
came, arid especially the empty vessel 
child, seemed a little inaccurate and 
insulting in contrast with the: child 

S ^An?where was that bowl for refill- 
ing the jug - certainly not the local 
■ social services department?!. Lighted 
candles in a saifotmy were nlso u?ed to 
depict family, break-tip and changing 
rerationkhips: fc it the aduUs or the 
children who find the need tof these 
incentives for draight talking, 

. “Petra wh'al s important is that we 

.all havethc. same rights” '-tb\<sJeancjte . 


Roberts addresses a particularly for- 
lorn member of her remarkable ex- 
tended family of 18 fostered and 
adopted children. It was a laudable 
sentiment, and probably true in her 
own context which appeared to be an 
ideal place for children to live: a living 
demonstration that “family” can have 
many different successful shapes and 
sizes. It is a place full of straight talking 
- not only from Jeanette Roberts but 
between young people too. 

Children certainly need the right to 
speak and to be taken seriously and to 
edit films for themselves, to redress the ■ 
.balance on all those adults who speak 
about and “for” them, and so frequent- 
ly abuse and oppress and silence them. 

But they neeo other rights ton : i n the 
context of child abuse they need equal 
legal protection from assault - at- the 
moment they arc the only people who 
can legally be beaten, by parents, 
substitute parents and teachers, in 
care, they need other positive rights In 
relation to their local authority and 
social worker parents: rights to know 
about their background (the openness 

.. . 1 1 i T.- i— « L!r fil m vnmairiC 


write about them in their files (only last 
week another young person in eaxe was 
Charged with the “criminal offence ot 
stealing his own file) and to control 
what such information Is used for; they 
also need the right to attend the social 
services meetings which make such 1 
basic decisions as who they are to Live 
with and where. They need respected 
rights to consent or refuse to consent to 
the “treatment" tliqughl to be in their 
interests; etc, etc . . - 
• . Kids need rights too. 

. ■ .■ • 

Peter Newell 
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Gone with the Wiz 

In our second round-up of school productions, Marion Glastonbury surveys the Bristol area 


a Christmas 
competition 

This is the fifth week in our six -pari 
competition -with buuk tokens worth 
£200 us prizes - open to all readers of 
The TES. 

The competition will run until Janu- 
ary 4, whereafter entries for all six 
pans must he submitted, on one .sheet 
of paper, to Linda Bartlett, LINGO 
Competition, The TES, Priory House, 
St Joint's Lane, London EClM 4BX. 
The closing date is January 18. 

Part 5 

Definitions 

The writing of good dictionary entiles calls 
for a variety of skills. Precise accuracy Is 
the first virtue, followed by the knack of 
composing definitions that are neither 
over-restrictive nor loo general. Then tiro re 
are the more specialized skills of describing 
pronunciation and etymology. You are 
Invited to practice your skills on tire 
following. 

Pick two of Hie following (Imaginary) 
words and decide what they might mean 
and how [hey mlghi be used. Then write a 
model dictionary entry for each word of 
your choice, complete with pronunciation, 
etymology, and definition or definitions, 
adding reside Uve or warning style labels or 
field labels if appropriate. 

brockletwit reptlne 

robotulate ampicular 
glatchily (range 

dhrasti encrastfc 

fripe miscuse 


Dashing 


Magna Market 

Marple Ridge High School, Stockport 


Director and drama, (ehcter.iJiiTi.; 
CapcWell has improvised dnaevoived 
this new musical with over 30 pupils, 
believing their ideas and feelings mat- 
ter os much as those of "supposedly 
great playwrights". It's uncertain 
whom he would regard as supposedly 
great, but it can hardly by anyone 
creating as loosely-strung and conven- 
tionally wise n pfeco as this. 

Fortunately, there's more to dTamo 
than ideas, and the story of wimp 
turned wouderboy Barry is told with a 
relish and inventiveness that is rarely 
indulgent and has much more of dash 
than of slapdash about it. 

The supermarket of the title makes 
only brief appearances as an imngeof 
selfishness with its Mephistophetian 
manager. Elsewhere we meet the tor- 
ments of teenage life at home and 
school. Posers, bodypoppers and 
video games litter the play with humor- 
ous topicality and the music and lyrics 
of teachers Tony Cassidy and lan 
Goodall keep up the excitement and 
high energy of the best pails in this 
show. 

I suspect , if the originators of Magna 
Market want, fo see its life extended, 
they could create a stranger, better 
integrated evening by becoming more 
rafliTess with their, material. They 
could hardly Itqve hoped for a stranger 
performance than Russell Hobson eavei 
as Barry, Kathryn Kjallord was'-, also 

8 a k&ii wh i lc ; yi5 t u o vfl 

^respectively n HQather Dougnll's tod- 
hearujd Hehtnef ahd Tde^KUrey* 
Magna .Mafket Manager, And there 
was rtbt a- single potson on stage who 
did not generate involvement Iri'theff 
project.,, ’ - [• "• .... V 

: W- • I- .- if- , 

. Timqthy Ramsdeii 


Henry Meyric Hughes 
; discusses a new report on ;■ 
. arts binding in Western ' 

■ Europe; Edward 6 llsheii : 

: reviews a study pfihe art of 
i autobiography; Robin Buss 
|| evaluates the major; * 
■| companies* i0l€}Vb{pnV‘\' ; : *.'ir 
] offerings fonChidatmas. t; 


Brecht observed iliai , when children 
act, wc are mu cvl-ii momentarily 
fooled by their borrowed persona. 
This absence of illusion keeps audi- 
ences alert, and impart to the produc- 
tion who l Brecht culled an “epic” 
quality whereby incident and character 
nre stripped of familiarity so as to 
“create wonderment arid curiosity". 

Such sensations arc not new to ifinsc 
who have spent five incredulous years 
watching the transformations of their 
offspring between birth and school 
age; parents expect to be astonished 
and are seldom disappointed. But 
what they marvel nt may be Brcchtian 
incongruity - a son disguised as a dame 
- or the ironic foreshadowing of some 
future event: doom, conflict or 
celebration. It may even be an affinity 
Iwlween the player and the p.ut, as ive 
recognize in the casting of hut kin 
some distinctive trait more appreci- 
ated in art than in life: the imperious- 
ness of a king, the m usings of a 
conspirator, the mercurial energy of 
Puck. 

Traditional pantomime flourishes at 
Christ Church Junior School, Down- 
end, where UK) pupils participated in 
this year's double Dill, (not counting 
stage managers, recorder players nna 
two choirs.) In Cone with the Wiz, a 
theatrical rendering of a challenging 
radio music series, Egbert the peasant 
cures the giggles of one princess and 
wins the hand of another by hoodwink- 
ing a coven of suncrwitches. And 
rcinvigoratlng a rival band of ineffec- 
tual wizards. This feat followed a 


performance by seven ami eight-year- 
olds of Mother Goose in it rhyming 
version written by the headmaster, full 
< if local colour, topical reference , inge- 
nious costumes and songs which were 

C upular when my grandparents wore 
allies. As it happens, the rcpulsivc- 
ness of grannies supplies the momen- 
tum of the plot. Mother Goose, an 
ageing widow, courted for her money 
by Squire Skinflint, is mocked and 
pitied for her beaky appearance and 
then condemned for striving to change 
it. "You horror comic!” yells the 
Demon Punk “you’ll never get a 
husband!” Rows of little girls, sitting 
cross legged in mob caps and white 
aprons, listened earnestly. A penny for 
your thoughts. 

Thornes nf gender and generations 
nrtsist in Veter Van, that outrageous 
lanliisy of the Edwardian nursery, in 
which the freedom of boyhood, end- 
lessly prolonged, required girls to start 
mothering and home-making in infan- 
cy. The lower forms of Hnyesficld 
Comprehensive in Bath (where single 
sex schools predominate at secondary 
level) tackled the time honoured 
i id ventures of the Never Never Land 
with great verve mid panache: 
orphans, pirates, redskins, mermaids, 
fairies, animals and all. “One girl is 
more use than 20 boys” Peter tells 
Wendy, and patriarchy is cheerfully 
satirized throughout. Peter's own im- 
perial title "Great White Father" is as 
ludicrous in its way as Captian Hook's 
sabre rattling and Mr Darling's pom- 
pous attempts at domestic dicta- 


torship. 

Teachers joined senior pupils in a 
lively production of Guys and Dolls at 
Monks Pork Comprehensive where 
their imposing stage presence, on both 
the right and wrone sides of the law, 
suggested years of benign vigilance in 
classroom and corridor. Against a 
back cloth of New Year sky scrapers 
markedly reminiscent of Bristol's own 
tower blocks, Nathan Detroit seeks a 
venue for his floating crap game while 
Miss Adelaide and the Hot Box chorus 
dream of settling down. Meanwhile, 
fresh faced .Salvationists exhort sinners 
to cast aside the bottle and the dice, 
proving, with the aid uf a versatile 
organ and percussion duo, that the 
devil has no monopoly of Frank Loes- 
>er\s good tunes. 

School presentations of 
Shakespeare hereabouts are no longer 
the sedate, dutiful occasions of distant 
memory. In a sparkling production of a 
Midsummer Nights Dream at Badmin- 
ton School. Bottom's company 
cavorted in a circus ring, the lovers 
were bright young things in the garb of 
the twenties, and iridescent fairies 
dances to music, by turn lyrical, stately 
and skittish, composed nnd conducted 
by Christopher Francis. 

Spectacular lighting and swirling 
mists replaced curtains and sets in 
Romeo and Juliet at the Cathedral 
School, where Mercutio swung from 
scaffolding in imitation of Queen Mab, 
nnd_ sparks were struck from swords 
during terrifyingly convincing fight 
scenes. 


Vehicles for stars 


Nellie and Albert. 

Stantonbury Youth Theatre, Bucks. 

The Phantom Tolfaaath 
Chclmer Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion, Essex. 

Once lita lifetime?' ■ ■ j -i-r ^ •** 

King James’s College, Henley on 
Thames. 


amount to drama. Nellie was obvtoulsy 
a very resourceful woman, but hardly a 
Hedda Gabler. 

The second play, Your Loving 
Brother Albert, was rather more suc- 


Stantonbury Campus, a couple of 
miles across the muddy acres from 
central Milton Keynes, houses both 
the city's living Archive Project and 
the Stantonbury Youth Theatre. Nellie 
and Albert , a double bill of short 
documentary plays, was the result of 
sensible ana successful collaboration ' 
between the two. 

Both plays were based on the lives of 
local people. The very personal diaries 
of Nellie Abbey who worked in a 
sewing room before the First World 
Wfir provided material for the first. 
There were Sunday trips to local 
churches, bicycle rides, fraught en- 
counters with men and highllnks at the 
Stantonbury Girls’ Club. Fain though 
such larks must have been at the time, 
however, 70 years on they did not quite 


nome from Btclrenrhes by 16-ycnr-old 
Albert French, it did not pretend to be 
much more than a monologue. And, 
such was the poignancy of the lad's 
description of training and then life at 
the Front, it did not need to be. A 
moving piece, and no surprise at all to 
learn that an adaptation was broadcast 
on Radio A a few years ago. 

Also in the business of adapting 
written material for the stage were 
students in the Faculty of Education at 
the Chclmer Institute of Higher 
Education, Essex. They took as their 
text Norton Juster's book The Phan- 
tom Tolbooth and converted it into a 
children's play. Although the children 
in the audience loved every moment of 
the pantomime which 'resulted, to 
adult ears recitations of the book's 
linguistic wliimsy soon became weari- 
some. Sadly, that meant that school- 
boy Milo's journey from Dictionopolis 
to the Number Mine at Digitopolis 
seemed a very long one indeed. 


Indian flavour 


'he whole niece is choreographed 
Shobaba JcyasinghJ.in authentic 


■- 1 11 ••■--- -j - - ■ Indian, classic performance style. It 

takes a littte getting used to, but adds 


Ditching all thoughts of relevance 
and such-like unseasonable virtues. 
King James's College had thrown 
everything it had into a dazzling pro- 
duction of Once in a Lifetime. 

'■■- •With frequent' borrowing from the 
RSCs AlJwych production of a few 
years ago, (his dwarfed Henley's lovely 
Kenton Tit eat re. There were dancing 
girls, tap routines, good costumes and 
a succession of effective sets. Some 
might disagree with the Principal's 
comment that the Hart and Kaufman 
classic is flatly written; none, however, 
could dispute that it made a wonderful 
vehicle for an able cost of more than 
60. 

Too late for this year, but producers 
seeking something equally entertain- 
ing for next might get an idea or two 
from a new recording of Draculal and 
Sweeney Todd, a couple of short, 
rumbustious Victorian melodramas 
especially written for schools by Carey 
Blyton. The record . (Meridian 
M440Q2) gives them rousing perform- 
ances ana - obviously with an eye on 
more than casual sales - comes com- 
plete with a piano score. 

Hugh David 


Through a 
poet’s eyes 


.pl*y, with : its : comic - thieves, exofio also a JEW of Td £ 
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This is unmistakably the work of a 
poet, and no one wanting a guided toiir' 
through tpe south count™ will find 
much use for. it. On the other hand, a 


traveller Who wonders at random, as 
Edward Thomas did,, may find his eyes 

Drib rinhnaH tlmt U'.« 


jewels and : a„ disgraced : A nobleman's ' . c* Hhwever 'the Vnitu wnfth 
love for a\C6uri« P nrVasanfosona t i, for; eutoranKK 


point On that. of .the noet. . 

TOe minutely accurate, and detailed 
observation of Jeffries or Lawrence is 
not found here, but there are destri 
tions of places,' incidents ahd ' peo 


sional touches of sentimentality. 

It Iswbrthreadingthis book for what 
^ teveaJ^o^EdWafd Thomas as, 

' as a '^pet as much for 1 ' 


SiTe throats arc the bane of these 
seasunal Productions hut no apolopy 
was ever less deserved thun that which 

E receded the impressive premier of 
Livid Selwyn’s fourth opera Beauty 
and the Beast at Bristol Grammar 
Selioul on December 12. In this version 
of the story, (deserihed hy the Opicsas 
"the most intellectually satisfying of 
our fairy tales") the heroine has mis- 
chievous brothers instead of jealous 
sisters. At it coming of age partyfor the 
eldest, a charade conjures up a vision 
of the desolate Beast (magnificently 
sung by Andrew Shore of Kent Opera) 
in a cleverly contrived climax that 
lends excitement to a work which is 
otherwise richer in symbolism than in 
surprises. 

the imaginative sources of drama 
were movingly explored in an impro- 
visation session with teenagers at Flor- 
ence Brown Special School Knowle 
West. Evoking the experience of 
travellers in France und Russia, indi- 
viduals emerged from behind Christ- 
mas trees to impersonate Pere und 
Noel and Babushka, crunching 
through snow, following the Magi, 
riding in a sleigh, and responding to 
questions put to them b\ television 
interviewers. "Aren't yuit singing?” 
asked the buy next tu me, striking nis 
chime har, as the rmnn refunded with 
carols that Clare .Siininnnds, a Dnrt- 
inutou student, has written in col- 
laboration with the group. “We are 
going to irli the whore world to stop 
their fighting. We are going to tell the 
world thm what wc need is peace.” 


BMEY 


British Music Education Yearbook 
1984. Edited by Marianne Barton. 
Rheingold Publishing Ltd £7.30. 


There can have been few people in 
music education who did not feci 
deprived when. In 1976, the Music 
Education Handbook was published, 
sold out and was never reprinted. Its 
demise was in part compensated for by 
the British Music Yearbook, but for an 
Indecent length of lime there has been 
no central directory listing, for exam- 
ple, the music advisory service or the 
entrance requirements of the various 
music colleges. Now Rheingold, the 
publishers of Classical Music Maga- 
zine and the British Music Yearbook, 
have taken up the challenge and 
produced a reference hook which 
music education can call its own. 

Even marc informative than its 
predecessor, the BMEY includes not 
simply names of associations but their 
secretaries too; not just music advisers 
but also advisory teachers; examina- 
tions and details of papers; colleges 
and conservatoires, plus their entrance 
requirements and a comparison of the 
courses on offer; resource centres, as 
well as information on the materials 
they hold. There are state schools, 
choir schools and independent schools 
(a surprising 30 pages of these); 
amateur choirs, amateur operas, con- 
cessions, competitions and computer 
centres. Teachers will find helpful the 
names of performers in education, and 
the services they provide for schools. 
A complete list of publishers’ addres- 
ses is not given. Although this can be 
found in the British Mttstc Yearbook, it 
would have been useful to include here 
the names of small firms, individuals 
and. local centres producing materials 
for schools. 

On a random check I was unable to 
find Shell. . Music Scholarships 
(although there is a full section on 
music grants and scholarships). BBC 
Young Musician of the Year, and, 
most surprisingly, .the National Festiv- 
al of Music for Youth. A mention of 
photocopying, and how to set about 
obtaining out of print music would 
have been useful, as would a fuller 
index, which might have helped in 
tracking 1 ' down flic aforementioned 
items. , 

,. It is all too easy to scrutinize such 
publications . for omissions. Tj 
BMEY &‘ia fhdugfttfuUy compiled) 
indispensable; 1 , reference book , ,for 
everyone with a professional, amateur 
or simply recreational . interest in 


qiuric. Let us hbptiwd can now discard 
our old copies of the Music Education 
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Paddy Kitchen and Dulan Barber share the onerous task of 
silting this year’s funny books 


J^^Marlowc Letters. Edited by Brown 

Kasoa £8-50. 0 W IM7WI 5- 
C Made Ridiculously Simple. By Miles 

STa£1.95. 0 14 (KI7258 6. 

Dr Few’s Encyclopeadia of All World Knowledge. 

Bt Terry Jones and Micheal Palin. 

Methuen £9.99. 0 413 5694(1 3. 

The Cynic's Lexicon: A Dictionary of Amoral 
i Advice. By Jonathan Green. 

SSdge & Kegan Paul £5.95. 0 71112 IUW 4. 

Fifty Glorious Years: Margaret Hilda Thatcher - 
A Festive Tribute. By John Wells. 

Pengu in £2.95. 0 14 U» 7439 7. 

Christmas corrals of humorous books arc prob- 
ably made by literary editors to keep Max 
Beerbohm’s Maxim’s place secure in the dic- 
tionaries of quotations - “Humour undiluted is 
the most depressing of all phenomena '.So oil the 
principle that jokes shared might be depressions 
doubled, wc divided the books between us am! 
write as a pair of "I"s nota monolithic "we ". Only 
Craig Brown's spoof elicited the kind of laughter 
that led to the best bits being read aloud. 

Sir Harvey Marlowe, mini of lelleis. is given to 
lecturing on "Horse Imageiy in the Works ol 
Anna Sewell” and is busily editing the letters ot 
George Weidenl'eld. In his apparently many 
spare moments he conducts u lively correspond- 
ence with his old schouliinistur. the eruditely 
dotty Gerald Marsh who fulminates against 
Proust, compiles an unreadable ms. sub- tit led “A 
Collection of Cutchpli rases and ( iaffes from the 
Golden Age of the Music Hall” and gleefully 
snaps up every titbit or gossip from the (iarriyk 
Gub passed on hy His more worldly erstwhile | 

• - pupil- 

The model is obvious, the jokes frequently | 
sublime. I find irresistible the possibility of The 
Sim Beckett Cookbook (wlial else from the 
author of Salad Days'!)’, am fascinated to learn 
that Arlaana Stassiuopoulns is really Anna Loss; , 
delight in the doings and wisdom of one Kalilil | 
Karmen und iiwnit eagerly the publication of 
Clive James' correspondence with Mother Teresa 
of Calcutta. 

But. . .but. . .hut. . . Towards the end the cffoi t 
of keeping up the excellent stream of jokes begins 
to&how (perhaps not a book In be read straight 
through) and its very insularity to irk a liulc. 
Indeed, hugely enjoy able though it is, this is 

R obinson Crusoe has been making a 
triumphant return to the land of his 
fathers. True, wc don't immediately 
associate the gusty plains of North 
Gcnnany with the great Desert Islander, but he 
assures us at the start of his memoirs that he is the 
sonof a Bremen merchant, and it is at Oldenburg, 
just down the autobahn from Bremen, that he's 
h«n enjoying a celebration. 

> "Rtc occasion for the best is a masterly book 
[exhibition at the Oldenburg City Lihrary on the 
theme of "Escape and Adventure". Quoting the 
Wmself - "I broke loose" - it places his book 
nt thestartof a huge European tradition of exotic 
adventure stories, and it chronicles by example 
thft cross-currents of influence and flowed be- 
tween the English and the German varieties of 
i such romances. 

The exhibition starts with a score of Robinsons , 
toui a third edition of the real thing (1719 - the 
1 ."w year .as the first) to Mary Godnlphin’s 
1 tension in words of one syllabic ( 1869) and it 
goes on to trace two broad lines of development- 
[he first of these, more or less respectable, goes 
Cant pc's Robinson the Younger fa didactic 
p book, which was more popular in 
than Defoe) to i he multifarious produc- 

-V .UOnj'Qf Varl Um. .Innrl llrtlmillnt 


Wty r fhe second line, more or less dandes- 
. composed mostly of’ those part-issue 
• .S^P'wkicb figure as English penrty-dreadfols, 


definitely to much of un “in-jokc" to appeal to Mr 
and Mrs Joe Bookbuycr, to quote Marsh's 
soubriquet. 

Any nnthology of humorous writing is bound to 
be n curate's egg. The Best uf Modem. . ., 
therefore, contains a predictable number of 
sauces for goose and gander but often placed on 
the same lnble as another man’s poison. You take 
your pick and Mordccai Richler has certainly 
provided rich pickings from Runyan and Waugh 
to Woody Alien und Lisa Alther. There isa strong 
vein of Jewish humour running through which 
reflects the number of brilliant Jewish humorists 
rather than nny bias on Mr Richler’s part. 
Anyway, for me, it is wonderful to encounter Leo 
Rostcti again and to meet Dan Greenberg’s How 
to be a Jewish Mother for the first time. Such is the 
advantnge of a good anthology. 

There is surely something here for all tastes 
except for those who, like me, have re-read 
Dorothy Parker nnd still do find her very funny. 
But, to be fair, she gets more than an honourable 
mention in Mr Richler’s economical, informative 
and intelligent Foreword. The ideal bedside bonk 
which should last the year round. 

For the occupier of the other side of the bed, 
hfk of Punch might lust through to twelfth night. 

It Inis the feci and look (and smell) of a Christmas 
amiiuil, and stalwarts such as Buothrnyd, Wntcr- 
lumse, Marshall and Jennings would amiably 
counterpoint the seasonal farrago of blowout, 
wassail, mistletoe and joy. Ill fact Boothroyd has 
u good piece on blowouts, nr rather the foodies 
who consume them. “Wc linve people in who can 
recite the fcwty-iwu meals they ate in Provence in 
1976, though with the occasional clash, as 
between reminiscing spouses, on whether u was 
Roquovaire or Drnguiguan where they had the 
goat’s brains in rook soup." 

Monsieur Miles Kington is plucked five times 
from /Wi.thc first time going appropriately "A 
In Recherche il'un Turkey". Those who would 
like to tend Monsieur nil the ycur round in ine 
open nir ns well ns propped ngiiinsl the nmrnia- 
hule while they do iln.ii PoiiluViu, must M' 
Nature Made Ridiculously Simple Into their 
hiking shorts. It's the backlash to the identification 
craze started by Keltic Martin, und in it he 
manages to reduce the types of flower to III. 
Under “Basie Goods", "Wordsworth Clouds 
are singled out as odd because lonely: “clouds nre 
normally very gregarious." "Occasionally it is n 
luguc cloud looking for someone lo rain on. l 
must say. if I looked down uml saw an old poet 
mooning over some daffodils, l d be very 

lC Formerly published as 7/re Nasty Book accord- 
ing to the title page, Dr Fcgg’s EncyclopearUa 
(wholly revised) certainly is very nasty. His 


Breaking 

loose 

Brian Alderson on a major 
children’s book exhibition at 
Oldenburg on ‘Escape and 
Adventure’ 

al ail points eastward up to the Urals. Visitors to 
Ihe cxS™. however, do nol h,ve )o puzzle 
over these unaided, since the whule display has 
been described and subjected to closely detailed 
Tommcnl in a remarkable catalogue . Tfos docre 
Will nnt only gives full references for all the 
EfaVnd magazines on display. w,th many 
Srations; it also contains 10 essays which 

diseussthe significance of the var j® u * .ff!“Sude 
of books within Ihc ezhihiuon, »nd wbidl teludt 
conlribuUous (in Oermun) from three Eng^isn 

mt sna K £: z 

J^ipOllICyttvV' forge cOHecfion of! 



official portrait sets the tone, and if he had 
parents, his father was probably Charlatan 
Advertisement and his mother dear old Chil- 
dren's Annual. Fairly effortless copywriting skills 
enable him to extol the virtues of automatic nose 
pickers, videos with names like “I Raised Young 
Nuns to Suck Their Brains", and manure called 
“H R Haldemnn Heavy Droppings”, while his 
lenching background authorizes him to explain 
how to play Plaguo! "(Object or the game: lo 
die)”, and how to cook Fish Rlmhard or Third 
World War Pizza (the same recipe as Fish 
Rhubarb re-caten). Probably one person in a 
Christmas roomful will find him hilarious, and 
will flush the other 99 out to the pub by reading 
hint aloud. 

Is cynicism ever funny? Only, 1 think, when its 
barbs are tipped with wit. Of course Jonathan 
Green’s excellently organized compilation (com- 
plete with thematic index) is not meant to be read 
through but dipped into. Even so. cynicism en 
masse hits n deadening, even slightly irritating 
effect. Love. Marriage. Man nnd Woman appear 
to be the most popular targets while Self- Respect, 
C.mh . Hciomu and tin- Aits inspire comparative- 
ly few cynics. Perhaps there's n moral there. 

It would he a churlish soul indeed who could 
wish an end to John Wells’s satirical pursuit of 
Our Uadcr nnd her Prince Consort but this 
tabloid booklet is thin on chuckles. A great deni 
of energy nnd invention has gone into it, resulting 
in some clever photo-montnges and a suitably 
dreary typographical nppcarance overall, hut the 
lone is relentlessly urch nnd, at times, desperate. 
The trouble is that, lampoon her as wc may, 
Margaret Hilda 'T remains, for ine nt least, a 
fundamentally unfunny subject. Not so Denis, 
whose merry visage and evcr-rcady right arm 
shine through this “tribute” like a naughty deed in 





Die PUger der WUdrus, by Johannes Scherr. Cover 
fora cU Wren’s edition cl 935 of a novel ! In the 
Fenlmore Cooper tradition first published In 1 853 

literature of the nineteenth century, and in part to 
the fact that German scholarship is willing to 
admit the potential 6f such collections ^ for ; 
broadening otir understanding of “literature , ot 
“the social History of tire book" and, in fhlq case 
anyway, of "comparative studies in popular 
reading". How far. I wonder, is a similar, 
approach visible at, say Bath or Exeter? . ■ 
■.WJiat is also of note is that the Umyersi v of 


a dcprcssingly good world. 

Depression not quite at bay. then. But who 
isn’t flattened by Mrs T? Even Roy Huilersley 
("evidently a Great Writer" - Gerald Marsh) in 
Pick of Punch claims to have been “ground to 
dust beneath her chariot wheels". His piece, 
entitled Touch of Class, is In fnct a paeon of praise 
to this worthy journal. "It manages to be funny 
about education" he says, and “nwiniains an 
admirably balanced (indeed consciously sceptic- 
al) attitudo toward the pomposities nnd preten- | 
sions of its renders". You might as well forget the 
bonks aforementioned, and just renew the staff- 
room subscription. 


Oldcnburgli doesn’t leave it at thm. For simul- 
taneously with annual scholarly exhibitions like 
this one in the City Library there also takes place 
an autumn Children’s Book Fair held at a local 
school under the auspices of the University 
Library. This set before the citizens of Oldenburg 
and, later, of several neighbouring towns a large 
classified display of new children’s books. 
(Added publicity is provided through the award 
of a couple of annual prizes for what are deemed 
to be notable first books by new authors and 
illustrators.) 

When I visited the Fair Iasi month l was struck 
by one or two features which seemed ta me to be 
not entirely irrelevant to ourselves, following the 
National Book League’s killing-off and subse- 
quent resuscitation or the Children's Books of the | 
Year event. First was the conjunction between an 
essentially historical and an essentially contem- 
porary exhibition, which aided one's sense of 
perspective. Second was the cheerful inclusive- 
ness of the Fair - with no attempt to select, and 
produce simple-minded annotations for, a mere 
300 "chosen" items. Third was the enthusiasm 
with which hoards of children and their parents 
greeted Ihc Fair: reading, noting, talking about 
the books with much fervour. Oldenburg is a 
town about the size of Ipswich. Would the same 
thing have happened there? 


•Ausbruch und Abenteuer; deuischemdenglische 
Abenteuer-literatur von Robinson bis Win«e/ow. 
Edited by Kevin CaTpeiWer nnd Bernd Stein- 
brink. University of Oldenburg Library 3-B142 

KeSn Carpenter has also written a study fin 
■ English) of otic of the central subjects of the 
exhibition:! DeSeri Isles and Pirate, Islands In 
Z? ... l. firrlnn: a xiin'CV illlfl 
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some books. Or so 1 would guess iifter 
re in ling Ms Hardyment 's obsessively 
researched inquiry into llic nciunliry of 
the people, places amt events of Rail* 
wunc's stories. As Ransome once 
reninrked, "every single place in those 
books exists somewhere . 

Ms Hardy nient has tracked them all 
down; though Ransoinc, in the tradi- 
tion of Wordsworth and the early 
“picturesque" Lake painters, was apt 
to juggle topography so me what. Thus 
Wild Cat Island is an almogam of Peel 
Island in Coniston Water and 
Blnkcliolm in Windermere. Of the two 
Peel Island is the likest to Wild Cal, 
but disappointingly close to the shore 
(I once swam out to it, and might 
almost have waded). 

Even the bam in ‘‘Winter Holiday", 
and the squarc-and-diamond code 
used for signalling messages, has its 
basis in reality (the telephoneless Ran- 
some used it for communicating with a 
neighbour). More interestingly, Ms 
Hardyment establishes that practically 
all the events, if not the adventures, 
were founded upon actual happenings, 
either to Ransome himself or tee 
various families of children on whom 
he based his characters. The germ of 
“We Didn’t Mean To Go To Sea” was 
Ransome's experience as a young man 

drift ip*, qgj, jq , sea. with :ar dragged 
anchor. But the frightening night 
voyage to Holland in a seven- ton 
cutter was deliberately undertaken to 
provide an accurate background for 
the tale before he wrote it. One of- the 
fascinations of Ransome's books is 
their accuracy - you can learn to soil 
ffonvthcm; and indeed I myself, while 
a greenhorn, made the tricky voyage 
down the Bure from Wrexham to 
Yarmouth and on to Burgh St Peter by 
following the directions provided in 
“Coot dub". 

Similar carefulness of detail char- 
’octerizes more fanciful yarns tike “Pe- 
■ter Duck” and "Great Northern?” - 
the first based on E F Knight's narra- 
tive of a real treasure-hunt, “The 
Cruise of the Alerte", -while the latter 
owes mutfi to the enthusiasm of tlte 
ornithologist Myles North and- to 
Ransome's preliminary reconnoitring 
or its terrain; the Isle of Lewis. . 

Masterly as fho stories are In matters 
'of practical detail and narrataive pull, 
-1've never quite been able to stomach 
all those loo-well-mannered children, 
of believe tltclr make-believe, My 
heart went out to Ms Hardyment’s own 
offspring accompanying tneir mother 
in her quest for Swnilowdale ovor a> 
swampy mpor wqst of Coniston;- 

I pointed lip tf steep hillside- 

■ .Mutiny, resulted. .‘.The - Swal|cjws 


Chasing 

reality 


Arthur Ransome and Captain Flint’s 
Trunk. By Christina Hardyment. 
Cape £7.50. 0 244 U2>JH9 4. 

One of this reviewer's most felicitions- 
ly appropriate first encounters was his 
introduction to the original Roger 
Walker uf Swallows aiul Amazons. It 
was on the shores of Coniston Water, 
not far from Swainson's farm, and 
Roger - in rent life Dr Allounyan, a 


distinguished expert in allergies - was 
at that moment bending over ii sailing 
dinghy, which may we II have been the 
real, original “Swallow" of the Ran- 


nnment bending over ii sailing 
which may well have been the 
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Greene’s 
growth 


Saints, Sinners and Comedians: The 
Novels uf Graham Greene. 

By Roger Shorrock. 

Bums & Oates 
£15.00. 086012 134 8. 


It is no mean task to lake on a novelist 
who is both popular and “serious", 
prolific and profound, entertaining 
and challenging, anti who is still prc£ 
during at eighty. Roger Shar rock’s 
dedication in undertaking a critical 


Olivier as Healhcllflc In Wulherlng Heights - from Laurence Olivier, by Melvyn Bragg (Hutchinson £12.50 1 , a lavish 
photographic record of Olivier’s career, highlighting his greatest roles on stage, film, and television. Bragg's text - 
biographical essays dividing the life Into five Acts with Prologue and Epilogue - suggests a complex, Bmbltfous, frightened 
man. Always acting, Olivier's secret self remains Impenetrable. 

‘The whole ridiculous 


Families and How to Survive Them. By 
Robin Skynncr and John Cleese. 
Methuen £3.50. 

I’ve often wondered why people who 
write about child care and families feel 
the need to talk down to their readers. 
What are they getting out of it that they 
won’t come clean on? Thanks to this 
book, although It initially docs the 
same thing, f now under^Md. The 


such books is that they’re addressed to 
the “baby within the parent", to try to 
calm it down, and the second is, as 
John Cleese points out here in a flash 
of Basil Fawlty that keens popnina un 


!. ," r we ..arojyt Swallows, and Ama- 
j Wns said Daisy rirmljl i ' Wb'ic n?al 
j Children, not storybook! boesV } 

I- : ' David Wright 


John Cleese points out here in a flash 
of Basil Fawlty that keeps popping up 
uninvited, that the wider the read- 
ership the authors can appeal to. the 
more royalties they get. People who 
want to read books about whnt to do 
with families and children are in need 
of soothing. clarity, of things repeated 
In simple words and with impregnable 
- confidence, and the nearer you caq 
approach that perfect pitch, the nearer 
you get to outselling the Bible. 

One of the many insights offered by 
Robin Skynner, Cleese's erstwhile 
therapist, in his dialogues with Cleese 
as Everyman, interjecting comments 
like "very glib, Doctor, very glib" is 
that of. the “baby within”. Mothers 
who haven't been sufficiently attended 
to in their own growing up, or who 
don't look rtfter their own legitimate 
needs enough, have a baby inside them 
which is yelling for attention and 
Skynner suggests that their real babies 
arc invariably the “difficult" ones 
because “the. baby screaming inside 
the cot is the; niifror image of (Tie baby, 
Screaming inside". .It won’t, comfort 
the mother with the screaming baby to 
hear that at all, but it's immaculately 
argued, and;.tq be falrtlfc way. out of 
iheriredicaihant- is’ shown. . ,: , ■' ! . ' . 

The, dialogues reve al families j as; 
systems that sometimes work for the 
health of their- members /.but more; 
often .than not block them or frustrate 

g em In some way; FmnjtfteliHkcTm 
rdnknce -Survey map; 1 enabling us fo 


business’ 

forbidden to you. They also do the 
windowdressing specifically to attract 
just your kind of sucker. A worst-case 
example of that kind of marriage is in 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf, where 
George and Martha have both erected 
a brittle screen over their child-like 
need for affection, and so constantly 
rage and taunt each other for the lack 
of it. Nora and her husband in The 
Doll's House are another example, as 
Note'UVes^ ttiiVesty of dependence In' 
order to maintain the conspiracy of her 
husband’s strength and grownup-ness 
and to opt out of her own independ- 
ence. 

Other families play “pass the parcel" 
with bad feelings, or scapegoat one 
member to BYoicf facing uncomfortable 
truths. This is where the "shrink" may 
need to come in: Skynner points out 
that the word comes from “head- 
shrinker" and that that’s very often 
what he's in business for, getting 
someone’s idea of themselves down to 
scale so that he fits in with the rest of 
the map and is then free to explore it 
and use it. “As our swollen heads get 
smaller ... as people we grow." The 
analyst is also seen as a “stuffed rabbit” 
or security blanket, an inert but con- 
stant, familiar and. supportive object 
that acts as a transitional touchstone of 


every aspect of life, is an attempt to 
avoid any contradiction of his fantasy. 
To take the simplest example, every 
time Hitler held his arm up, he wanted 
everyone else to do the same." What a 
brilliantly obvious point. And not to 

E ut too fine a point on it, if you sec a 
:nder systematically ridding him or 
herself of all dissenting voices, you 
know you're dealing with a dictator 


Safely whilst the patient catches up on 
a stage of development that's been 
denied, and can facd being alone, dr - 
"all-one", complete in himself. Real 
teddy bears, Skynner proves, are valu- 
able items, anyone’s left in no doubt 
by the end. of this book that a teddy- 
shrink is something most families 
; shouldn’t be without, at least (Fawlty 
will be gratified to hear) in the Form of 
this book. 

The section Paranoia and Politics 

could be ' usefully Xeroxed anc ] iq a( t e . 

. inquired reading by everyone who’s 
about tq be of an age to (rate, and 
plastered across the wall of anyone 
who actually, has political power. The 
workings 6f Screens- and windowdres- 
■ aihg arq laid' out to show how, unless 
i recognised; paranoia , is almost 
endemic to politic*; (and indeed bur 


dihgp .- .fcPdbmic to polqic* (and indeed bur 
J . .. .... .... , «?ter- lb two-party system Is apragmalic 

tain and some inspired symbol*. There 1 1 ombbdiraenr of a j^endaUy itrunobl- 
is llijt. “screen* that didst of juk. bide!!; M)g Punch and Judy show). As for 
tilings behind^ things likc angbr and y cjicjatorylifce HiltCr and others closer 
.Ut — *U — 4- — un. — — j to jhomd; j.Skyqhet shows just how ’ 


Jealousy* things tHa$ fomUlfcs coqspirfe • * 
to deny the eklst'ehcfc or because they,'.' ‘ 
cannot rope with thb eon sequences or 
With the relf-fcno^lidge jrripHed/ and' 
'because, they are anxious re appear;, 
Tect. 4 S0 the. muddlp, ; unre- ' 

is . hidden - aWay; behind- a - 
screen^ Wbcn !we fait In lovq, we teiid 
id gravitate naturally to people who*e :! 
familes put up similar screens in slirii|ar|-' 
“iacqs both^bechuse it’s easier to ■ 
ecp going an with the same'c6tisbira- n : 
cy, and because there ii also thb ‘ 


ii, because the bdtor-hbjdor is “bound 
Ipcreasinkly to lose contact with reality 
because he Won’t be gelHhg the frus- 
tration he needs tb define mthoiind- 


iSffiK -s' ihe! vitar prdtess ; thatthe, 
.inlHllliy : p , ortinlpbtbnt n jdhlld needs to 
? hi*: 

^late.m tee; wdridi ^e leader will be 
;yery Urjcleir about his ’ 

■: dries: ^ He’ll still hay©! 

tei 
hi 


super-Satu- 
, “thw .is a bit mm"), which I 




dfty sej-een if I fcel te'at? 

think! about that; one; . 


survey of all Graham Greene’s novels, 
with the intention of “treating each 
novel as an individual entity’’, is con- 
siderable. He tackles cuch with the 
intensity and enthusiasm of a convert, 
assiduously cross-rcfers between 
works, and relates them to Greene’s 
growth as an artist. 

Although he doesn't stick to a strict 
chronology, his study distinguishes 
three mam phases in Urecnc’s oeuvre 
- the pre-war melodramas, then a 
phase of Catholic novels starting with 
Brighton Rock (1938), and a later 
phase, from 1961 onwards, where 
Catholicism retreats before a develop- 
ing sense of the comic. While not an 
entirely satisfactory schema, as he 
admits, it allows Sharrock to demons- 
trate his view of Greene’s overall 
development, and justifies full com- 
mentaries on each nook and concen- 
trated discussion on particular aspects 
of them. 

For all its intensity and breadth, 
Sharrock’s personal assessment of 
Greene's novels offers no startling 
re-appraisals or revelations. We get 
instead solid and sensitive readings in 
the traditional mode which few, I feel, 
would find controversial - though he 
leaves us plenty of scope for quibbles 
(“Greened interest in the sordid", for 


with a child at the taptrum stage, 
■ Behind the screen - ail'd skyfiherslinws 
the stages by which the logical cul- 
mination of this is self-destruction. 

You can also spot a dictator by his 
badge, an addiction to uniforms and 
uniformity, because he hates and has 
to destroy anything that’s different or 
has a strong identity of its own, which 
is why anh-semitism is always a give- 


jealous/emotional person”. Skynner 
encourages us implicitly to look more 
closely when we catch ourselves saying 
such things. He also argues that or 
itself an intense preoccupation with 
politics is usually a way of putting 
painful personal conflicts outside 
ourselves, disowning them. 

The clarity with which he lays out 
the interconnectedness of our unhap- 
pinesses and troubles, both in families 
and by a knock-on effect in public life, 
will no doubt be criticized as simplistic 
by people who hold different views in 
the area - he ends up taking a 
conservative position on the need for 
mothers to be close to their babies for 
the first three years, on homosexual- 
ity, on the neqd . for strictness and 
boundaries to be drawn! within fami- 
lies. He feeis that fatherly virtues need 
reinstating to correct a current imba- 
lance. towards motherly ones. But on 
the \vhole we couldn’t wish for a more 
lucid, kindly and stimulating guide to 
human nature.. We're even told wha* 
makes a happy family: that the abiliiy 
to “move In and out of intimacy, 
withput feeling uncomfortable about 
being close sometimes , and Without 
minding being very far apart at other 
times, is a key ingredient in Ufe most 
healthy families. And I believe it is the 
ptaln thing -to aim at to make a 
marriage richerr. And we know, when 
we ve got the measute of things: when 
w ® at ourselves and “the - 

whole -ridiculous business", 

■ No doubt, this \i why the authors felt 
the heed to package the book in a 
jokey way, with cartoons (very funny 
on the whole) and Cleese’s attempts at 
Pf.^ooge (“Doctor, What & this 
tailed love??'; "hhng on a ujo- 
IpT'gelnng a bit super-Satu- - 


(“Greene s interest in the sordid", for 
instance, “is never perverse"). There 
is, however, something dated about 
this style Of criticism which underplays 
the role of formal elements in produc- 
ing “meaning”. 

Thus questions of language and 
genre tend to be marginalized, or 
relegated to a separate section at the 
end of a chapter, and he is apt to use 
terms like "cinematic” and “thriller” 
without adequate analysis. However, 
only four pages from the end, he tells 
us that “language is inextricable from 
meaning”; and with a quick blast on the 
horn of semiotic terminology, shows 
he is familiar with modern critical 
approaches for which this dictum is 
central. But these references only 
point up how little bearing such 
methods of textual analysis have had 
on his “personal response” approach. 
In his failure to emphasize the import- 


}\jm n rn un r*TT co i 1 1 


achievement of Kenneth Allott and 
Miriam Farris 30-odd years ago in The 
An of Grahatn Greene. 

Sharrock is perhaps more responsive 
to the social and political changes that 
have affected the direction of Greene’s 
work, than io those that have affected 
his readership today. He seems un- 
troubled, for instance, by any suspicion 
that Greene’s treatment of sexuality 
might limit his appeal to women: he 
describes one novel as “just romantic 
enough for the reader to project his 
libido on the hero and his anima on the 
heroine” , of refers to brothels as “a 
place for pure and basic sexuality 


gender-myopia. 
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■ Barbara Crowther 


The evidence on astrology is surveyed 
sympathetically by H J Eysenk ajid D 
K B Nias in Astrology« Science or 
Superstition? (Pelican £2.50). They 
find the effect of natal planets on 
personality to be proven, but as scien- 
tists require repeats of other tests. 
The Awakening Earth, by Peter Rus- 
sell (Ark £2.95), Suggests that the. 
earth as a whole, has an organic being 
and consciousness. It is stronger on; 
analysing society’s 111* than On Utopian 
solutions. •••- ■ . 

■ In Laws or the 1 Game (Peregrine 
£4.95) Manfred Eigen and Ruthild 
Winder show with mitid-di«ip Un ®n( 
panache how humans have succeeded, 
hi: making rules oat of the effeits of 

mv## 


Schooldays in fiction 


v»s 


SHekTofT^m Brown. The English 
*t”i storv. By Isabel Quiply. 

S“d IjfeHy Press £3.95. 0 19 

Mid School. Essays by Dims 
non* Edited by Graham Greene. 

°- 5u - 11 19 

28 1484 2. 

-•Hie schools behind the school stor- 
■ says Ms Quigly, were the public 
Soots. Not ns they arc today - they 
bn become very different places - 
but as they were in their heyday, which 
“lasted for about n century, from the 
middleof the nineteenth century to the 

middle of the twentieth". 

“The school story flourished while 
the public schools . . . flourished. 
When they joined the modem world 
the school story died ” But whnt a 
vgried and vigorous lire it had! Ms 
Quigly takes 16 long chapters to de- 
scribe it. In these she gives hnef 
biographies of its leading authors, 
summaries of their best - or most 
famous - stories, and comments, fre- 
quently astringent, on their merits. 

“The school story was born with 
Thomas Hughes", when in 1857 he 
wrote Tom Brown's Schooldays as a 
guidebook for his son, then about to 


enter public school. Though compiled 
solely “to preach In boys®, it proved 
widely, and cnduringly, entertaining. 
It also created the Arnold ol fiction, a 
much lesser character, thinks Ms Quig- 
ly, than the real man, with his many 
interests. And, uecordinc to Hughes’s 
joint biographers, E C’ Mnck unaW H 
G Amiytngo, it "nindc the modern 
public school”. 

Ms Quigly links l 7 W Farrnr, author 
of the subsequently much derided Eric 
or Little by Little ( 1 858) - which never 
the less had achieved 24 editions by 
I KJW - and Hughes as purveyors of the 
“moral tale”. She attaches similar 
labels to other types of story: Kipling's 
Stalky and Co is an "imperial manual'’, 
The Oppidan and The Harrovians are 
documentaries, and The Laudtester 
Tradition is an allegory. P G Wodc- 
house was an “apprentice genius at 
work” when he wrote Mike (1909), 
which gave to the world the inimitable 
psmith - whose polished exploits I 
hungrily enjoyed whenever 1 could 
borrow The Captain (too costly for me 
to buy), the monthly in which they 
were serialized. 

The Heirs of Tom Brown must 
surelv be the definitive history of the 
English school story. It is a work of 
immense erudition; it is also eminently 


readable. One small complaint; the 
small and rather grey print can be 
wearing for weak eyes. 

Ms Quigly quotes from Graham 
Greene’s essay on Bcrkhamsted in The 
Old School, a collection of reminisc- 
ences which he edited, and includes 
the book, first published in 1934, in her 
bibliography. Its 16 contributors, all 
men and women of literary distinction, 
write lovingly, critically, or with loath- 
ing, about the schools they attended, 
at some time during the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. 

About half the schools described are 
boys’ public schools; the others range 
from Cheltenham Ladies College and 
Downe House to Kettering Grammar 
School and a public elementary school 
in Salford. For human interest the last 
ranks high; it includes a moving picture 
of a widow’s struggle against destitu- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note that 50 yenrs 
ago Graham Greene felt almost sure 
that “class distinctions will not remain 
unaltered and the public school, as it 
exists today, will disappear". Ms Quig- 
ly thinks these changes have taken 
place. But have they7 

H C Dent 


Jazz record 


nieEssentinl Jazz Records: Ragtime tn 
Swing. Volume t. By Max Hurrisun, 
Chants Fox and Eric Thacker. 

Mansell £28.50. 

07201 1742 9. £15. Ml. 1708 9. 


AD jazz lovers will now be permanently 
in debt to Max Harrison, Charles Fox 
ud Erie Thacker. For here is the first 
volume of a definitive selective dis- 
cography, taking the story from its 
toots to the very end of the period of 
swing, which is highly detailed , author- 
itative and meticulously oigani/ol. 
There are, of course, disappoint incuts 
-no solo album, (or example, by the 
great Ben Webster: the colhihorniion 
»ith Art Tatum is surely a miraculous 
piece of work - but these are mil- 
weighed by the sheer critical acumen 
and competence of each of the entries. 

Max Harrison, ns one might expect, 
sands out: any rigidity of response on 
to part is more than counter- tmlimced 
bj repealed nnd surprising insights. 
™hfe all too brief section on inlcrmc- 
Iims between jazz and ■‘serious 
°rc«c”. with particular reference to 
Milhaud, Stravinsky and Lambert mid 
«b«s is something that has been 
for a long time. 

. u you have any dnuhts ubout the 
unportanie of this book -which super- 
all others in its field- simply read 
on the later Coleman Hawkins, 
loacker on Ellington's New Orleans 


? 


- and Harrison un iust about 
“yihirjg. The book has been exeep- 
Wriauy well produced by Mansell and 
hopes that it wiU ne bought by 
(lumbers of public, school and 
leg? libraries. 

BUI Luckin 
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LITERATURE 



Children, in a state of nature, do love 
learning. Jill Bnilcy, MSc (not a qual- 
ification often associated with books 
for the under- threes) has produced a 
wonderful scries of picture puzzle 
books for Hcincmann (£1.50 each) 
entitled Animals, of coursel Photos of 
animals’ feel, mouths, eyes and noses 
fill each volume, the complete animal 
discovered as wc turn the page. These 
books will rapidly become favourites. 

Already well established on the 
educational scene are Macdonald’s 
Llltlebody. Two new titles, Huff Puff 
Blow and Euf Drink Grow (£2.5U 
each), look at breathing and digestion. 
A simple story is used to hang most of 
the information and extra notes for 
adults can be found in the back. Fur 
biologically minded three to fives. 

Judi Barren’s What ’a left? is another 
kind of picture-puzzle (Kaye and 
Ward, Kings wood £3.50). On each 
yellow page is shown an object or 
action, and on the following while 
page wc find what’s left alter, for 
example, the television is turned oil 
(“silence"). Ms Bnrrett is American 
and some of the language and sent)-, 
ment may not sit very easy on the 
English adult in charge of reading. 
“Wnui’s left after a kiss"? “A nice 
reeling’’. Picture of beart-shnped bal- 
loons. 


PAPERBACKS 


Sjjfiafh Book of Greek Verse, 
edrlcd by C A TrypanU 
offers clean lews of 
Gie^^ 8 . 1 u ? ,ral,n 8 toe history of 
toun fr° m Homer to Elytis, 
Prose P i2jI! l ?3 clive l yj* and with u 
52 ! ra W*|*pn at the fool of the 


^-Athenian Constitution 
to P j p^^to mtroduction and notes 
l (Penguin £2,50) will bo 

* a ««- Civ. buffs at *1! 

\ i|’ 8 f i yc M bfavo - Penguin!) ft 
; Siv r P°toto securely on the 
’ foundation of Professor 
a Eistenal Commentary. 

^ C M Wells 

jut the coping-stone in 
jebditL-areh of the Fontana 

jM^t , balance - between the 
iBtfAWMi metropou- 
I'^TrqvuKUIapd - ftc* 


Famous names 


Equally greetings- card in deriva- 
tion, is Sandra Boynton's A Is for 
Angry (Methuen £4.95). Ihe funny 
little sheep, snakes, hippopotami and 
so on who scamper through iis pages 
arc ton much caricatured to find favour 
with a young audience. Alphahcars 
(Mcthcun £4.95) seems like a selection 
from another kind of curd: the lavish 
world-of-thc-child which many adults 
favour. The authors, who, the blurb 
assures us, love teddies, have provided 
26 consciously enchanting settings, 
each with its rhyming com plot be- 
neath, for a variety of teddy cars 
having happy little adventures who 
illustrate each letter of the alphabet. It 
may take adults back to some fond 
nursery fantasy but will leave most 
children cold. 

Fnr more acceptable, if at times n 
little strained, is Peter Stevenson’s 
ahcI23 (Ward Lock £2.95). Extraor- 
dinary animals, (umbrella birds?), 
bent into alphabetical shapes cavort 
though the ABC; numerically increas- 
ing bees follow a farmer as he counts 
incidents on his farm. The drawing is 
invigorating and pleasingly clear, as it 
is in Peter Stcveson’s Best Loved 
Nursery Rhymes (Ward Lack £2.95). 
Quite a good selection of rhymes and, 
thankfully, only one per page for case 
of reading. 

Older children who love Pooh will 
love Pnoh’s Alphabet Book (Methuen 
£2.95), a collection of snippets to 
illustrate letters of the alphabet. 
"Love. Oh Bear!" said Christopher 
Robin, “How I do love you!" "So do I" 
said Pooh. 

Victoria .Neiiiiiark 


Thickening the plot 


How To Enjoy Novels. By Vernon 
Scannell. Series editor Melvyn Bragg. 
Piatkus £6.95. 


Like all the volumes in the How To 
Enjoy scries, this is a book with a 
mission. "1 hope to point the wny 
towards acquiring sound, independent 
literary taste," Vernon Scannell boldly 
slates in chapter two. He devotes the 
next chapter to asking “what makes a 
good novel", examining good nnd bad 
writing, plotting, creation of charac- 
ter, dialogue, atmosphere and imag- 
ery, before going on to give a history of 
the novel in English and to examine 
the work of the major English and 
American novelists. But can he, or 
anyone, prove the superiority of good 
writing over had to someone who lias 
not nlrcndy seen the difference? 

One technique Vernon Scmincll 
makes good use oF is thut of giving 
examples. No amount of cxplnimng by 
itself could have the force of a pas- 
sage of execrable early Mauguan 

K ' :d alongside n skilful passage hy 
Bailey and a brilliant one by 
Dickens. One could quibble that 

R crhaps a closer juxtaposition of the 
laugham and Dickens, without Ihe 
intervention of the Paul Bailey, would 
have made Scannell's points about the 
use of the vernacular in dialogue even 
more dramatically. But the passages 
are for the most part well chosen and 
ihe comments about them clear and 


convincing. They may never convert 
the devotee of bad writing; but they 
are surely bound to be instructive ana 
persuasive to anyone willing to meet 
the writer half-way. 

Throughout the book Scannell con- 
tinues to offer guidance towards sound 
literary taste. Is his own judgment 
always sound? To my taste he is 
ungenerous towards Richardson and 
Thackeray , loo kind towards Heming- 
way. He is utterly uncritical of Dick- 
ens, not breathing a word of his 
sentimentality, his difficulties in creat- 
ing young female characters and the 
loose, shaky structure of most of his 
plots. On tne other hand Scannell is 
often penctratingly accurate, as in his 
assessments of Virginia Woolf and 
George Eliot. 

Many of his slate nients beg many 
questions. Dickens "does not confirm 
our customary not inns of vvliat people 
are like: lie reveals them to us ns they 
really arei" he claims. In a book suen 
as this ope provocative comments are 
inevitably sometimes left unqualified, 
because of lack of space nnd the need 
for simplicity. However, Scnnncll at 
limes expresses rather too personal a 
literary view, perhaps confusing for 
some of his readers. But the book is 
always readable and stimulating. It is 
to be hoped it will add new recruits to 
the ranks of the readers of good 
novels. 

Frances Hill 


v Honhiim In The Rainmaker - one of Ihe Illustrations from Katharine 
K™’ A TdSirtton Vsherld,n Morle, (Pavilion Books £12.95) A very 
superior and intelligently written coffee-table book for fans and film buffs. 


Money well spent 


The Vogue Bedside Book. 

Josephine Ross. 

Hutchinson 

When a man talks about the sensitivity 
of woman, he means her lack of. 
intelligence; when he speaks of her 
charnrhc means foolishness, and her 
treachery he calls eamice. TThh* ™ 
some of Simone de Beauvoir steficc- 

tkmsin 1947. when she wrote an essay 

for Vogue. One year earlier Daphne 
du Mhurier was cxfoHsng the pleasures 
of doing absolutely nolWng w day 
I 002 in an essay called Just Idling 

herself vrith the aid'ofmakejP- 
^These and many-other articles, in 


of articles published in Vogne bet ween 
1916 and the 1980s, and collected in 
book form by Josephine Ross. 

GUI Rose 

Wilde note 

Oscar Wilde! Two Society Comedies 
(New Mermaids) reprints A Woman of 
no Importance and An Ideal Husband. 
Those new to Wilde wiU find m the 
some of the wit and irony [or which he 
is Tamous. They ought thereafter to 
rqad The Importance of Being Ernest 


to! savour 


at his best. 


H V Morton: A Traveller In Rome 
(Mctbeun £5.95) is a worthy compan- 
ion piece to The works on Spain and 
Southern Italy- Informative, foil of 
deiXui stories illustrative of _the 
hfctnrv and creatcr of Rome- and- - its 


history and creator.; 

•p wte JfciM r" 

asyope wanting $ 




20 Advertising Case Histories; Edited 
by Simon BroHdbent. 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston £5.95. 03 
910543 1. 

What do Kellogg's Super Noodles, All 
Clear Shampoo and John Smith's Bit- 
ter have in common7 They are all 
products which have dramatically in- 

L creased their sales after very specific 
and highly planned advertising cam- 

P3 ^ 1 Advertising Case Histories is 
designed as a textbook for students 
sitting degree courses in marketing. 
However, the book makes fascinating 
reading and with selective use could be 
used at the 15 to 19 school or coltege 
level. Advertising and marketing are 
always enjoyable topics to teach, parti- 
cularly with the aid of actual case 
studies. ; ' ■ 

Take Kellogg’s. They had a quick 
cooking Japanese noodle product 
which was at the time unique, out they 
did not. know what food category ft 
went into;. After market tests Super 
Noodles became a serious contender in 
the “Starch Bulk Meal Component" 
category. The, main enemy -was the 



appetizing. Well . . . some might dis- 
agree, but what cannot be denied is 
that after two years of intensive adver- 
tising Kelloggs had a major product, 
and a £5m turnover outside their 
established cereal market. 

On to AH Clear Shampoo. Elida 
Gibbs wanted to attack the shampoo 
domination of Procter and Gamble's. 
Head and Shoulders. Market research 
indicated that if Elida Gibbs came up 
with a range of anti-dandruff sham- 
poos it could capture a large section of 
this market. This example in the book 
centres not only on the moneyspent on 
advertising but on the importance of 
television in the campaign strategy. 

In 1979 John Smith’s Bitter was 5-7 
mijiion pints down mainly because of a 
perceived decline in brand appeal by 
younger drinkers. The ’creative 
strategy" was to return to traditional 
pub images supported by the Country 

and Western song “Big Bad John”. By 

1982 a £300,000 television campaign 
had resulted in a £5 million revenue 
Increase, and the book gives all the 
details of how they .did it. 

. Maybe ' education administrators 
should combat the truancy rate with 
: Catchy advertisements. shown at peak 
• ivlpwipg. times, t' ' . . _ ' 

Richard Evans 
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Follow the frog 


Chemistry choice 


-i [ Science in society 


niologlca! Science: Volume I . Ry 
Green, Stout, Taylor and Soper. 
Cambridge University Press 1X95. 
521284074 

There are so many 16+ biology text- 
books available that teachers arc spoilt 
for choice. The A level scene is very 
different and has been dominated for 
the past fevr'years by one text, namely 
MBV Roberts' Biolngv : A Functional 
Approach. Biological Science is one of 
an increasing number of competitors. 

A pert leaf frog peeping from behind 
the spa the of nn exotic Rower invites 
you to open this 472 page book edited 
by Soper. Three chapters are devoted 
to the "variety of life" and the authors 
cuver nil levels of body organization 
from viruses to chordatcs. The types 
arc described accurately and their 
evolutionary relationships and import- 
ance nre emphasized . For instance, the 
section on fungi denis with their econo- 
mic effects ana their role as agents of 
disease. 

The text is profusely illustrated: 
there arc black and white photo- 
graphs. photo-micrographs and line 
drawings. Most, but not all. give the 
magnification or scale reduction. 
Other chapters deal with biochemis- 
try, cell structure, histolugy, nutrition 
and energy utilization. The intraduc- 


in the ** ‘7.‘ scheme uf electron Mow in 
cyclic and min-cyclic photophrisphory- 
latiun" (page 261), and tabulations, iis 
in the '‘classifittitinn of carbohydrates'* 
nnd “chief functimis of (lie monosac- 
charides" (page 133) tire used to 
considerable effect and present com- 


plex information precisely and clearly. 
There arc novel page layouts which 
take advantage of the authors' prede- 


tion to biochemistry (Chapter Five) 
and photosynthesis (Chapter Nine) are 
lucid and rigorous. Flow diagrams, as 


liction for tabulation; a good example 
is found on pages 188 and 189. where 
on the left hand paae is a labelled 
elcctronmicrograph u? a liver cell and 
on the right the labels are linked with 
diagrammatic representations of each 
component and verbal summaries of 
their structure and function. 

Two chapters arc devoted to the 
qualitative and quantitative aspects of 
ecology: success again, for the authors 
have avoided the lengthy descriptions 
of types nnd habitats that arc often a 
feature of introductory ecology, and 
present it as n dynamic science. Again 
exposition is dear, especially the sec- 
tions on nutrient cycling and popula- 
tion strategics. 

Questions, on a grey background, 
arc scattered throughout the text. 
These are patterned on the self-assess- 
ment questions (SAQs) of the Open 
University publications, nnd as in them 
answers arc provided. These will en- 
courage students to think and check 
their understanding, thus making the 
book a useful teaching tool rather than 
just a source of information. 


Invest i gat in ns arc included ton. 
Each Eras a list of materials nnd 
numbered procedural stages. A minor 
criticism is that they do not "stand out” 
on a page and u publishing device, 
similar to the shading of the questions, 
would have made it easier for busy 
teachers and students to find them as 
they flick through the text. It is claimed 
that all the practical exercises have 
been pre-tested and l hope this means 
they '“work ". I can think of nothing 
more frustrating than preparing the. 
solutions, assembling the materials 
and following the procedure such as 
the one outlined for the investigation 
on the oxidation of a Kreb's cycle 
intermediate, only to find the colour 
change that is supposed to happen 
doesn't. 

There are useful appendices too, 
including ones on biological techni- 
ques andbio-mulhemHties. It is strange 
that a book titled Biological Science 
should have an outline uf the scientific 
method hiding amongst these appen- 
dices, but this is not so much a criticism 
of the authors as of the syllabuses and 
methodology of teaching at this level. 

This first volume of a two book 
series will provide a thorough founda- 
tion for advanced study and does as the 
authors claim demonstrate “the uni- 
fying scientific nature of biological 
systems". I would recommend every 
teacher of biology to purchase this 
excellent text. 


Laboratory tested 


Practical Biology. A Guide to Teacher 
Assessment. By M K Sands and P E 
Bishop. 

Bell & Hyman £4.95. 0 7135 1405 1. 


Though there have been limes when 
economically-minded politicians have 
argued that laboratory work in school 
is. not a necessity, advanced biology 
Courses hitvr tradition hi IV IncludCdH 
considerable amount of practical in- 
struction. Most of us accept that there 
ore certain skills - con nccted with such 
things as accurate, observfation. in dis- 
sections and microscopy, the ability to 
utilize apparatus effectively in experi- 
ments ana the ability to write accurate, 
comprehensible reports - which are 
essential for any meaningful pursuit of 
the biologial sciences. 


Such ideas have been refined and 
detailed by the authors of Practical 
Biology, so the first part of their book 
discusses the advantages of internal 
assessment and categorizes the practi- 
cal skills involved. Since laboratory 
procedures can be performed in a 
variety of circumstances, some atten- 
tion is also given to alternative kinds of 
student, assessment. But the neater 
-‘■part of thls-eSrfefufly fthictUretnext is’ 
devoted to a series of planned exer- 
cises. Each of the next six chapters 
deals with a special expertise whicn can 
be tested by using the' associated 
schedules which follow it. Thus there 
are items which test manipulative 
skills, observation, recording and in- 
terpretation, experimental design and 
a student's ability to follow instruc- 
tions. As well as setting out the items 


The perfect 
complement to your 
practical science 
course 


Most lower school science courses Involve a . . 
lot of practical work. But there are times 
when some class work material is handy, too 

Whai; if you’re rtot lp, the lab, If the . 
technician'? away, qr; a non-scientist has to 
• prbVlae coyerfor aft ’absent colleague; And 
what hbout homework? 

Step* In; Science Is a brand new course 
written.and designed so you can use It to 
Complement ypur practlcal course. : . 

* Each book contains pjenty of Ihteresting 

. and realistic cjas^work material (realistic . 1 : 
; In sense that pupils can ac tually do " 
the work without constant help) 

* Carefully structured text with controlled ' 

reading age ; .. •! , '.' •/• 

Plenty of useful homework material •' '• t . 

* Uvely illustratfons an^l clear layout 

Hs Equaljy Interesting and relevant for boys’, : \ 
1 ' "and girls =■: '... vj. v- 

* , Reflec^c;bnt:eht; of,nOqraJ 
science courses. . 


Steps In Sdence Is a three book course. 
Book One Is already available. Book Two will 
be published In April 1985 and Book Three 
* , later In the year, if you would like to see 
Inspection copies please complete this 
' .coupon. . 


release send me inspection tjopies of die following 

. | , C| Stepan Sdence Book One (09 156351 9} 

, *j J j>rk;e£3.25 non-net . 

} Q Aijtt in Science book Two (09 1 593SI 4) 

■ I . price £3,25 nort-het , 
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of apparatus and directions for stu- 
dents, each exercise provides follow- 
up questions. There is also a marking 
scheme and checklist for the instruct 
tor, with remarks on other topics 
which might also have been assessed. 
Finally, the book includes some useful 
references in the three appendices. 

Interestingly, and to their credit, the 
> & -..WV.i dwiy»i ,4raditionaU 
methods, like impression marking, but 
actually encourage the use of various 
approaches. They also emphasize that 
teacher-student contact is mainly ab- 
out teaching and learning, but their 
book docs provide an informative and 
valuable guide for the classroom 
teacher who feels the need for an 
analytical approach to the evaluation 
of student performance in advanced 
biology. Peter j jj aron 


Independent Learning Project for Adv- 
anced Chemistry (ILPACi. Students’ 
Guides for the second year: P4 Inler- 
molecular Forces and Solvation 0 7195 
4042 9; P5 Chemical Kinetics 4043 7; 
P6 Equilibrium III - Redox Reactions 
4044 5; 02 Some Functional Groups 

4046 1; 03 More Functional Groups 

4047 X; 04 Big Molecules 4048 8; 13 
The Periodic Table 4051 8; 14 Group 
IV Elements 4052 6; 15 Transition 
Elements 4053 4; 16 Selected p-Block 
Elements 4054 2. £2.45 each. Teachers' 
and Technicians’ Notes £6.95. 4056 9. 
John Murray 

The ILEA are to be congratulated on 
their foresight and initiative in funding 
this project; a response to the problem 
of the iincconomically small A level 
sets found in some London schools. 
The writing team have produced a 
series of units which guide students 
through an A level course, substantial- 
ly reducing the amount of contact time 
lor the teacher, although this role is 
still of crucial importance to the suc- 
cess of the scheme. There can be no 
doubt that the material fiilfils its 
objective - indeed it could have as 
significant effect on A level teaching as 
the Nuffield course. 

Too often A level chemistry 
schemes adopt a teacher-centred 
approach - chalk and talk, teacher- 
directed practical, class discussion, 
etc- and are inevitably restricting. The 
pace for all students, whatever their, 
ability, is the same, they are too rarely' 
encouraged to think for themselves, 
and they are inclined to use the teacher 
as the prime source of information. 
1LPAC adopts a resource-based learn- 
ing approach, the units acting as 
guides, providing a pathway through 
the course, requiring students to ques- 
tion, find out, investigate, and solve 
problems, in essence Jraining them in 
the skills of science and laying the 
foundation for Independent study in 
the future. This involves a major 
change in the role of the teacher, who 
becomes n manager of the learning 
, praGs^.qffering assistance, clarificn- 


ox me icacncr mnrxca assignments. 

Even though the material has been 
writlen by a team of experienced 
teachers, given secondment by the 
ILEA, it has a coherent style and 
philosophy, for which the credit must 
be given to the project co-ordinator. 
Extensive trials have been carried out 
in many schools, for some years, so that 
the course could be refined in the light 


of practical experience. 

The units cover standard second 
year chemistry, kinetics, elect rochem-’ 
istry, and Group 4, fur example. The 
only suprisc is the “Periodic Table” 
but dealing with it late docs allow 
consolidation of bonding and energe- 
tics, as well ns laying sound founda- 
lions for other inorganic sections 
which follow. The unit “p-block” cov- 
ers Group 3, 5. and 6. Paris of this may 
not be required by specific courses, but 
the authors have attempted to ensure 
that the wide demands of different 
GCE boards are satisfied. 

Each unit has a consistent style. 
Learning objectives are given, so that 
students know what is expected of 
them. The units are broken down into 
two levels, making use of a wide 
variety of activities, using resource 
material, making notes, carrying out 
video and computer simulations and a 
large number of exercises. There are 
self-assessed, clear, consisc, answers 
in the back of each unit, albeit in very 
small print. At the end of each level 
there arc summaries, and a test so that 
the teacher can check that students 
have mastered the topic. 

Teachers’ and Technicians ' Notes is a 
scries of loose-leaf sheets which can be 
easily transferred to files. They include 
answers to all teacher marked assign- 
ments, notes on experiments, sample 
results, copies of students' results 
sheets and full information on chemic- 
als and equipment for the technicians. 

Perhaps the mate rial is rather 
theoretical and a little uninspiring on 
an academic level and there appears to 
be insufficient “story line 1 ' clearly 
holding the rather disparate threads of 
some topics (notably inorganic chemis- 
try) together. There is also too little 
emphasis on the brmder apsects of this 
subject. For example, the uses of 
silicon compounds are stated, but 
there is little attempt to link structure 
properties and uses. On the other 
hand, the scheme’s strength is its 
ability to clarify difficult areas (the link 
between mechanism and rate, for 
example, is extremely well done). 

The presentation on well-spaccd7^4 
is dear, but gives the appearance of 
typescript. The material is wcll-struc- 
lurcd, with short paragraphs. There 
arc a few photographs, but they do not 
make genuine teaching points; 
perhaps more Illustrations, ana more 
stimulating “asides" would have added 
some zest. However, these criticisms 
are somewhat carping, set against the 
high standard achieved overall. All A 
level teachers should invest in a set. 

Chris Mason 


Junior biology 


Usborne Introduction to Biology, By 
Jane Chisholm and David Beeson, 
Usborne. £2.25. 86020 707 2 


again, but it just won't do to illustrate a 
junior science book, or any other kind 
of book, with little cartoon figures of 
scientists, if 28 of them are men, 7 are 
women, and none of them is black. 
■The only black person I have spotted at 
all is on page one, and he won’t do 


two very different types of illustration 
in the book. A drawing of a plant-cell, 
for example, contains a nucleus, cyto- 
plasm, chloroplasts, and vacuole, just 
as it should. But on the very next page 
“chlorophyll making glucose" is illus- 
trated by a picture of five little green 
men with knobbly knees and chefs 
hats, stirring a huge cauldron. In the 


same spirit, a cut-away section of the 
liver snows five burly blue men in 
boiler suits in a crowded store-room. 


reaching jars and bottles down off the 
shelves, and fishing in a mysterious 
nrw»n sewer (labelled “blood vessel ) 


I|J 1 1 


escribing , how and why 
Is use Inleroal fenillza-; 

tniwakes,: 

,d little; ones like these are good for 
WAS P?uch more ob-. 

. raonabfB.fs the way the authors do 
not make apy di$tfo<;rioiV between the - 

; \ • : ii 


heso?,*‘Put'spme, lime-water in a ji 
Use universal indicator papers ( 
testing the acidity of pond water) 
‘Tape a piece of cobalt chloride paper 
. to both sides of a leaf’. Please don t 


‘* jWl jinD CdenceT 1> Air. £l.ob 0 

fnlttases and Disorders. By P I 

Wellington. £!■«»• 134 5. 
Si^Work S - Extension Material. 

7 - 

material for secondary science courses 
ad “attempt to link science with the 
S world” They succeed admirably. 
They do not cover basic syllabus 
Lierial but develop from it, although 
thev do give sufficient basic uiforimi- 
to make each topic emupre- 

^rca’ntains two chapters; the first 
demonstrates the vital importance of 
mvaen, nitrogen and carbon dioxide. 
The s«ond. “Pollutants’, is wide 
ranging and unafraid to tackle the 
issues, from lead to cigarette smoke. 

Water gives more emphasis to 
pollution. Starting with the water cycle 
and water treatment, using the nveis 
Thames and Irwell for illust ration, it 
then considers the environmental iru- 


lllbu ■■ — . .. . — , . | 

pact of the Aswan High Dam : Lake 
Erie is the case history Tor the chapter 
on soaps and detergents. 1 he final 
chapter is on oil pollution of the sea. 
Botn these booklets seem aimed at 
third year level, but would make 
interesting reading ill any secondary 
level. . . . , . 

Diseases and Disorders is the third in 
the series and may be more suitable for 
attending biology or general science 
courses at third year level or above. 
After a brief chapter on microbes ns 
agents of disease it goes on to those 
aspects of health not always found in 
biology texts but of direct relevance 
and interest to adolescents: ticne and 
hair care as well as the more fearsome 
cancer, heart and kidney failure and 
diabetes. The finnl chapter on "Social 


Diseases” includes smoking. 

More closely related iwrhups to 
K»+ general science syllabyscs, if 
not physics courses, the Umnli book- 
let, Sounds, also includes speech, 
noise pollution, "seeing" with sound ' 
and ultrasonics. 

All the booklets are well written and 
presented, with black and while draw- 
ings and photographs, mid contain 
questions, crosswords, suggested ex- 
periments etc. They are Teconimendcd 
as a source of inierestinc extension 
material throughout secondary science 
courses, although some pupils may 
need help with the language. 

The Science at Work - Extension 
Material is designed to complement 
the original course booklets, first pub- 
lished m 1979. It consists of nearly 150 
A4 masters for photocopying, which 
may explnin, if not justify, the high 
price . For each hooklet there are about 
eight masters page-referenced to it. 

C ompared to the original booklets, 
the musters look rather dull, and this is 
not just because they arc restricted to 
black and white; they have larger, 
more solid blocks of text and fewer 
diagrams. The reading level seems 
higher, and the questions (between 5 
and 10 per puge) more difficult. The 
following comments nrc based on 
fairly limited experience with the ori- 
ginal booklets. Generally, the material 
is developed to a deeper level, by 
short passages giving information 
which is either more detailed or more 
difficult. Many sheets carry some in- 
formation in tabular or graphical form, 
with questions on its interpretation. 
Some sheets require pupils to repeal, 
with modifications, experiments tiom 
the booklets, and some of these arc 
rather repetitive. . 

This extension material may lie 
useful us a resource in science depart- 
ments whether or not they use the 
other course materials; its suitability 
for those pupils for whom the .SV/tviiv 
at Work course was originally designed 
is questionable. 

Lynne Marjoram 


More of the same? 


The Science of: Communication and 
Cuulrol. By Lionel Bender. Movement. 

Ry Rulpli Kmicoek. The Earth. ByTum 
; Williamson. The Senses. By Graham 
Storrs. 

Macmillan Children's Bonks £5.95 
each. 

Looking At Science: 1. A First Luok.2. 
The Natural World. 3. Changes. By 
David Fielding. 

Blackwell £4.25 and £2.25. 

During well over a decade of reviewing 
science hooks for young children it has 
often occurred to me that not only is 
this becoming a very crowded field, 
but also that there* is considerable 
duplication. This happens, of course, 
in all areas of the curriculum, and at 
least one can say that in science the 
subject matter changes so rapidly that 
constant additions to the literature are 
inevitable if one is to be up to date. 
Having said that, however, u remains 
fair, when pursuing the latest publica- 
tions, to ask whether anything signifi- 
cant is being added, cither in the range 
of content or - and perhaps more 
importantly - in the approach that has 
been adopted to the business of pre- 
senting science to young learners. 

In the mutter of coverage and con- 
tent one has to say that in neither series 
here is material introduced which is 
not already provided in numerous 
other texts for this age group. This 
would also be true as far as the format 
and organization of the material are 
concerned. The Science of scries simp- 
ly aims to inform, and as examples of 
reference texts for the library shelves 
the hooks have much to commend 
them. They are attractively and 
robustly produced, the quality of print 
and illustration is excellent, and the 
authors in each case try hard to square 
the circle of combining technical 
accuracy with readability and an 


appreciation of the conceptual difficul- 
ties which are inherent in this urea of 1 
knowledge. , , i| 

Curmmimiiiiir//i and C antral de- 
monstrates the enormous problems ' 
which confront the teacher as well as ' 
the learner in this rapidly expanding * 
field. On the oilier hand it is seen as I 
important to include the very latest 1 
technical developments, for example 1 
in the use of lasers in sound and video 
reproduction, but it is un impossible 
task to ensure at the same time that 
there is any real understanding of such 
things. The Earth is a topic whose 
subject matter changes somewhat less 
rapidly, ai least in terms of the raw 
material, but conceptual difficulties 
abound in accounting for die geologic- 
al formation of our planet. Tom Wil- 
liamson covers the ground in a con- 
vincing and compelling way, though J 
must confess to have seen more illumi- 
nating explanations of such familiar 
phenomena as faulting and earth- 
quakes, for example. 

Since this scries is essentially lor 
reference and browsing purposes, a 
good index is crucial, and in general 
each of these texts is well served in this 
respect. However, one docs wonder at 
times how many children would want 
to look up tin Communication ami 
control ) the nem "knife-fish”, or in- 
deed “press conference", both of 
which arc faithfully listed, compared 
with “microphone" or “monitor , 
which arenot. Equally, in The Senses, 


l.ooking At Science aims to involve 
the learncT in an active way. and 
adopts a format appropriate to this. 
The basic pattern is for each area of 
study to be treated on a double page, 
the left hand page for suggesting things 
to do. and tlic right hand page com- 
plementing this Ln •■explaining' why 
what happened did in fuel happen. In 
addition, the reader is asked to answer 
three questions consolidating the 
material just encountered. A First 
Lt>ok presents the topics lo be consi- 
dered in laier volumes and tries to 
inculcate the notion that science is a 
Good Thing. The Natural HWd uses 
much the same format, and in much 
the same way as countless books 
already on the market, although hav- 
ing said that, one must give credii for 
clear, helpful illustrations and text, 
and some well constructed activities 
and experiments. One ghastly excep- 
tion is the diagram on page 35 which, in 
illustrating how molecules of water 
slick together, depicts them as inanely 

f rin ning spherical creatures holding 
lands! Changes is perhaps the most 
attractive of tills senes so far (books 4 
and 5 arc to appear Later), providing 
some fascinating insighis into the 
essentially dynamic aspects of science. 
None of tlic books has an index but 


ninwii 1 . 

there is no index reference to expected 
items such ns “hot" or “cold", though 
both concepts are to be found in the 


text. It is important that young lear- 
ners arc not frustrated in their sear- 
ches. and it is a pity to have to report 
numerous errors in the indexes, as for 
example in The Senses, where there is 
in fact no reference to “gophers on 
page 26, nor to “sacculus* on page 29. 
Some sloppy proof-reading here. 


in its place a list entitled ‘New 
Words”, the purpose of which is left to 
our imagination. With the example of 
the Schools Council Science Project 
before them, it is something of a dis- 
appointment that publishers and edi- 
tors continue to produce material 
which in content and conceptual struc- 
ture docs not really take the business | 
of learning science anything likensfaT. 
In Tespcct of these two scries my 
overall recommendation would there- 
fore be to have a good look at the 
existing alternatives. 

Philip Hytch 
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Teaching language and 

study skills in secondary teg / 

science lesley bulman / / 

This book offers sound, practical advice for science / 

teachers on how they can develop language and study f 

skills in their pupils. / / 

* h impravepupils' understanding of science as well as L / 

increasing their ability to learn more about science 

independenUYa'ndThe^fore'ma^a^heVes^useoftheclassroomsituation 

. : mnrnve nu oils' ability to find, use and communicate information - skills which will be 
increasingly important with the move towards more practical and enter. on -refer© need 

^^ebooitcovers’ the aims of science education and study skills; reading; pupil writing : 
worksheets;'temihe*talk; talking and listening by pu^ls; information skills; revision and 
examination techniques; teaching language and study skills in science. 

This book will be indispensable reference for any school science teacher and important 
reading for student teachers. 




•Pijlary Jah^ tfriimmond 
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of scienre gimmicky or su- 
rapoal- The book provides the scien- 

^•^onnatfon, 1 background and 

required to deepen uiufcr- 
iWjJngi end' alfoW reasoned jiidg- 
jj*5 8 - fo be made; all this without 
■ ■W5 *he reader with unnecessary 
• terminology. Fashionable 
^fjtogad rain, pollution etc - arc 
•• n !*to** in their scientific context; 

jyjtoix soccesJfuUy avoidlhc'pU- 
./nt ; tryihg to &Up in the science as 

14ihj. -v’- 1 S.>- 
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Sof The Attribution of sde-je » 

achieved only with maturity and ex 

MricnS. Neverlhelew, the mforma- 

tton is here frorn which ific mature 
• pulsory reading for aU wacherr ^ 


The nature of science 

A personal view of science and 

how it has shaped the way we 
think and behave 
FREDERICK AICKEN 

Most of the science taught in schools is detailed and 


science as a specialised activity, unewara oftheclose links 
between the sciences and the arts in history, and the 

Stetart P^«a^^' ab ' 8a ^urtto illustrate the widerviaw of sciw. 
Tochers wiffi it a useful reference for.fifth ahd sixth forms as part of e teaching 
strategyfor a broader and rrtore balanced approach to science studies. 


Published price for both books £7.95 


^ Heinemann Educational Books 

0 $ 22 Bedford Square, London WC1B3HH 
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SCIENCE BOOKS 


THE TIMES EDUCAT IONAL .StlpPLKM ENT ■ M .| 2 , 


Featuring physics 


The World of Physics. Bv J Avison. 
Nelson £6.50. 0 17 4382.1s 3. 

Time for Physics. By K Gibbs. 
Harrap £3.95. 0 245 54U62 8. 

Energy: Insights From Physics.' By P 
DJLavore. 

Wiley £26.95 0 471 H96H3 7. 

It is. understandably . becoming more 
difficult to find a distinctive title for a 
school textbook on physics. Bur pub- 
lishers evidently believe the market for 
such books is not yet saturated and two 
more additions to the multiple-choice 
must now be considered. 

World of, and time for, are just 
phrases covering the fact that a couple 
of fresh compilations of the work 
called for by GCE O level and CSE 
syllabuses arc challenging for a place 
-on an overcrowded shelf. The two 
books represent different philo- 
sophies. 

Mr Avison’s The World of Physics 
includes substantially more than is 
normally required in n course for 13 to 
16 year olds. Teachers will need to 
select their material. His work is 
extremely detailed, nnd written in an 
exemplary style most likely to he 
appreciated by the more literate pupils 
at rhe academic end of the spectrum. 

Many of the topics arc introduced 
through practical activities, and full. 


explicit, instructions arc included for a 
sensible performance and interpreta- 
tion of the various experiments. Cau- 
tions about safety procedures are 
appropriate and adequate. 

those arc, in fuel, good words with 
which to describe all Mr Avisnn's text, 
and the abundant photngraphs and 
diagrams. The illustrations generally 
display the same clarity and accuracy 
as the text, and the whole is rounded 
off with n good index, answers to rhe 
numerical problems included in the 
sets of questions placed at the end of 
each chapter, and some appendices on 
units and quantities. 

AH of which is praise of a high order, 
but Mr Avison’s could hecomc recog- 
nized as one of the very best textbooks 
of O level physics yet available. Furth- 
ermore, over 500 forge pages, all with 


the hallmark of first class leaching, 
make it a real bargain in this age of 
inflated prices. 

Time for Physics has its merits, but it 
could be suspected that the author has 
in mind a different sector of the 
age-group. Peril tips good CSE classes 
would be most effectively served? Mr 
Gibbs states that his aim is “to give 
a st might forward, uncomplicated 
approach to the subject, both for the 
pupils and their teachers". He draws 
attention to the “single page format”, 
which means that a topic is dealt with 


«in one page nr a double open page. 
“Unnecessarily long descriptions" 
have been avoided and the relatively 
brief treatment has a fairly simple air. 

Energy : Insights fur Physics cannot 
he regarded as examination-oriented, 
especially in British terms, but would 
be useful in (he library for sup- 
plementary reading. The book derives 
from an American college "one semes- 
ter course for students who have 
avoided science and mathematics and 
who are taking a physics course pri- 
marily to sniisfy a general education 
requirement ... Many of the topics 
normally found in an introductory 
physics course arc omitted”. The result 
is a survey of energy (in nature, its 
production and its utilization) which 
makes no significant demand on num- 
eracy while explaining in general terms 
something of the ramifications of the _ 
energy crisis and the anxieties about 
nuclear power. 

The traditional systems of energy 
origination and conservation, the pos- 
sibilities of tidal and wind-power, and 
the future of fossil fuel supplies and of 
nuclear fission and fusion (with all 
their attendant hazards) arc realistical- 
ly set out against a background of the 
supply and consumption equation and 
a call for conservation. 

F W Kellaway 


Play way to science 


Step In Science Booh 1. By R Bateman 
and P Lidstone. 

Hutchinson £3.25. 0 09 156351 S 

This, the first in a series of three books 
for lower school science, introduces 
most of the usual topics, and some 
others. The book is visually attractive, 
with two-column A4 pages, many 
black Bnd white drawings and some 
photographs but a 1 simpler format 
would make reading easier. Each of 
the 10 chapters consists of four double- 
page spread units, with information on 
the left hand page and “Things to do” 

nn thp rinht Than. III •Dumn , > 


on the right. There are IQ^Recap" 
pages. (which may be photocopied) and ■ 
a glossary which also serves as a 
rudimentary index. 

The information pages condense 
into one page matcriaf which might 
normally be covered in several lessons 
or at different levels; some interesting 


E oints are raised, but explanations arc 
rief and sometimes disjointed. These 
pHges are perhaps best used for end of 
topic review. The “Things to do" arc a 
strong feature. There are usually five 
activities, with a laudable attempt to 
introduce a variety of methods for 
presenting work; writing plays or com- 
ic strips, games, annotating diagrams 
etc, as well as some more traditional 
exercises. Many of the activities are 
very good, but “Write a paragraph to 
explain in your own words the differ- 
ence between mass and weight . . . 
mention the pull of gravity,” may not 
be the best way to encourage extended 
writing at. (hi? teggej, . Given . tlie.com- 
preSsloH of the material and deman- 
ding nature of some of the activities, 
some pupils may find this book too 
difficult to use it as the "complete 
course" of class and homework sug- 
gested by the publishers. 

The readme level is intended for the 


n careful explanation of "setting up” 
apparatus, introduces geology, biolo- 
gy and chemistry ana then reaches 
-B=nu* by pagd'GO ,~hidlfclSfi£ ’Seletiftfri' 
muy be necessary. However, it would 
be useful for stretching the more able 
pupils and it does provide some excel- 
lent new resource mntefial. 









Health 
Education 
Films 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND CARE 
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I h c l!SJ UiS !lr H u ea, ! h u E i ,UC3,,on Group makBS available on free loan, 
Sb* MK ton of c P! alth Question films held | n .the Scottish Central , ; 

Ml m Library. 'Rely rn postage is also paid. All titles apbearlnd In the 
. health Education Films', .are available under- the ; 

v , sp9c a * Prctofr f° rrn must be used, copies of which ‘ 

' IKB ; a,al °9MB, can bsobtalnsdbycomplBtlnTlhe: ‘ 

Q^ n : r e,cw and sending It to thp Scottish Health Education 

: ; : itfls saryteeidpdrates'only within Scotland.. ; : i? := /V.V,:'; 



Prepare 
to be 
angels 


The Essentials of Nursing: 

An Introduction to Nursing. By Sheila 
Collins and Edith Parker. 333 35207 6. 
Maternity and Neonatal Care, By- 
Hazel Ball, Margaret Beacroft and 
Elizabeth Davies- Johns. 35206 8. 

Care of the Child. By Helen Lewer and 
Leslie Robertson. 35210 6. 

Nursing the Adult with a Specific 
Physiological Disturbance, By Patricia 
Hunt and Bernice Sendcll. 35209 2. 
Health Needs of the Elderly. By Gill 
Garrett. 35208 4. 

Care of the Mentally III. By Peggy 
Martin. 35204 1. 

Macmillan 


“average pupil", Scientific words arc 
explained but further simplication of 
syntax and terminology would make it 
even more accessible. The level of 
mathematical understanding expected' 
seems high; beware the errors in the 
formulae for calculating adult height 
from height in childhood - some chil- 
dren are meant to shrink, apparently! 
There are a few other misleading 
implications, but generally the text is 
accurate. 

From a book which progresses from 

n rnrpfnl nvnlnnntlnn nF ■._» 


Lynne Marjoram 


The practice of nursing is not static. 
Although the essential nursing values 
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have not changed over the years, styles 
of living have, and so the profession 
has to adapt accordingly and be pre- 
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nursing texts can sometimes seem 
quaint and new perspectives are con- 
stantly needed. 

This very impressive and compre- 
hensive series, written by practition- 
ers, should bring educational relief to 
nurses. It is aimed at the whole 
profession - begjners, those coming 
back, and working nurses who want to 
keep up to date. Throuahout the series 
the emphasis is on models of care with 
particular reference to continuity be- 
tween home and hospital. Patients are 
regarded as whole people in their 
various contexts of care such as clini- 
cal, social, psychological and spiritual. 

The editorial board must have spent 
many long hours considering how best 
to present this vast amount of material 
and the result is quite excellent. It is 
contained in six volumes of different 


-which- cover Introduction, Infant and 
mother care, physiological problems, 
mental health and the elderly. The 
books are A4 size, ready punched 
through to fit into a ring file, Inside, 
the texts arc arranged in short clear 
paragraphs, sometimes with coloured 
boxes to emphasise points, and sup- 
plemented with clean line drawings 
and informative photographs. They 
are designed in the latest and best of 
contemporary text layout, making it as 
straightforward and easy as possible to 
learn from them. 

In spite of their nursing bias, all the 
books, with the exception of Nursing 



Fitness Is the reward of the health - 
conscious even In old age. Macdonald's 
Health in the Just Look At . . . series 
(£4.95) deals with various aspects of 
medicine, health and disease in an 
accessible way. 


the Adult with a Specific Physiological 
Disturbance would be valuable in the 
school library, indeed, the briefest 
one, Maternity and Neonatal Care 
could easily be adapted for general 
sale, mnking n welcome change from 
the over benevolent selection of books 
offered to mothers-to-be. Though the 
material would provide obvious in- 
formation and stimulation for dass- 
work in subjects such as human bi- 
ology, other areas such as current 
affairs or general studies would also 
undoubtedly benefit. 

Joan Freeman 


Root and branch 


Trees. By Benjamin Perkins. 

Century £12.95. 0 7126 0478 2. 

Trees of the British Isles. Edited by 
Barry Tebbs. 

Orbis £12.99. 0 85613 624 7. £8.99. 0 
85613 633 6. 

».«■»- ppp— 

Benjamin Perkins paints things as they 
really are. Not for. him the perfect 
herbarium specimen, at least, not after 
the first tender unfoldings of the new 
spring leaves and blooms. The summer 
leaves display a variety of tears, holes, 
scars and galls, and the autumn shows 
them weather-beaten but. glorious, 
turning colour unevenly over the vein- 
ing ana more interestingly giving a rich 
range of tones around old dots blotch- 


range of tones around old dots blotch- 
es and Incisions.. 

This is a book of quite remarkable 
quality and confidence ; the book of a 
lifelong interest. Hie plates have been 
worked and reworked to. create a 
depth of texture which calls for long 
and close inspection. It seems almost a 
shame, to phut them pp iq a book. The 
Writing too, is many-layered, built up 


These remind me of some of the 
ninteenth century books of trees (such 
as Rev Johns* Forest Trees ) but in my 
opinion they are better. They are 
evocative not only of the trees but of 
the country itself, with the heart- 
shaped silhouette of the common lime 
in tne churchyard, the old man and his 
dog walking up an English lane under a 
hedgerow elm, the ueer resting be- 
neath n parkland walnut. 

In TYees of Brtairt. the scene is set 
photographically, with a portrait of 
each species In a characteristic land- 
scape. These are most successful 
where the location is named: the 
double-trunked white willow beside 
the water at Wlcken Fen, the ashes 
growing out of the limestone pavement 
at Malham, the London plane in 
Fitzrby Square. (I was interested to see 
that the wild service tree, ignored for 
many years; is now rehabilitated, and 
accorded a full section In both books, 
though I wish the small-leaved lime 
had received a little more attention). 
Trees in Britain is a compendium but 
has managed to. escape the written-by- 
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k#ou can tell that George 
w Green’s School is different 
W as soon as you walk in. 
M “Visitors: you will he made 
a . the general office" says the 
riHia.cIv inside the front door, 
the bn, .alb. 

f^e-block architecture of the 

j£L Green’s School is a eom- 
Sihool on the Woof Dogs, u 


ffihat is cut off from the rest of t he 
fflb aloopin the Thames. Hie 
fib unusual in that it shares 
SUbuili accommodation with mi 
KWes's day centre, n social 
4PS5 office 7 , a day nursery. « 
owns centre and an adult education 
SSSdTe v™,h service, too 
Rebuilding. These links are nil 
5f ffl nre remarkable for being run by 

M tl.ori,ic f: ilEa ..id 

Ttoer Hamlets Borough Council. 

Bat the truly unique aspect of the 
school is the learning resources dcpari- 
nent which Is used as much by the local 
Lmonily as the school - if not more 
. Wandering in on a typical day - and it 
r it possible to wander in unchallenged 
tooughout the school - you might find 
iprimary school teacher from ft neigh- 
bouring school devising a reading 
project; the head of George Green s 
Kography department discussing the 
poduction of a three colour contour 
md for her fourth years; a local 
community activist preparing n pre- 
sentation to try to obtain funding from 
the London Docklands Development 
Corporation to buy a barge for running 
anal holiday trips for local children; n 
member of Sn anti-sexist, anti racist 
iheatre in education group” producing 
a publicity leaflet for their show; and 
wo unemployed local men making a 


video on the school’s open day. 
lnasensc, all this has conic about by 
accident. The resources of the depart- 
ment have never been publicized local- 
ly and the original plan for the school 
envisaged no more than n conventional 
taming resources department housed 
In two small rooms. Dominic Kasteel, 
m illustrator by trade, look the post of 
Media Resources Officer soon after 
the centre wns completed in 1976 and, 
apart from a clerical officer, was its 
entire complement. But lie Imd grand 
Uobsi “I was particularly interested in 
1 the philosophies behind i lie coiiiiiiuii- 
' T ity school concept nnd supported them 
strongly in principle. Within n year, 
the two rooms were always busy; | 
*iihin two, teachers were queuing at 
the door and the depart men I over- 
flowed into the library.” 

Prompted by Hasted, ihc (lien 
headmaster, James Lear mouth, 

agreed that the department should 
operate nn open door policy towards 
Wfnbcrs of the community. This ilccl- 
donwas backed by a move into u large 
jw&room and access to money from 
ILEA's “community initiatives in the 
Bwradaiy sector fund” for extra wnrk- 
There are now six including four 
“II timers and the range of equipment 
B ^ite staggering - an A3 press, a 
F t *ess camera, an electric guillotine, 

» wdeo camera and recorders, an 
retting suite, a small viewing room and 
Mie, About half the running costs arc 
; Kf ty.lbe school and half by the 
fcr* 1 , nd t and the LDDC chipped in 
“St yeair with £!5,0U0 for new cqu ip- 
mem, 

is? e e *P aiB < on and development of 
» ^?J* 90urtc * department has not been 
f ,y»PUt opposition. '‘Teachers can be 


and Forecasting the 
J. n ‘“ f -?0 (slides) + £3.2» (tape) + 

p , p&p 

{Peal Point Audio Visual Ltd, 251 
jjpnpr Road, Portsmouth, Hants 
Er • 5EB. A tape-slide presentation: 
H toya. 20 slides. 


Si^ ar J h ® w 5660 considerable 
Srrjl'j ’[V the presentation of telcvi- 
forecasts, (n the past the 
■j^ncntiBn’s dominant visual aid was 

:iT. UTflltielriC chart MiVlarnac trulnv if 


fhe Weather tries to 
these forms of dim*- 
ElSn-’f 1 are } J se«i pn describing and 


“ftealw discussed, including 
v images. . i . 

slide's cdmpTcmerit fhe 
„ < ?P' a ‘ h i'foe venous photo 1 
Sijj* biaps.used,. HoWever. *hp 
. < Q, present no' real informa- - 
I«Yv? am P* e ' s kow a com put- 1 
rrtJri 1 * ^ commentary 

1 1 “V Im Doris ririi (if mmntiicK 



A selection of materials produced at the centre 


Community 
spirit 

by Christian Volmar 


traditiiimdi’ils", said Knstccl, "and j 
many littvc not learned the importance j 
of presen ta l ion. Children nre used ton 
high stand aril of presentation whether 
on '1 V or in magazines mid comics, imd 
if you give them a tatty instruction 
leaflet printed on a Banda, they'll Irem 
it with the contempt it deserves. J think 
we've shown here that not on Jy do 
children respond better to well-pro- 
duced materials, hut you actually gel 
better exam results as a direct consequ- 
ence." 

The sharing of the resources was not 
universally welcomed cither, hi its 
previous incarnation, George Green 
had been at grammar school and 
elitist attitudes were still prevalent. 
“Of course, opening up the school to 
outside users meant that resources 
were less accessible to the teachers. 
But did they want it to be a real 
community school or simply a gram- 
mar school by a different name? said 


Weather 

patterns 

bvARCook 



scow now wcaurar 
varioas 


Strangely, despite the clear com- 
munity involvement in the school, the 
structure of die school has not been 
adapted to create formal links. Fat rick 
Freestone, who as community co- 
ordinator has Lhc task of ensuring 
effective liaison between the different 
elements in the building and with the i 
community, said: “The school is the 
least unconventional part of the set- . 
up. Apart from belter facilities, the 
school lias not gained particularly from 
the community aspect." In fact, there 
are not even any parent governors as 
the school is voluntary-controlled. 

Freestone, while enormously enthu- 
siastic and positive about the school’s 
achievements, recognizes that the 
teachers nre under enormous pressure , 
as anywhere in the inner city, and that 
they haven't always been able to 
maximize the use of the available 
resources. “And, conversely", he 
adds, “the structures have not been 
able to accommodate the best use oi 
the most expensive resource - 
teachers. Because their workload is so 
high, they need energy and vision lo 
make use of what’s there, as it can 
often mean out of hours work. The 
more they adjust to cope by h swing, 
say, extra meetings to discuss multi- 
ethnic education or a particular 
course, the greater the pressure.” But 
there is on? point on which he is 
unequivocal: ‘Teachers have gained 
from the outside contact and greater 
scrutinity which the use of the building 
by outsiders lias generated." 

Kasteel is concerned about the fu- 
ture: “Because we’re unique, we have 
no around rules and that makes the 
project vulnerable to personalities. If 
other staff were in post, they might not 
feel the community emphasis is so 
important. “ The lack of a framework 
has practical side effects, too: it is 
impossible to lend out certain items of 
equipment as the insurance only cov- 
ers official school use. “That’sOKwith 
a £4O0 projector", but not with 
thousands of pounds worth of video 
equipment,” said Kasteel. 

The importance of the resources 
department lo the local community 
cannot be underestimated. As Eve 
Hostel tier of the lslnnd History Pro- 
ject. an Urban Aid funded group 
which studies and tccqtdv local Ins- 



notes 


Kustecl. . 

The spin-off is that the equipment is 
far more sophisticated than if it were 
only used by the school. This ts true, 
loo, of the equipment and infrastruc- 
ture In the sports centre which is Tar 
superior to that which any normal 
school of a roll of 550 could boast. 

The current acting head, Margaret 
Pringle, is convinced of the resources 
department's value: “When 1 arrived 
here four years ago, I was shown a 
plastic bound booklet used for a his- 
tory course that was actually given lo 
the children as it only costs 25p to 
produce. In my old school, we used to 
be up half the night producing Banda 
booklets which had to last two or three 
years because of the cost and the work 
m producing them." Giving a chi Id a 
well-produced illustrated booklet 
motivates them in a way that no single 
A4 worksheet ever could, she feels. 


commercial and public bodi«, but it is 
left to the tape to give all the informa- 
tion while die slides show pictures of 
aircraft, ships or floods. 

Tape-slide presentations do need to 
be used with care: they are able to put 
over a large amount ofinformation in a 
very short period of time, but in a form 
that can be difficult to assimilate. For 
this reason Observing and Forecasting 
the Weather is probably best used as an 
introduction to the subject. Mos of 
the maps and photographs used relate 


to one specific date; tfiere s. there- 
fore. scope for the teacher to obtain 
further data from the Meteorological 
Office and develop follow-up exer- 
cises. Used in this way. the WP?‘ sl,de 
presentation has much potential for 
either O or A level groups. 

The package includes a booklet 
Containing a transcript of the tape 
commentary. The: written text how- 
ever /con tains additional paragraphs 
hot on the rapt ~ a PjMntJfo* clearfrom 
the layout of the bookie^. Although 
i this extra' ipforntatlop, together with a 
: few suggested questions, is useful for' 


HINDUISM 

Just haw you teach a religion whose 
adherents do not agree on how many 
gods are or indeed whether there is only 
one Spirit with many godly servants or 
manifestations is a question with no easy 
answers. Considerable help will be found 
in AHandbook of Hinduism for 
Teachers (edited by Dermot Killlngley, 
published by Grevatt and Grevalt. 9 
Rectory Drive. Newcastle uponTyne NE3 
k XT; £7.45 Including postage and 
packing). It Is a most practical reference 
and source book, full of useful 
Information and classroom ideas ranging 
from fables to Improvlze with six year 1 
olds to an Introduction to Hindu I 

technology suitable forsixth formers. 
Throughout, however, there Is an 
emphasis on what Hindus actually do, 
both in India and Britlaln. There are 
Introductions to such aspects of Hindu 1 
society as the role of the home and 1 

caste, a historical survey of the faith and 
a number of biographies of leading 
Hindus. The book Is illustrated with 
simple but effective maps and drawings. 

Also available from the same publisher 
Is a Hinduism Iconography Pack I 
(£1.50, Including postage and packing). 
Not such good value. It Is simply a folder 
containing four sheets which provide 
brief descriptions (and line Illustrations) 
of four gods: Ganesha, Vishnu, Lakshml 
I andSarasvatl. 


net to a photocopier . and cost twice as 
much to produce our booklets. Over 
JU groups use llie department and 
because of pressure of demand, nearly 
nil come from Tower Hamlets, as tlitwc 
from outside tlic borough are usually 
turned away. Commercial users arc 
excluded, as are political groups: 
“CND wanted to do some work but wc 
had to say 'no’ " , said Kasteel . All users 
are encouraged to learn lo handle the 
equipment themselves os there is not 
time to offer a full service to nil comers. 

The best measure of the depart- 
ment’s success is, perhaps, the fact that 
it has never had to advertise its service: 
groups hear about it on the 
grapevine. And. because the atmos- 
phere is so, to put it in computerapeak , 
user-friendly, they have stayed. As I 
was leaving, Kasteel was in deep 1 
discussion with a 15-year-old pupil on 
whose fault it was that some artwork 
hadn’t reproduced properly. 1 didn't 
get a chance to say goodbye. 


The MEI Schools Prqject 
Monograph Series Booklets 
From the MEI Office, 41a West Street, 
Oundle, Peterborough. 


The aim of MEI is lo promote links 
between mathematics, education and 
industry at secondary school level, and 
lo produce relevant syllabuses and 
teaching material, lhe new Mono- 
graph series seeks to provide teaching 
materia! lo support topics within MEI 
syllabuses which are not already co- 
vered by standard publications, or I 
which are considered to be in need of a 
fresh approach. . 

To date, three monograph titles 
have appeared - Varied and Ex • 
peri dental Data (50p), Matrices (75p), 
arid Rigid Body Motion (75p). The first 
two are focused at A/O level and die 
third Is intended to accompany the 



Study Aids 


Further Mathematics Syllabus. Six 
further titles are in preparation. Also 
published last year was a suite of 
programs.! for 1 mathematical com- 
puting. 

One finds oneself wondering why the 
authors have bothered to go to the 


Pan Study Aids 

Chemistry I; Physics £1.95 each. 

Pan Books Ltd, Cavaye Place, London 
SW10 9PG. ______ 

These little books consist of a ring- 
« bound set of small (6x4 inch) cards; 
the result is a robust pack which should 
survive repeated thumbing and trans- 
ferring to and from pockets. The 
introduction emphasizes the import- 
ance of understanding the principles 
and relationships of tne subjects and, 
indeed, the contents do go some way 
towards achieving this. The “revision 
notes” format, however, does not lend 
itself to a detailed exploration ot 
relationships, so the result tends to be 
a brief summary of the essential facts 
ami equations together with some 
worked examples. 

The extreme brevity of the treat- | 
ment leads to some unanswered ques- 
tions. Why, for instance, if friction is 
independent of relative velocity ^Phy- 
sics, p 37), does it cause overheating in 
machines with fast moving parts (p 
38)? What is the meaning of the 
statement that the human hearing 
range is “about 10- 20kHz”. and why 
is the series of elements from Sc to £& 
called the d block? 

There are some significant errors; 
the drawing of NaCl labelled “a unit 
salt crystal" is not a unit cell and the 
sulphur dioxide molecule is certainly 
not linear. . _ , , ... 

In an Ideal world all O level candi- 
dates would.preparc their own revision 
notes on cards and would learn a great 
deal by doing so. In the real world, 
however, study aids of this type may , 
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Esoteric 

readings 


Dramatised Readings from French 
Literature. 

Four cassettes. Zeus Recording Co 
Limited. Wimpole House. 29 Wiin- 
pule Street. London Wl. 

Few people will have the level of 
French and the motivation to tackle 
these esotcrically selected cassettes. 
The only audience is likely to he 
committed university students or 
teachers with a specialist interest in the 
authors. For the dedicated group, the 
readings should provide some pleasant 
hours, though I doubt whether they 
will add many insights for those 
already familiar with the texts. 

The most accessible of the four 
cassettes is Deux Poites Maitdhs. 'litis 
takes the form of a “Lecture Expli- 
uude" on the lives of Verlaine and 
Rimbaud, illustrated by n selection of 
their poems. Some of the poems nrc, 
rend straight; others, such as “Chan- 
son d’Autome", are delivered in a. 
rather harrowed voice to the strains of 
a violin. The most successful sections 
are the well researched description of 
the poets' lives and work. 

The oilier three cassettes do not 
attempt any explanation, but concen- 
trate on reading. Confessions 
Amourcuses feature the correspond- 
ence between George Sand and A I fred 
dc Mussel, published after the writer’s 
death in 1H76. Daudet’s “Let ires de 
mon Moulin'* are read by Zouina 

I Benhalla in n provemjat accent on one 
side and by Victor Spinetti in English 
on the other. 

The same dual language technique is 
used for Aberhrd el Tidhise. Here, 
the eight letters telling the tales of 
passion and retribution in twelfth cen- 
tury monastic life have been abridged 
and dramatized with musical backing. 
As with the previous tapes discussed, 
there are no concessions to enhanced 
compreiwnslan of the French and 

I prospective purchasers will have to be 

Uyery sure. .they -want material iln.thlfc 

pure intellectual form. 


T here arc over 31 » Develop- 
ment Ldiicaiiun ('em res in 
Britain today. Although coor- 
dinated by t fie National Asvn- 
1 ci.U inn of Development Education 
Centres INADEC). they function in- 
dependently, each within its commun- 
ity. and have independent sources of 
funding. The Government, aid agen- 
cies. local education authorities and 
business sponsors have all been 
variously involved in supporting De- 
velopment Education Centres, which 
have aimed at stimulating, in and out 
of the formal educational system, 
awareness at how the issues affecting 
the Third World today arc issues in 
which wc in Britain are equally in- 
volved. 

To be concrete: the UN lws declared 
goals for this decade of clean water and 
sanitation for everyone by 1990. It 
estimates that the cost of this achieve- 
ment would be $25 million per day for 
h decade. Presently 5240 million 
world-wide is spent a day on cigarettes, 
and S 1-ffIfJ minion per day on arms. 
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.Rimbaud by Verlaine 


Such figures arc, perhaps, as thought- 
provoking as pictures of starving Etno- 
piun children are disturbing. To pro- 
voke thought nnd provide the re- 
sources for schools to follow up the 
initial stimulus is the business of 
DECs. 

The Development Education Pro- 
ject in Manchester has recently scored 
somewhat of a success by publishing its 
simulation exercise. Crisis in Sanria- 
guu, a role-play examination of the 
way the press change our perceptions 
of world events, it is currently involved 
in running a social studies project (for 
CSE Mode 1) in Greater Manchester 
schools and is trying out materials for 
an ambitious media project aimed at 
13 to 16-year-olds. 

Whcn I visited the DEP, tucked 
away at the back end of a Manchester 
Polytechnic campus, business was 
booming. As Bob Kirby, the project’s 
exuberant coordinator, explained. 
“We are the key resource centre in this 
area for peace education, multi-cultu- 
ral education, anti-racism and anti- 
sexism education - everyone is using 
us. This year is the first year we will 
break even with our materials. 1 ’ There 
is not only a library well equipped with 
appropriate books, tape-slides, games, 
maps and packs; there ero plsQ staff 
{twb-and-a-nnlf full -time, five on MSC 
fobs) with the rime and knowledge to 
nelp prospective borrowers; there is a 
shop selling books, posters and so on; 
ana the DEP is a place where teachers 
can come to discuss and plan how to 
use the materials. 

The sceptical observer might won- 
der why the current boom in this kind 
of material? Why is it, in press jargon. 

Geology Topics 

Geochronology; Metamorphism; Pal- 
aeoccology; Fossils and Time; Geo- 
physics; Igneous Petrology 
By P Rennet and C A Ross 
Price £1.25 each. 

Longman Resources Unit, 33-35 
Tanner. Row, York YOl 1JP. 

It has long been a problem for the 
teacher of A level geology that virtu- 
ally all the textbooks have bee n written 
with the undergraduate in mind. 

Geology Topics from Longmans is 
an A level senes. In each booklet the 
subject is approached through a com- 
bination of genera I theory and applica- 
tions using case studies, where 
appropriate, the principle of unlfornu- 
tarianism is illustrated by linking pre- 
sent-day and stratigraphic examples. 
Other case studies stress economic 


Third World issues 

Victoria Neumark visits a Development Education Centre 


that nhotopacks of Somali villagers are 
suddenly sexy in the classroom? As 
one might expect, the project's staff, 
believing tn the need for global under- 
standing. pul it down to an emerging 
consciousness of the need for better 
things, coupled with a sense among 
students and teachers alike that much 
of the curriculum is irrelevant to 
today’s needs and experiences. 

So will development education re- 
place human geography? Rather 
cautiously. Bob Kirby identified one 
area where the development education 
approach has value: “Rather than 
stereotypes we use real individuals and 
families in discussing the inhabitants of 
countries; we use photographs, life- 
histories, instead of generalizing." In 
addition, the methods used by these 
new approaches are strong on student 
participation and evoking the experi- 
ence of individual creative ability: you 
don’t just hear about the media's bias, 
you try and write a newspaper article. 

How does all this work out in 
practice? On a typical day, the pro- 
ject's staff might be answering phone 
call* frorTYteacnera anxious to-us&some- 
of their material, showing people 
round shop or library, talking to 
groups of trainee teachers from the 
polytechnic who return on their own 
bat for another look at material their 
course has introduced them to. More 
rarely, staff visit schools to find out 
which materials might be needed or to 
set up conferences. In-service training 
within schools Is as yet all too rare; 


though INSET courses in the evening 
at the project itself are an established 
feature. 

Half day conferences in world stu- 
dies arc organized, and exhibitions at 
various INSET courses in the area. 
Media Days for schools have been run, 
with great success. A constant part of 
the work is "keeping a finger in every 
pie": visits to ecology groups, to 
theatre in education events, to field 
centres. The Project is the local centre 
for NAME and for COMBINE, a local 
group which has come together under 
the banner of "Elephant Education", a 
fable adapted from the Persian Sufis by . 
Robin Richardson, on the perils of too 
narrowly partial an approach. 

But the chief endeavour for the 
staffers are the current project on 
social studies in Rochdale and the 
Media Project now being developed. 
At present the Media Project is in the 
first stage of preparing the material 
which involves frequent meetings with 
selected groups of teachers, first of all 
to identify the topics to be used, and 
then to produce appropriate work. 

1 — A -teach htg pack of five Independent' 
but integrated units is envisaged: 
Media Literacy will explore how com- 
municated images ana Innguagc are 
perceived; Images of Other Countries 
will look at how the countries of the 
“south" are shown on the media, 
whilst Bias and Stereotyping will look 
at images of people both in the “south” 
and Britain or the Netherlands (where 
a sister project is being constructed). 


A level geology 


geology. The booklets are well illus- 
tratedwith many maps, diagrams and 
tables. However, most of the photo- 
graphs are reduced to about 5 x 8cm 
and their subject matter is not always 
clear without suitable annotation. 

A few exercises are Included in the 
texts with answers given as an appen- 
dix, but, with the wealth of informa- 
tion provided in the illustrations, there 
is the potential for the teacher to 
develop many more to suit both pupils' 
abilities and course requirements. A 
reading list at the end or each booklet 
contains many of the undergraduate 
texts referred to earlier. With this 
seriesasaprimer.moreable pupils will . 
be better placed to use these advanced 
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texts. The price of £1.25 certainly 
makes the booklets excellent value. 
However, the quality of reproduction 
is reflected in the price and the review 
copy of Geochronology had the ack- 
nowledgement page printed twice but 
no answers or reading list. On the 
other hand, class sets of six booklets 
are within the budgets of many geology 
departments 

As long as geology remains a minor- 
ity school subject, publishers will 
argue that it is not economic to 
produce thematic textbooks such as 
exist in geography. This series is to be 
warmly recommended, though the 
need still exists for more 
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Understanding the News will be 
aimed at helping students disentangle 
fact, opinion ami supposition in press 
and TV and elucidate editing and style; 
and Media Democracy will he focused 
on the nitty-gritty of ownership, access 
nnd control. The material will be tried 
out twice and revised according to 
experience in schools before being 
printed and distributed, in 1986, and 
will be launched with in-service train- 
ing courses and conferences fur 
teachers. 

The question remains: is all this 
effort a sop to brutal realities, financed 
by the EEC as cheaper than shifting a 
food mountain? Or simply water off 
the ducks' back of children inured to 
misery by glib TV images? Bob Kirby, 
like everyone working in Develop- 
ment Education, is optimistic. “I don't 
think you can say. Here is something 
that will always work, but 1 do think a 
lot can be done even in traditional 
classrooms to make kids gain more 
from their education nnd understand 
the effect Britain lutd and i s having on 
the rest' onhe "world". 


The Development Education Project 
can be found at SOI Wihnslow Road, 
Didsbury, Manchester M20 8RG Tel: 
06t~445' 2495. And the National Asso- 
ciation for Development Education 
Centres is at 128 Buckingham Palace 
Road, London SWJW 9SH. Tel: 01- 
730 0972. 

Genetics 

Drosphlla melanogastcr T1.4 (Ref M 
29145/2) 

A set of 26, 35mm colour slides 
Price £16.90 

Also available as a full frame filmstrip 
(ref M 29147/6). Price £11.50 
Both with a booklet of teaching notes 
Available from Philip Harris Biologic- 
al Ltd, Oldmixon, Weston-super- 
Mare, Avon BS24 9BJ. 

This set Is designed to do three things - 
to illustrate the techniques of culturing 
and manipulating drosophila : to Illus- 
trate the stages of the life-cycle; and to 
show some of the mutants rommonly 
used in breeding investigations. 

The slides on techniques illustrate 
items such as the culture bottles and 
etherizer, and the scoring and counting 
of flies. Six slides are devoted to very 
carefully showing .you how to sex the 


egg, larva, pupa and adult, are illus- 
trated. The last seven frames illustrate 
different mutants. 

The standard of photography Is 
variable. Those frames illustrating the 
insect are uniformly good with the 
important features dearly shown. 


T?iose taken in the laboratory a PP ea J' 
in most cases, to have been taken by 
flash In such a way that the background 
is left dark, spoiling the overall quality. 

The notes are full and, besides 
describing the illustrations and their 
relevance, provide a good background 
on the cultivation and handling of 
' drosophila. It does not, perhaps natur- 
ally, tell you of all the pitfalls, or what • 
you, do when, despite all your efforts, 
you Arrive at an answer which would 
m^ke Mendel turn ib his grave , but this 
set is a useful addition to a .biology 
department where drosophila is const- 

d •Johri’A Barked 
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Looking back from week 52 


Hugh David surveys Children's Television and makes a personal selection 

offerings surveyed else- I certainly he seen again. And again. I other direction were, among others, ] viewers learnt how to n 
age Children’s Televl- Hut tile intention V7if Box of De- Thut's Life's Jnannn Munro, Penelope hand and what happi 


SSrS Peter bid, apart 
some ’seasonal jollification mi 
^^(Thames), thnt's about «Um 

^TebwSon^xecutivcs will roll you 
thaiany further junketing is unneecs- 
urv Taken overall British childrens 
«i,n hpci in ihn wor hi. 


lights intruded only set the seal on 
what wiis an exceptionally public year 
for children's television. After a little 
promoting even the Sunday night re- 
view programme Did i'ou See . . .? 
(BBC) caught on, mid last month 
Beverley Anderson gave her teachcr’s- 
eye-view of the output. Elsewhere, 
sociologists timed in and talked to 
children, only to discover (hut what 


SviSmes ore the best in the world. they really liked, their “favc pnigram- 
flf Sdc* 52 -weeks-a-yeur ser- me*, was not a children’s show at all. 

instructing and enter- The A-Tcum (ITV) is an American 
vice informing, u ,.C um _ a ,\ wn , ur X rtiffernntintMl 


S"& t tradition of PuNfc 
strvice broadcasting. They will have 
ten continuing to do exactly that over 
Christmas, in what television people 
gill prosaically refer to as Week 5-. 
Thai being the case and Week 52 
being the end of the year m anyone s 
(buy it is perhaps appropriate to take 
a look back at how our children were 
informed, instructed and entertained 
doling 1984 (and sneak a quick look 
toward at what is planned For them m 
1985). It will, of necessity be a personal 
look: there arc no objective standards, 
only stacks of videocassettes. There is 
no British equivalent of the l»rw 
Jeuoesse committee, only a privileged 
tow of us paid and licensed to tune in 
during the late afternoon. 

An easy life perhaps, but we were 
mil hard at it around tea-time on 
Monday for the final episode of what 
must on any reckoning be named the 
amine of the Year. The Box of 
(BBC) ended, like the John 
MaseEela novel on which it was bused . 
on Christmas Eve. Much lias nlrcndy 
been written about the programme, 
and most of it was true, it was the most 


expensive children's production ever 
undertaken. It did indeed set new 


standards for children's television - fur 


slot of adult television mo, come to 
that. It will sell abrond and it will 


uet ion- adventure senes differentiated 
from many others only hv the presence 
of the fat, black Mr T. That plus the 
fact that the ucllon is more violent, the 
principals more numerous and every- 
one markedly less attractive than 
either the lads in Legmen (ITV) or Bo 
and Luke in The Dukes of Hazzard 
(BBC). 

Other events which made - or 
should have made - the headlines in 
1984 were the comings and goings of 
various programme presenters. Anne- 
ka Rice left CBTV (Thames) for 
Treasure Hunt and the 22-carat 
Celehrily Status which conics only to 
those who appear on ITV games 
shows. Jim Sweeney (and later Steve 
Steen) bade farewell to the same show 
in a genuinely moving moment. A 
man’s gotta do . . . 

in contrast, IVstcr Duncnn got a 
special programme all to himself when 
lie left Blue Peter in the summer. 
Biting the bullet, he went off in his 
green-and-wliile check suit to play 
"The Gingerbread Man" at the 
Bloomsbury ITientre and become A 
Star, like many another ex-Blue Peter 
presenter before him. Brian Cant left 
Play School and Play Away (BBC) too 
- and emerged ns u real actor on the 
other side. Ave uiqtte vale. 

Crossing the tea-time Rubicon in the 


Thut's Life's Joanna Munro, Penelope 
Keith and HUH The Prince of Wales, 
who appeared in a special Jackanory 
(BBC). But. despite a rocky start, die 
year's Most Promising Newcomer 
must be Michael Sundin. The diminu- 
tive Geordic trampoliiiist hns already 
found his feet as the new Blue Peter 
Action Man find shown that, like Chef 
Duncan hcforc him, he too can cook a 
mean marshmallow cake. 

Programmes on the whole remained 
more stable than their presenters. No 
one found much tn complain about in 
Grange Hill (BBC) this year, and by 
the cm! of the second series of Tucker s 
Luck (BBC) Jenkins, its most famous 
alumnus, was still without a job. More 
seriously John Craven's News round 
(BBC) and Johnny Ball’s Think of a 
Number (BBC) continued to purvey 
the same mixture as before, and every 
bit as well. First Post (Granada) went 
on doing for children evcything that 
Barry Took claims Points of View docs 
for adults, but doesn’t. 

The Entertainment Programme of 
the Year was undoubtedly Blockbus- 
ters. Central Television's sixth-form 


common touch. Slick and witty, it has 
yet to be seriously threatened by the 
BBC's Beat the Teacher. But forget all 
about starters for ten; question-master 
Bob Holness regularly doles out calcu- 
lators. computers, tnps to Kenya and 
hundreds of pounds to the lucky kids 
when can survive a Gold Run. Broad- 
cast three afternoons a week (in Lon- 
don at least) and absolutely unmiss- 
able. 

As was 77ie Museum Trad (Grana- 
da) which came from nowhere to 
become the best Information Prog- 
ramme of the Year. John Huntley s 
juuni around some of our smaller, 
specinlist museums was ravishing to 
watch and packed with facts. Regular 


viewers learnt how to make butter by 
hand und what happened when u 
nincicenih-cemnry surgeon ampu- 
tated a limb. But. so lightly was the 
information imparted, unlike the luck- 
less patient they didn’t feel a thing. 

Like Frankie. Super Ted (BBC) is 
apparently off to Hollywood. He will 
be sadly missed, although Danger- 
mouse (Thames/ Cosgrove Hall) and 
the wunderful Henry s Cat (BBC) - tn 
say nothing of Roland Rut, Superstar- 
have given and will continue to give 
some consolation to the under- fives. 
All are Commended, as is Tickle on 
the Turn (Granada). Alphabet Zoo 
having reached a final, irrevocable Z, 
Ralph McTell and his team have 
turned their attention to telling stories 
anut life in this extraordinary English 
village. The series could run and run. 

It will certainly be around in 1985 
(the episodes have nlrcady been re- 
corded). So too and struggling to make 
an even bigger impact will be several 
new shows. To judge From the glossy 
brochure which arrived a Few weeks 
ago, Super Gran Tyne Tees) is going to 
be every bit as elaborate as The Jewel 
in the Crown, but with rather more 
laughs. 

Granada Television have been hint- 



slot was only the start of something 
big. Watch out for a “junior Minder 
with Brian Cam playing the head of a 
slightly seedy private detective agency. 
Witch out too for that Peter Duncan. 
The BBC have recently been egging 
him on to feats of bravery (or foolish- 
ness) greater than even Blue Peter 
could allow. See how he fared in a new 
series to be called Duncan Dares, a 
sort of In at the Deep End with a hairy 
chest. Happy viewing! 


From left lo right: Paul Henley with 
CBTV guest; Patrick Troughion in 
Box of Delight; Dangermouse. 


Child’s 

Xmas 

Carolyn O'Grady on 
Christmas offerings 

Since The Snowman and The Wind in 
the Willows Christmas has become 
time for a few classy offerings for 
children. This year will not have 
disappointed. Though one hem was a 
repeat and another is scheduled for the 
New Year, there will certainly be 
enough to keep the discriminating 
child and his or her parent happy. 

Mary Poppins and a Fraggle Rock 
Special, called “The Bells of Fragile 
Rock”, were sure-fire hits, television 
playing safe, but Channel 4’s major 
offering. The Young Visiters, which | 
went out on Christmas Day. though 
already shown to a small audience at 
the London Film Festival in November 
had still to find a following. Undoub- 
tedly it will have done. It was a magical, 
extremely funny evocation of the Book 
of the same misspell title by nine-ycar- 
old Daisy Ashford. 

On the surface the book is an 
improbable basis for a Film . It is a short 
story of love and social mores, written 
with inadequate punctuation and dot- 
ted with spelling mistakes (retained in 
all editions). Its structure defies all 
conventions. But by dint of some 
, pretty wonderful acting which gleeful- 
1 I ly shakes every nuance out of the 
1 dial ob tie . and direction which recog- 
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waves it down andrc | lst h cdn^r:“l m 
iust doing a vehicle check, there s a 
perfect opportunity here for young 
people to nnd out about what a 
policeman's powers arc when it comes 
in stopping vehicles in the slrect, 
particularly as many of the intended 
viewers are likely to he teenagers wlh 
their first motor bike or a provisional 

car licence. , 

Unfortunately the sequence ends 
rather abruptly, leaving ^imprc^ on 
that the police are entitled to stop 
vehicles more or toss at random. ^The 
fact is. that when a driver is asked to 
stop by a policeman Ire is e ” ,cr,n | ■ jj 
legal minefield. A pojice officcrcan 
stop a car for the intention of enforcing 
the Road Traffic Act, which . uHows 
him to check the car for mechanical 
faults. Under the same tows.hecanask 
for driving licence, certificate ofi ns 

ance.etc. wbata P° !lccma ?Xn Lk 

ask a driver to slop and thpn mk 
. questions that are unrelated to the 
Road Traffic Act. Later 
we learn, more or less in 
the car in the wtew 
stolen, but the words routine check 
do stick in the mind. ■ . _ 


appallingly dated film Five GrfJi 
liaison film. Unfortunately it does jgP"« a Y narcd lrousers an d 

nC iK' T!he ..online of a young reeis,ra,ion Morris Mln0r P and “ 

constable who is sent to the scene of a 
burglary, which he solves more or less 
single handedly via a pub fight and an 
illegally parked car. The story ends 
with a high-speed motonvay chase and 
a bootful of stolen video recordcts. 

The constable even says It s all in a 
day's work". Apdrt from some class- 
room scenes, in which pupils conve- 
niently "cue" training sequences by 
asking an officer rather obvious ques- 
tions! W whole thing looks like ia yeiy 
noor script from Dixon of Dock Green. 

^This seems surprising. Having spent 
«nme time visiting schools with police 
SS Hound that one of the things 
S were anxious to get across was 
tba? police work isn’t all excitement 
and action as seen on tetaon. The 
film doesn't give enough emphasis to 


ly shakes every nuance out of the 
dialogue, and direction which recog- 
nized that our enjoyment of the book 
and film relies to a great extent on 
knowing that it is the version of 
nine-ycar-old, but that that does not 
diminish the book’s quality, the film 
perfectly and unpatronizing] y con- 
veyed Daisy’s view of life. It presented 
a unique mixture of innocence and 
ncutc, insight into human foibles and 
frailty. 

On Boxing Day. Thames showed 
The Pied Piper, the repeat of a pre- 
Wind in the Willows Congrove Hall 
production. It is a lyrical visual repre- 
sentation of Browning's poem read by 
Robert Hardy. The model of Hie Pied 
Pipe i (all the cust arc uni muled mod- 
els) is n creature of magical charm, a 
twingling angel of rctrioution. 

Alice in Wonderland is an extraordi- 
narily difficult book to film. Pure 
fnniosy made concrete can easily be- 
come tedious unless Hie interpretation 
is extremely strong. The Russian car- 
toon version of Alice in Wonderland, to 
be shown on BBC2 on December 27 
16.05, is not quite strong enough und 
lacks visual coherence. However, 
there is a doughty black haired Alice 
and a climatic trail of the knave, with a 
queen who is awesome in her civility. 

Another treat still in store Galac- 
tic Garden (BBC 1. January 2, 7pm). 
An amazing programme recorded 
electronically by tnc BBC's Natural 
History Unit in Bristol, it has two 
humans travelling back through lime 
and space to try and discover why the 
life support system on their artlfical 
planet, tn which they fled following the 
"great destruction ’, are decaying. 
What they don't realize is that they are 
now only two inches tall. The stage is 
now set for an extraordinary adventure 
among giant insects, birds and other 
.plants and creatures with some, none 

1 , 1 .1 .... Cr.ar.jat 


Any teacner wno nas im. 

appallingly dated film Five Green Bot- 
tles - all flared trousers and "G 
registration Morris Minor panda C3rs- 
will know that there’s a crying need for 
film material that tells young people 
what they really need to know about 
the police and about young people's 
rights as citizens and about their 
responsibilities as members of a law- 
abiding society. Police Officer, if you'll 
excuse the pun. doesn’t fit the bill. 

Nick Baker 


. to heavy, education thrown in. Special 
techniques capture convincingly the 
viewpoint or the two miniature 
travellers as they walk and fly through 
the flowerbed jungle. Noi to be 
missed. 

*A new edition of The Young Visiters 
I with drawings by Posy Simmonds has 
been published recently by Charto ana 
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a Television Programme Recording 

, Week commencing 28 December 1984. 

Due to Christmas scheduling there will be no 
programmes available for licenced recording during 
; this week. 

Programmes will be available week commencing 
; . . ft January 1985; 

W7M GUILD LEARNING 

fMr-Win-AiAw'iiaMrt 'V'ftft/ Guild House Peterborough PE2 9PZ 

TV Recording Licence Debt. BrdV Teleohone 10733) B31 22 


Telephone 10733) B31 22 
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SANITATION AND ART 


Peter Dormer on the 
difficulties 
besetting the 
Victoria and Albert 
museum 


The Victoria and Albert museum is 
rotten. Large areas of the roof are 
worn out, radiators burst with danger- 
ous and damaging frequency, and 
floods, often serious, occur when rain 
falls in South Kensington. There arc 
parts of the V and A which have no 
foundations and, in many places, the 
condition of the fabric is wretched. 
Twenty-six million pounds over five 
years are needed to set tire buildings tn 
rights. 

Unfortunately The Victoria and 
Allwri museum is not yet a fashionable 
cause and it is vulnerable lo superficial 
nit neks from a mutely of opponents. 
For example, it is not easy for the V 
nnd A to endcur itself lo the most 
successful art lobby of the mumciit - 
the "Art for the people by the people" 

• lobby. 

And then there is the government; 
the public expenditure squeeze no 
longer has a common sense oasis, it has 
become nn ideological habit. And in 
between these two camps there is 
always someone crying “Basics before 
arl." The centenarian Lord Shinwell 
said recently that sanitation is more 
important than art, no doubt ascribing 
his longevity (o good plumbing, if only 
the V and A were so fortunate, a pari 
of its misfortune lies in its poor drains. 

Can the V and A deal with these. 
prejudices? Yes, and. to an extent, it 
confounds such prejudices in practice. 

Sir Roy Strong, director of the V and 
A. although he is the product of the 
rigorous Warburg Institute (home of 
Sir Ernst Gombrich and host to the 
philosophy of Sir Karl Popper), loath- 
es presentations of art chat serve only 
to interest art historians. Strong aims 
to. make bridgeheads between ins col- 
’ Wdihtis^att#"n6h^fftilany pfcbfil?. 
There U neither condescension nor I 
ideology in this. There are, he says, | 
few very well-educated people but 
many quite well-educated people. 
There Is then an existing (ana poten- 
tially bigger) audience of people for 
whom the decorative ails, style, 
fashion, and design are interesting in a 
non-academic way. 

There is also an important core 
audience of designers, architects and 
artists who each visit the museum more 
than a dozen limes a year to use the 
museum professionally. For these pro- 
fessionals the V and A is an important 
resource. 

The key to Strong's, directorship is 
his conviction that the museum ought 


sees it as a museum which deals with 
the. present as well as the past. A 
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museum should be provocative, in the 
front of debates about taste, and 
design and discussions about the way 
we live and could live. Thus the V and 
, presents artefacts from, 

tne twentieth century. It is reorganiz- 
ing its primary galleries to interest the 
casual browser and at- the same time 
allow the serious student to make 
Important connections and cross-refer- 
ences. 

For a number of reasons, some 
financial but in part a need to concen- 
trate staff energies, the V and A will 
concentrate on the permanent displays 
and stage no more exhibitions such as 
the "Tudor Miniatures". Excellent 
though such temporary shows are they 
are enormously expensive. Instead the 
emphasis will be on the primary collec- 
tions: the iwcntieth-ccntury British 
Art and Design Gallery, and the 
wholly revamped dress collections are 
good examples. The museum is 
pioneering the “bridgehead" principle: 
searching for presentations which 
avoid huge explosions of didattc panels 


on the one hand, and niggardly recon- 
dite art history on the other. 

Remember the 1970s cult of “herit- 
age”? The V and A’s exhibition in 1974 

,■ shout- tW-doatructiotr'of- tfre-cTJtirrtiy 
house was brilliant, it fired a conserva- 
tion movement. Ironically, however, 
Strong is now distancing himself from 
the heritage movement to maintain a 
stake in the present. 

Work is also needed on the 
museum’s secondary galleries. These 
rooms, the “card indexes” as Strong 
calls them, are packed with artefacts 
and one can use them for reference and 
study. However, while it is important 
to have as many as possible of these 
artefacts on show, they need to be 
better presented and better lit. 

Progress is slow. Money is in short 
supply. Setting to one side the £26 
million needed for the buildings there 
is still the difficulty of inadequate 
revenue. Of course the V and A is not 
alone. It is not the only institution to be 
trapped by the accounting of the 
Treasury which fixes inflation at, say 


tne Duiidings there 
ilty of inadequate 
the V and A is not 


. . ---- 


three per cent, knowing that wage 
deals are bound to be in excess. These 
differences matter because 82 per cent 
of the V and A's annual budget goes on 
-wagesrin'Shon fy^rdh- 

ably heading towards a crisis. 

An appeal to sentiment is not suffi- 
cient nor is it needed. First, consider 
the government’s discovery that the 
designer and design is an important 

f mrt of the economic growth and that 
nnovation is demanded in all aspects 
of design from graphics to domestic 
hardware. The economist, Kenneth 
Galbraith, has argued many times 
recently that nations who do well in 
economic growth frequently have a 
rich, innovative artistic and design 
based culture. The potential (and 
perhaps actual) influence of the V and 
A in matters of design in this country is 
as great as that of the Design Council. 

Second, there is the V and A’s 
appeal to the wider audience. This is 
more than a role for leisme, although 
leisure is important. The more you 
interest people in design and the 


applied arts, and the more you excite 
tneir interest for better artefacts, the 
better it is for industry. Why? Because 
to create a constituency of interest in 
■ the quality OT the material world Is to 
create n more discriminating public 
which manufacturers have to make up 
to. 

Without £26 million the V and A will 
fall opart. It will decline like Meiyyn 
Peake’s Cormanghasi. Whole sections 
of the museum will close for good (at 
the moment they close temporarily). It 
would be awful if the ailing condition 
of the V and A became the symbol of 
an ailing Britain - a fanciful thought 
which the poet Lord Gowrie would 
dismiss. Lord Gowrie is not only a 


poet, he is a monetarist and Minister 
for the Arts. It is to be hoped that he 
can see the economic and the spiritual 
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Coventry’s unemployed , (mostly ex"« 
Jaguar employees) on an MSC ccirn- 
murjily programme and given to the 
Coventry and .Warwickshire Award 


Trust for tlw physically add mentally 
handicapped,' the . socially 'disadvan- 
taged and the community. 

. The .Trust aims to develop the 
talents of young people in the city, 
encourages;. them to participate fn 


sport,! n»ns\: coaching programmes* 
promotes ffteipuHe of Edinburgh 
Award Scherad- organises Youth 
Training Schemes!; :*• * '! : 4 
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case for renovation. He must concede 
that it is difficult for the V and A to 
pursue a reforming role when its best 
brains fear their efforts will be sub- 
verted for the want of stable founda- 
tions. 


very poor” said Helen: One girl 
wouldn’t eat for the first day and many 
would rush off when they stopped at a 
town for a quick "fix” of chips! 

On board Kingfisher some children 
produce the sort of work they^are 
unable to do in the classroom. One 
small girl who found creative writing 
difficult saw a log floating by 

3 ht It looked like a crocodile. She 
it a logodile and wrote pages 
about it quite spontaneously. 

Many Asian girls are not allowed to 
stay away from home but Tim Slack has 
organised an all female crew for their 
trips and hopes their fathers may he 
more lenient. The crews are all young 
and interact sensitively with the i chil- 
dren. Our handicapped group didn t 
like the ideB of wearing life jackets. M 
the crew started to wear them and tnen 
the children wanted to as well. 

Children build up a closer rela- 
tionship with their teachers. * We share 
an experience with the children says 
Tim Slack "and back jn school the 
bond is still there.” One small boy witn 
a group of E2L (English as a second 
language) children asked his teacher 
• where the monkeys were in the trees 
overhanging the canal.. A npt,1 5* 
teacher was left speechless i when . ne 
; asked his class confidently if this wffi 
: the first time they had been on a boat. 
’‘No" said a small Vietnamese boy. He 
had! been bii a forty, the teacher 
i p presumed. "Yes, , across the South 
uiina: Sea? ^ ‘replied! the boy. 
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A teacher of Biology Is re- 
quired an a temporary con- 
tract to cover mstnrnlty leave 
In ibis 13- IS. B form entry 
mixed comprehensive school. 
Tho timetable to be covered 
Includes examination claaees 
In fbe Uppur Brhool as well 
as niolopy end General Sulen- 
l-d clneses ill the Lowur 
Sriiool - 

I. (melon Woliilitlmi £1 .OSH 


uui iiniiiiiu. 

AppifoAtfon forms from the 
Chief Education Officer. Hwl- 


BERKQH1RE 
LANGLEY WOOD 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Langley Road, Slougn 

Ronulred °Ar _ January 1 9B9 . ■ 
Teacher of English , Scale 1 . 

Letters of application el on a 
with a curriculum vitae (Plus 
a stamped addressed envelope 
and the names of two re- 
ferees) to tho 

soon as possible. (Ten 


luy House, 7 9-81 Uxbridge 
Road. Enllnfl, WS SHU (SAE) 
tn bo ratumnd by 18 January 
1989. (36903! 134822 


E8BEX 

MAYFLOWER SCHOOL 
Stork Rond. Hiller leny 
Till . liillnrUtiy 3171 

TEAi:liE°R OF PHYSICS. 

Mixed 11-18 Co 111 pro ll (Ml Bl V o 
Srliuol with niodarii liulldluux 
nn one site. Regiilrod as soon 
ns possible . to "A level. 
Temporary post for one term 
In tlio first Instance. Strong 
department with 
fuel mins and moults. Over 4 0 
pupils studying Physics to A 

'“Viirther details and Ap- 
plication form available from 
Headteacher ffoolacap. • .n.o. 
please i . ( 26900 ) 134822 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


, 1KH WOHDBjaBE 8 

SSSStSn Roid. Herpended. 
Her". . 

HMd^Ttle navernnd I. 

fS^jLiS^St 

s% - SirsJ aasssr- 

wagsHSSti? 


EALING 

SS&, . 

Quatn'i Drive, Acton, Wi 

A H Scale 1 Mathematician is 
sought ror this comprehen- 
sive High School, Thls.PO"* 
will be available fro™ i»«u- 

ate 1 ror “fthS" * -Vvraa 
%hr e VpSS^KtV-^hS 

“fe 0 ,7 a BagBgp'^ 

>usent Jo I (ruilltlee- fop ,thfl 
SS«S.sful applicant »re en- 
tnuiisim ror the subject end. 

^' dSSSre- to '<snMssir s ' 

■ rfectlvely with the cnilorsn.. 
London Weighting El .098 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

THE BISHOP'S STORTFORD 

HIGH SCHOOL 

London Rued, Bishop's 

Stortford. Herts. CM23 5LU 

Tel: Bishop's Stortford 

54827 

ll - 18 Comprehensive 750 
boys 

Required from January to 
September. 1989. Enthusias- 
tic graduate teacher of CHE- 
MISTRY, A willingness to 
tnech across the full ape and 
ability range. Including Nuf- 
f laid A level and Combined 
Science would be welcome . 

• London fringe allowance. 

Further details from the 
Headmaster: 0279 94827/ 

92830/9 7453 ni eoon ea 
passible. (39084) 134822 

WILTSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

WOOTTON BASSETT 
SCHOOL 

Lime Kiln, Wootron 

Bassett, bwlndon SN4 
7HD 

Tel: Swindon 10793) 
852121 

Teacher of BIOLOGY 
(Scale 1 1 required April. 
1905. or oarltnr If poaal- 
ble at this co-educatlonal 
comprehensive school far 
1,500 pupils aped 11-18 
years, of whom IBS are In 
the Sixth Form. 

The Science Faculty 
. comprises 1 1 modern . 
laboratories with techni- 
cian assistance. 

A willingness to take an] 
active pert in the 'general 
life pf the school le deelr- 
(ible. | 

Applications ‘ by., letter, 
encioeing the names and 
:i Badroftees of two referees. 

should be, sent to the 
1 Headmaster at tho school 
os aonn . as possible. 


History 


Other Assistants 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 

THE LADIES' COLLEGE 
Guernsey 

(Independent IG.B.G.S.A.) 
Direct Grunt Dny Girls' 

Sclinol. 900 pupils 5 - IB 
years, with approx. 90 In 
combined Sixth Furm). Rn- 
nulred for September 1985 - 
GRADIIATF. IUHTOUV/ECO- 
NOMICS 6PEC1 A LI6T< HI 

( 1 ) to assist In the teaching 
of History IliroiiBluiui the 
ncliunl up to ’A’ level with 
Hi xlli form count it uiloiiul and 
polltliiil Stud left Tor 'O' 
Invul . 

(2) to lunch Ecniioiillth In 
tho Hlxtll form up to ‘A’ 
In vii I . 

Tim abuvn li'uiTiliiu In cur- 
rently roinhluud In uitn full 
tlum nppoiiiinieiiL ( Durulinin 

Sen li< l). but ixirt-thnn 
icarlioi'N i.cmlil Man be canal- 
ilnrnd. 

Iliiiistnij 111 (Juurnsey In 
con trolled by the lllMihliifl 
Authority. Any tnurhnr 
wlHhinn in nun hnsii or rent o 
dwnlllnn must flrd auply to 
tli u linuilnn Authority for 
permlsalnn to occupy that 
dwelling. 

PIodhp apply In wrltiuo tu 
the Principal ne inun as 
possible, I uclud In it on a 
SEPARATE shoot n fnLl lurrl- 
culum vitae with names, 
nddmaiai and telepliuno nnm- 
bars of at lenm two referees. 
PLEASE STATE ANY OTHER 
TEACHING SUBJECTS AND 
AREAS OF INTEREST. 
144174) 183824 


KENT 

BETHANY SCHOOL 
□ OUDHURST 
290 Boys 11-18 mainly 
boarding . . 

Shmli, details tee PY9B , 

Required for April I9B5 
young graduate to teach His- 
tory throughout the ecliool- 
includina hnlf of ' A level 
work Plus o few periode 
other subjects preferably 
French but not esaentlal- 
Suitable for applicant toi"- 
mtttad to boarding school 
life: applicants able to be re- 
sident. assist House Master 
end take charge of ■ Junior 
crirkct teem would be strong 
candidates. 

interviews by mid January. 
Number to lolephone to re- 
quest details: Oouahurat 

211273 or 211939: CV and 
rnfflrencee to Heodipoeier. 
(266911 182824 


WEST YORKSHIRE 

ACKW.OHTH SCHOOL 

BUMMER term for on* 
term unly. or ea m psrma-' 

ECONOMICS subHltUery, 
both to A-level standard, 
together with one eut of 
Junior Englleh. A formej. 
advertise metit will appear 
in early January. 

■In the •meoiitiine, those 
tmnrestcd (nn obtain 
further information from 
the Head. ■ Ack worth 


■ Headmaster at tnc acnooi »>« , 5A*,„V. 

• possible. . . Y^riVFWLT. 

! 134822 (399BT) - «»ff2ll 


h 
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INDEPENDENT 

KDI.rCATMlN 


Modorn Languages 
Other Assistants 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 

Tilt' LAHIE.S- COLLEGE 

Ouern>»HV 

litllr LXMlrlriil I Cl. 11,0.5. A . I 
Direct Hruni Day Girin' 
■Schoul, 5 00 piinLlfr 5-18 
years, with uppran SO In 
rumhUied Klxll, form 
Riniulrnil lor 5ui>tninb„r 1985 
- bull ■ lily quel IMrd pun -rime 
teaiimr In lielp will) leaching 
ol 51*11, Turin ’O' anil 'A* 
level SPANISH . 

Huuslnu in Guernniiy is 
control lad by Hie Hoiiftlno 
Authority. Any tea, her 
wlBlilnn lo iturfhnfto or rxnt □ 
dwell Inn must first apply to 
lha Housing Authority Tor 
permission lu occupy Hint 
dwalllnn- 

Pleasr apply Iii writing to 
the Principal. Inrludlnu on n 
SEPARATE alirut n Tull curri- 
culum vliuo. loqethar witti 
names. aildrasias and tele- 
phone numbers uf ut least 
two re Torres. 

PLEASE STATE ANV 
OTIiEIt TEACHING SUB- 
JECTS ANI) A n. E A S OH IN- 
TEREST. (44 17 01 - 18111*24 


SHEFFIELD 

MOUNT ST M All Y‘5 
ROLL EG*. 

I* lllll If ■ Grlioul 

netiitlrud lur April 19(15 
or a Junto tuarlii-r ut H HUNC1I/ 
GERMAN tu - o' and 'A' 
Levi-I. Alilllty to rcit-li nainna 
j an Hcly.inliine. Salary, llur- 
nliaiu ai i nrdlna to qunllflra- 
I Iona , 

Appliriitlcirm with c.v. and 
mime* nl ivvu reforo oh to Tim 
llenilmaatcir. Mount St 
Mary's Ciillagu. Sulnklilll, 
* Via Sheffield SSI 9VL. 
'< 2 A 6 H 6 i 18363-1 


Science 

Other Assistants 

<B&N v r i '"** • -** 1 ; ■ 

8 T. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 
yVeatnnta, Kant 
Indopanfleni Benedictine 
Boarding and Dny School 
Requlrea next September an 
additional PHYSICS 

TEACHER 4 scale B) Tor a*, 
pending Department. 

.. Apply with taatlmonlala to 
!5i.«. Rov ' Headmeator, 
<*4t77> 184824 


LONDON 

NQRMANHUR&T SCHOOL 
68/72 Station Road. . 

Ch I noford . London E4 7DA 
Independent Grammar 
schoola' Group 

Required In January 1983 n 
teacher of Chemistry to "O' 
and 'A levels. The appoint- 
ment la pormanant and may 
j»o p *r* or Tull time. If Hiq 
latter, some General Science 
.. teaotiino will apply. SlnoLu 
accommodation could bn 
made available. Salary by 
arrangement. 

, r# l , ty 1 by loiter, to 
U»e Hcntlmoatar enclosing a 
c,v., nano os and nildreaeea of 
. two reforeae and. IT poaalbla. 
?a£S 2 i£ ct telephone number. 
1206621 1 84894 


Music 

Other Assistants 


YORK MINSTEil NONfj 
SCHOOL 

The I trim and Chapter Invito 
npplirutluiis fur i punt ul 
MASTER OF THE SUNG 
SCHOOL, to tekr- ilium** of 
llir bchunl. Tli I a day sciixul 
lur ukoul 65 liny* is mil uii 


I'rrporstury Schuol 

lines 

IHlLl 

(Jim iilra 

nniinliOB 



Mllisld'. 

Fm-tlier d«tal|4 



pllcntlai. 

farms 

can 

he 


• lUtuinnd by aendliiQ a s.a.e. 
In Hie Acting Chapter Clark. 
4 College Street. York YO I 
2JN. The rlosln ii dutc fur iin- 
pile ration* la Jail. Sint 1986. 
(2fi706» 203824 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
ri>iriilri"i a I-ikI v T ii I < ii til 
l.iivv wliu will lalsu lie .luliil 
II (mi sc mi l -ii r n ii ul Hie 
I ii(l I r ■* ' 1 1 1 1 use . The (dill- 

ijn-.lt I- >ii mill nut lire Him 
(. <illr<(|r Is sin Ii tliul ilu- f*il- 
luwliui ■innllll' ii t ions are rc- 
'lulsiti- in Full. The (ipmIi- 

■ unt inusi 1 1 n v ■- u Ln» il»s- 
ifi iv mill iiuuil turn lilun «*- 
l»iTlf:nve . bU<- will tuuih O 
mid A level ■ luesi-s and Hr 
TEC. - Gi'imral mill Nullnuul. 
ufieu iilii I ii I nu mill Iruus- 

■ ii 1 1 uii iioliiis hi now Inlnrrs 
In diinuHu and Malay . She 
in lint have Euullsh, Chlnrsii 
( Ca n l on nan un'.i Mandarin I . 
unii Da basal' Nluluy nil of 
svlili h are easnuilal bulh In 
Tull Inn anil In tlm Honan. 
Salary commeiin urate with 
rjunllf lent Inn* unil negoti- 
able ul Intervli'Vv. Itnply to 
Box: No. TF.S 00287, Priory 
Hcjiibo. St John's Lane. 
E.CIM 4 DX . 1441801 220026 


H AUDI Alt AUIA/U.K. 

HT./I'SP INST lllli:Ti»ll5 
tV i- till i v Iminedliilii require- 
iiiruls Fur nuallllrd mill r Xpert- 
■-III ml I I l./F.sr I iihi r in Min fur 
riflst Inn pro (nils III build I Ara- 
bia ami n piissllile fulurr U.K. 
basi-'l rirnnriimiuc. 

Applit niiih miiht have h mi- 
unul»ri| leii-'lllnu •IIMlIIICfltlOli. 
u iii Illinium ul 3 years TEFL 
i-ipiTlenii' prufnrubly wlttl 
EH 1 i-xpnrlrnte til lh« I»el- 
rurlieiil Ira I Imiiisiry. Mlllnln 
Tasl experience twill Id ur an 

Qilt nil I rill r . 

VVi- offer a nnc year renotv- 
ulilr si n all: Mama rontrari with 
ii i ompatltlvp salary mid be- 
nefit* pnekiiilu . Quallf lad np- 
pllmnlB hhoulil forward a Tull 
tV to: 

International Trnlnlnfl and 
Edni'Rtlriii Company, 1 03 Ox- 
ford fluad. Ronrilnu. Berks, 
HG I 7lln. 460000 


Other than by Sub|ect 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

llBiulrinl for January. Junior 
Form Mistress lo mucli nennr- 
■it nulijnrtn to luwnr forma, 
mill Art. Ability to tnui Ii 
ii union mi advantfioa. but not 
a nureaaliy. Reeldeut/Nuri- 
RealtlPiit. Salary In urcord- 
□ nct< with iriiallf Irutiona. 

Apply with two refer hUCks 
U»: Th« H oadmuBior h. St. Be- 
dn'a School, Bfeliton Hall. 
Wolanlry Brldaa. Near Staf- 
ford. <44 1 78 t 203624 


WEST YORKSHIRE 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL 
Junior Departmmit (9-1 t , 
tiny ► 

Temporary appointment 
for Summer Term but with 
possibility or permanency. 
A well qualified Junior 
teacher yvlth an interest in 
Music and Girls' Games, to 
eaaiat In this small deport- 
ment. Further details 
should be obtained from the 
Head, Ackwortli School, 
Ac k worth, Pontefrnrt. W . 
York*. WF7 TLT, before 
applications are made. 
1441821 203624 


Overseas 

Appointments 


FRANCE 

NANCY FRANCE SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH POH ADULTS 
Native speaker EFL tenchora 
roriulrnil January. Minimum 
qualification)!; denreo In lun- 
fluuops. Profarably French. 
TEFL, niplmna and/or ex- 
perience teaching adults lull 
time contract . 

Salary: 32000 Fn/manili 

minimum. 

Apply directly with CV 
photo and references to: The 
McKoou 23 Rue Lyuutoy 
34000 Nency. France. Tel: 
( 8 ) 333 04 84. 

1267001 460000 


HELSINKI, FINLAND 

Thn International School of 
Helsinki anticipates toschlno 
vacancies Tor infants, 1st 
Year Juniors end combination 
Middle School Mathematics, 
science St Computer Studies 
positions for August 1983. 
Min. 3 yrs teaching exp. 2 yr 
contract, furnished housing 
and transit oasts. Interviews 
In London early March. 

Sand cover latter, resume 
and names of 3 referees to 
Heodmaeter, International 
School of Helsinki, Hnttulsn- 
tla 2. 00590 Helsinki 33, 

Finland. (44023) 460000 


SPAIN 

Immediate 

Teacher. 

Apply 


Peripatetic Posts 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY STAFF MUSIC 
TEACHen 

PERIPATETIC BRASS tScnle 
1 /Instructor i 

Required as soon aa possible, 
a Peripatetic Brass Teacher, 
to Join the County Music 
Staff. preferably qualified, 
and required to orfer French 
Horn us a specialty, but also 
able to toeoh General Brnss 
nl an elomentary level. A wtl - 
IlnancHB Is also sought to ba- 
comed Involved In County 
Courses for Orchestras and 
Benda. 

Application rorma' and 
rurther details from Chief 
Education Officer (f.a.o. Mr 
Rosa) County Hall, Bodrord. 
(26810) 670000 


aurrlculum 


Outdoor Education 


ACTIVITY HOLIDAYS 
IN NORTH WALES 

III the heart of Snowdonia 
and only a few miles from the 
const 


Colleges of Furthor 
Education 

Other Appointments 


DEVON 

COUNTV’ COUNCIL 
SOUTH DEVON COLLEGE OF 
ARTS * TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGINEERING AND 
COMPUTING 

Required aa noon aa possible. 

temporary- LECTURER 
GRADE I In ELECTRONICS. 

The person appointed will 
be required to tdeh Electro- 
nics to e variety of courses 
Including BTEC Chrtlf lasts 
and Diploma and possibly 
• OCE 'O 1 and *A' level. 

Salary: Scale 1 : £5,810 to 
£10,312 (Burnham F.e. Re- 
port) (Placing on scale 
according to qualifications 


and experience). 

Application forme ere 
■ available from the Chief 
Administrative Officer. South 
Devon College of ArtB A 


Devon College of Arts A 
Technology. Newton Rcfud. 
Torquay TO* SBY, Devon, to 
be returned by tilth January. 
1985, JSAE please). 

(44093) 290026 


MIDDLE EAST 

MATHEMATICS/SCIENCE 

TEACHERS 

. Our Middle East end 
S.E. Asian Clients In the 
Oil/Oes Industry have re- 
quirements Tor qualified 
end experienced teachers 
for long end short term 
aaaianraents. 

. Applicants Should have 
taught up to “A 1 level 
standards, hava experience 
In career planning, prepa- 
ration or lesgan plana nd 
syllabi. 

To apply, pleinsa • send 
your CV plus covering let- 
ter Indicating your availa- 
bility to raferanae TS73 
to:- OTB (Harrow) Ltd.. 
Training and - Development 
Services Division. OTB 
House, 460 Church Lena. 
Kingsbury, London NWS 
8 TQ. 

All applications will be 
acknowledged. . 

(44173) 460000 


Olfor an unbeatable choice 
or exciting adventure and edu- 
cational activities. Our ex- 
perience and professionalism 
guarantees a programme de- 
eignod to your noada, for 
weekend, 3 day or 7 day 
periods. 

Colour brochure from 
Mountain Ventures Ltd (T). 
Breopn House. Oroonhlll 
Rood. Liverpool L18 7 HQ. 

Teh 031-724 2732. 

(43704) 680000 


■CHOOL 

activity 


JOURNEY 
holidays at 


By.^ 'Sublect Classification 


Mathematics., 

Heads bf Papartmant' 

>;*- — > — R 

ROSE HILL SCHtlOL - r 

I.A.P. 8 . 130 boys and girls 
aged 4-13 plus *• . ■ 

. Required for January 1.9 83. 
duo to. sudden bereavement:.' a 
teacher Tor Mathematics fa*. 
ID -. 15 ynbr-o Ida. -Including 
Common Entrance, and Public 
school .Scholarship work.’ Ex- 
ra|rept faclHtlno ..fqr comput- 
ing - jr. offared. Bpop*'- ft>r, 

. games If. dosirail.: jejary 'Bur- 
nhuiu scoln iPTua . 0oyarn|tient 
superaniliitatjgn,., Resident: ‘uif'i 
non -res t den r-q 1 1 id; : 

1 -Apply to ■ the . Headmaster, ; 
Rose Hill SchoM. Cutvardqu , 


h Down. Tuubrjdnc 

0SY. K"h|- . (Tel: '^§892. 
2539 1).- (55973) 1 *95^8 


Shropshire Education Committee 

YOUTH WORKER 

ACTION RESEARCH 
WORK WITH THE UNEMPLOYED 
AGED 16-25 YEARS 

new post will Involve six monthB' research followed by direct 
yiork with ypung Adults who find themselves wllhbul work. 
^S.poalholdBf will have access to a 1 RSseSrch Consultanl and . 
. We benefit of working vrilhln a District Youlh Service Team. . 

. The pea to be. covered Is HOJlinawood erKi Randlay wllWn the 
■ Sofith Wiakki pislrlcl of Shropshire. 

- INSTEP apfSroaved blaff Deyelopnrienl Ppficy ’ ■ 

Salary JNG Range. 3 Pie .2^8, ES.iba to £9,007 pkis S363 for 
' approved additional qualifications. ■ . v 

Further details, fob description and application form from:-. 

: The County Education Officer (STA/1 061, The ShlrehaH, 
Shrewsbury. Shropeh re. 1 - 

• Te|s 0743 Steffi ’ - ‘ -v.,.: 

B ' 


activity holidays at tlie 
iwaladale Centre (n the 
acottlah Borders. Canoeing, 
Horse-Riding etc. all inclu- 
sive. Phone 0933 673437 

for da tolls. (36040) 680000 


•£SRS-!; OOOE OUT DOOR 
CENTRE. First • Claes 
eooommodetlon . Excellent 
instruction using beat 
equipment. Safety standards 
second to none. Open ail 
year Tor schools, clubs, YT 8 
and Individuals. You select 
activities from choice of 23 
Free places from 1 : 8 . The 
• prafasslonalB In Outdoor 
. Education. ■ 

i. Wrltq or P ho tie - Skein 
r-pdoe, Aopledore. " Blde- 
rprd pevon _ EX38 1 NO . 
Tel: 09372 3992. 

(04538) 680000 


.a'.".:;., 

referaos, to Euroachoole, 

Olfor an unbeatable choice 
(H 6 ) 29IA48. (33372) 460000 of exciting adventure and edu- 


APPOIISiTMENTS IN SCOTLAND 


CENTRAL REGIONAL COUNCIL bUUCAUON COMMITTEE" 
FALKIRK COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURING 

POSTS 

Applicailona are Invited lor the undernoted posts from suitably 
qualified persons who have relevant experience In industry or 
commerce and a strong commitment to the personal and educa- 
tional needs of young persons. 

1. LECTURER ‘B* IN BUSINESS STUDIES 
(2 posts) 

Applicants should have a relevant degree, diploma or other 
recognised qualification and appropriate commercial 
experience to leach one or more ol: Accounts, Business Cal- 
culations. Economics, Law, Organlsation/Peraonnel Studies 
Office Organisation. 

.2. LECTURER a B' IN OFFICE SKILLS 
(3 posts) 

Applicants should have a relevant recognised qualification and 
appropriate commercial experience to teach one or more ol: 
Office Practice, Reception, Secretarial Studies, Word Process- 
ing, Accounts. 

3. LECTURER 'A' 

IN ACCOUNTING 

Applicants 9hould hold an appropriate degree or professional 
qualification In Accountancy, with relevant experience prefera- 
bly In Financial Accounting, Financial Management, Auditing 
and/or Taxation. The successful applicant will be required to 
teach Accounting and related subjects In courses up to HND 
and Final Professional level. 

4. LECTURER ‘A’ 

IN LEGAL STUDIES 

Applicants should hold a Law Degree or an appropriate profes- 
sional qualification, with relevant professional experience. The 
successful applicant will be required to leach Company Law, 
Business Law, Industrial Law and related subjects In courses 
up to HND and Final Professional level. 

5. LECTURER 'A’ 

IN OFFICE SYSTEMS 

Applicants should have an appropriate degree or equivalent 
with relevant experience including some in the newer sublect- 
areaa associated with Information Technology and the Elec- 
tronic Office such as Word Processing and Information Proc- 
cesaing. The successful applicant will be required to teach 
Office Administration, Shorthand, Typewriting and related sub- 
jects in courses up to HND level. 

6. LECTURER a B a IN CARPENTRY & JOINERY 
& ALLIED CONSTRUCTION TRADES 

Applicflpla shq u | d- hold a .Cjty &. G uUriB.oLL.ondon-lnBtl1ute- 
"■"'■^av&rtcad Craft Certificate^ InCarpentry and Joinery, also a 
City & Guilds Full Technical Certificate and be a time served 
tradesman. The successful applicant will ba required to teach 
Timber Trades and related subjects In a range of City & Guilds 
and Modular courses. 

7. LECTURER a B a IN ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Applicants should hold an HNC or equivalent with an emphasis 
on the specialism of Digital Electronlos and Microcomputers 
complemented by relevant Industrial experience. The success- 
ful applicant will be required lo teach Electronics, Computing 
and related subjects In courses up to Certificate level. 

8. SENIOR LECTURER I 

IN ELECTRICAL TRAINING 

Applicants should hold a Higher National Certificate or equiv- 
alent qualification In Electrical & Electronic Engineering, 
preferably with an approved Teaching Qualification. Relevant 
Industrial experience Is essential. The successful applicant will 
be responsible for the organisation and development of the 
Skills Training content In a range of courses and will Include 
work In the specialist areas of Installation and Electronics. 

SALARY SCALES 

Lecturer a B‘: £7, 989-El 0,081, Lecturer ‘A’: £8, 888-El 2,777 (bar) 
- £13,718, Senior Lecturer I: £8, 888-El 1,358 (bar) - £1 1 .836 
Placing will be given for appropriate Industrial and full-time teach- 
ing experience. 

Further details and application forms for these posts can be 
obtained from; 

The Director of Education, 

Centra) Regional Council, 

Vlewforth, STIRLING FK8 2ET. 


Tel: (Stirling) 73111 extn. 402 
Completed application forma should ba returned to: 
The Principal, 

Falkirk College of Technology, 

Grangemouth Road, FALKIRr 


English as a 
Forsig^UnguaBe^ 

• BOURNEMOUTH 

. INTEUNATION AI. 

RSA COURSES AY 1TTC 

— f'S ar J rl C ? English 

ff a , “»ralBn language at : 
ti 1 * •Jnrerhatloqal Teacher 
Tra cing ^Centre, ' EbSrrie- ; 

.mouth. The CtnWii jum 
' »!£! 31 w fsk ..lnlroou(iT' - : ''l 

■ ?°- U Tea d i n fl to the, 

l^sS^BSS:; ji^ s : 


Grangemouth Road, FALKIRK FK2 SAD, 

Tel: (0324) 24981 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

i PHYSICAL EDUCATION SPECIALIST 
Bellskyke Hospital, Larbert 

Lecturer B £7, 689-El 0,881 with placement according lo 
•experience and an additional £234 for Hospital teaching. 

• Applicants should possess a teaching qualification In Physical 

. . Further details and application forma are available from the 
Director of Education, Room 210, Vlewforth, Stirling FK8 2ET. 
Application must be returned not Isitar than Friday 4th Janu- 
ary 1W4* Telephone: Stirling 73111 extension 278. 

I PERMANENT FULL-TIME TEACHER OF LATIN/ 
ENGLISH 

■ Bannockburn High School (telephone Bannockburn 
'813619) . • 

: ' j Further details arq available from the Rector of the School 
7 • Application^ are invited from suitably qualified Teachers regls- 
; tered wlth the General Tdachlno Council for Scotland. 


ill for Scotland, 
n the Director of Educe* 
o whom they should oe 


lUTOff' . WB Ugo d 'cliHtirnii l *»i 
«■». * c, i Q c Now End- 

ho®*' nbrd. 1 '^ 

U.S.A' * L,„g. inn rr July 

8301. H«l..u. 

®B71U.S.A. 7200 0t) 

i44 1 B 1 * 


RESIDENTIAL 
TEFL TRAINING 


UNdUARAMA 
3rd to Rtll JANUARY 1 9HS 

Oiki wnck Iniuuelvi- rimi-Him 

111 Dnrwln CiiHimmi. IJiilvitralty 
or Kuiit- Lliiiiimi-umu u((«i-h 
liitroitiii-tory ctiurmix NiiltiitJlu 
fur tliosu ciiiiHlilorlmi «i ntruor 
In UVD. A nmnhw ol vm-uu- 
i-liiH will liu iiviiiliiDli' In l.lun- 

iiuruiiKt-x Enron S.-IiuoIh 

rur Hiit't'iiNarul iriHiici-’i. 

l-'f >■- ill, lulls Hi’llil A 4 is AF. 
In: Tlil'I. I)ii|it. I.iiiiiinii-nnin, 
New Oxford Union,, 16 
Wiiliu-ion Hi, -nut. Illrniiuiilimi, 

112 51 Ki . 13385-1) 760000 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
EATON »ALL 

INTERNATIONAL 

CER^C^fN^EFL 

Plt^.°. ma 

Di2LOMA T iN tesp imp. 

A combination of Dl»- 
,-nca Leantlng --fulluwoiJ 
Lv Residential Block or 
?«iichore of grailuutax 
e‘ 0 dlM to tho q uellf li'O- 
(lon> Hated abovo. Dln- 
UnC« no problem. 

Writo for dntalla to: The 
Registrar. Raf TES14. 
Eston Hall International . 

Ratford. Nottlnohanioliiro 

DNSa OPR or Tel: i0777) 
106441. (96327) 760000 


R 8. A. 

PREPARATORY 
COURSE 
IN E.F.L. 

PART-TIME (EVEH) JAN. 

- MAY 1083 

INTRODUCTION TO TLH. 
ONE WEEK 
PULL TIME COUHSL- 
FEBRUARY 

Information A ninilli h- 
tlon rorma Marble Alin 
Intensive Englleli. 21 .start 
It., W9. Tel: 402-927.3. 

(31678) 760000 


Tuition 


HOME TUTORS ri.r,nli'iMl 
iii i-tiii)i in nit Or kiii it i - 1 tul ii, 
ParNiin ill tn turn IT.K.S.I. 
(Hiimilli, lluiisn , Cluiiulln. 
CIikh. Tnl: U6I-43R 22H.1. 

(24 lu, lira). (0IIM36) 770000 

WANTED - tutor in Ii 

ilaiu-i: Htuilmite iin iiimici-iiI 

mlui-.it Inn - utillll-llllln Ilnurs 

a wank, mm in our I mi I4tli 
Jaiiiniry 10)13. Wrllii In 
Mlxn Y. Dudlny. 5. r , Cmn- 
lir Iiliio Park . Wiiiimii-iuI, 
■' LuiuUnr Gt tv tJiwnsu /oowo- 


Personal 

Announcements 


100 <y o /103 c .t MORTGAGES 
FOR TEACHERS. For de- 
tail!* L-outiiL-t Apex Mm-tiiuD'; 
noitHiiItaiitx. 23 Staimtaa'I 
Maitor. Climutt Road, o tit - 
tun , Bur ray HM 1 2AY . Tall 
01-661 9068 nr 01-642 

.14117. (01732) BOOOOO 

ALTERNATIVES FOR 

TEACHERS, f ul M lni«/|iail - 
iliar. L xivur li'iiin unnnrra- 
Mitvv. "(.uri-rri in TV i 
"CnriMUn Ii* Ilmlln"; 
"tliHCM* lu Wl-utntl a Full- 
1 1 -all I lift ‘ * . *.1.75 mull. all 

Iliri-K 14,21. Until. 17. 
II HIM 1 1 lull lloll-n- 1‘utdtslllllil. 
tlrlxu iirtli, N i »r I l»a in ft on . 

A((.-i-sn iiliiiiin 0604 HH 18(10. 
I 0*11 4 r il BOOOOO 


ASPECTS OF AMSTERDAM. 
Through the oyoa of its 
Artist*, explores tlie pest 
and present pleasures of 
tills hcniitlful city througii 
the eye uf the csinnrn. S3 
mliiutn film avullnblo an 
fl-oo Innn to bona fidn 
HiidL-tlnn nnrt nraaulsettuns. 
Write or Tel: Tims Off 

Ltd., 2u Chnstor Close, 
Lcmduii BW7. Tnl: 01-233 

ROTO. <11096* BOOOOO 

HOLIDAYS AND PERSONAL 
LOANS. from £100 

nri-aiinmi without Bocui-lty 
nr ill-lay. Cninpoll A Robl- 
hiiii Ltd. 107 Jurmyii bti-ent. 
I.ijiiiIiui SW I 6EW. Wrilu. 
illume or cull for written 
tornift. Tnl; 0I-H39 5S36. 

t 1 H 1 06) BOOOOO 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES. 
£100 to £20,000. Written 
tanas on request. REGION- 
AL TRUST Ltd. 31 Dover 
Rlrui-t, Piccadilly, Lcndan 
W l A 4IIT. I’hmin 01-49] 
2934. (18197) BOOOOO 


IMMEDIATE MORTGAGES 

UP tu 3 t/li x liiconia; top-ups 
to 100% : re-mni-tnnuns; 

linmenwiiui-s loans luiuiiuy 
In 7 iluyei. lloinutowii 01- 
446 3431. (161381 800000 


MAXIMUM MORTGAGES, 
'Tup Udn*. Rninoi Ifluflee, 
S«-i ui-ed Limns for toftclu-rs. 

filUli'v plionn 01-346 4653 

orviTItcr — Martin — Haaaevk- 
Ltd., Fraopost. London 
NW4 1 YD. (660301 800000 


SALARIED P 6 R 8 ONB POST- 
AL LOANS Ltd. Loans from 
£30 - £300 granted same 

day. No security reaulrod. 
For written quota apply 173 
Regont Street, London Wl. 
01-734 3519. 


WARREN RECORDINGS 

offor a service cassette du- 
plication pressings from 
vour tapes at our location 
recording. Warren Rncunl- 
inns. 39 Hondule Avenuii, 
London NW4 4LP, Tel: 01 - 
203 0306. (S7B2RI 800000 

WRITE and sell Children's 
Stories. Mail tuitluu Sales 
assistance. Free boukl«t 
Children Features, (TF.Sl, 
3/9 npi-klav Square, Sol- 
fui'U. Maiiclicstpr M3 6 DU. 
(03732) 800000 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


40 , 49 . 30 and 78 TELE- 
VISIONS from all leatllao 
iiianuraciurcrs. For full m- 
forinutlnu. Iirochuros. ole. 
rlnu 021-354 2303 (24 hrsi. 
(03139) 860000 

TIBS, BADGES, BTC. ETf” 
clently produced at reason- 
nhlo prices cstabllsnod many 
yeurs. a name known all 
uvur llritnln by satisfied 
schools - Muimcumbc Ltd.. 
1*0 Rox 12. Preatwlch. 
Manchester Mil 1NA. Tel-. 
061-766 6882. 

(08464) 860000 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 5 
weeks Kashmlrn and 
Ladakh, Olinmsn. Turkey 
and Black Sen. Syria. Hon- 
nnverland. IBS btroalliacn 
HIliM noud. LoiiUoii 1W16. 
Tel: 01-769 6639. 

>5 1 HU7 l 8 HOOOK 

BOOKING now for 1981. 
Snowdon Youth Cuntru. 
Bryn ninas, Nnnt r.wynont, 
Caernarvon . School Saurney 
c t'liirc . 50 beds. Gwynant 
valley, South Snowdon, 
nrovhure. neddaelori 076 
686 234. 1357)3) 080000 

DRISCOLL HOUSE 200 xlunlu 
returns, pa rt tnl bnnrll ■ CS 3 

¥ . vtf . . all a men I line • Apply 
72 Now Kent Kuad. Lon- 
don SE 1 . 01-703 4173. 

(51896) BBOOOO 

GITES DB FRANCE holiday 
cotta qoh In Normandy . Free 
brochure. Tel: 0922 2027 B. 
(26699) BBOOOO 

1 - JAPAN TRAVEL OPPORTUNITY | 

Still some vacancies on out Study I 
Programme (or Youlh and Educe- I 
lion Olllceis Group Visit 10 Japan, 1 
1-1B March 1BBB Fully Inclusive 
cost 1929. 

For da tafia of this and other vlilti 1 
contact: INTERCHANGE, Lloyds 
Bank Chamber*. 186 Straatham 
High Road, London, 8 W 1 B 1 BG. 

Tel: 01-977 9598 (24 houvat. 

lb) 4)1 


Home Exchange 
Holidays 


HOME EXCHANGE Econo- 
mical U.K. Hfal 1 -lM) a. 8 
Cedar Drive, Du ill am 0385 
63327 . <26367 i 900000 


WORLDWIDE AND UK 
HOME EXCHANGES. For 
details SAE to Intcrclionna 
Holidays, 22 Parc-y-Bryn, 
Crelgluu, Cardlfl. 

(35710) 900000 


Field Study Centres 


SKBRN LODGE OUTDOOR 
CENTRE. Ideal location far 
Field Studies. Write Dr 
phono for brochure Skern 
Lodflp. Apploilore, Ride- 
ford. Devon EX 3 9 ING. 
Tel: 02372 3992. i 

(04559) 910000 


”” v GO NAKED - THIS WINTER- 
ExcItlUB ‘get away from It 

an— — nuturld- holidays .at 

Spain. Yuooalavla, Canary 
Ialea. U.S.A. and Carib- 
bean. Illustrated brochurn 
on roquaat rrom Eden Holi- 
days. 4 7 Brunswick Centra. 
London WC1 . Tel: 0I-B37 

4828. 1649071 880000 

SNOWDONIA. Llunberls. Our 
fully oqulpped ranldontlal 
outdoor activity centre Is 
opnn to independent nroups 
for waaktnd bookinoe 
throughout the year. Moun- 
tain Ventures Ltd IT). Bre- 
con House. Creanlilll Road, 
Liverpool LIB 7 HQ. Tel: 
051-724 9732. 

(98125) BBOOOO 


SAME DAY LOANS & POST- 
ALOANB. Unsecured £100 • 
£2.000. FULL MORT- 
GAGER and reniortoosus for 
Tnat-hors. Arrearn rasas 
roiittlduri'd. Por written 
niuitntton : Richmond In- 

vuntments Ltd. . 4 Tlio 

Greiui. llirhitionil, Surrey. 
Tel: 01-940 9831/2929. 

EHtahllHlii'd 1934. 

1 32310) BOOOOO 

SPANISH i Teach It? Own Bo- 
lii, it, ix? Your tupps ll.K. l.v. 
for mint', Spanish t-v. 
1 'rniik lliiwuril. Iiigualadn, 
Ciitulonln. (26698) BOOOOO 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


Paris 

Poster 

For a frwttopyof «) ■!««- 
live 5Srm s Sftni ptuief 
raycihcr wlihou, brochure 
on iniifvkliul Incluilve 
hallJay* to thh besuilful 
city, write tu - 
Time Off Ltd., 
2aChesterCloK, 
London SWIX7BQ. 


School Visits 


GO DOWN THE MINE - thn 
ultimate srhool trip Is Chat- 
turloy Whit Mold Mining 

Museum, Stoke. Staff*. 

Phono 0782 8 1337 today for 
details. (38160) 890000 


Partnerships 


TEACHERS tnteresrad In 
starting Tutorial Establish- 
ment partnership. Personal 
details to 43 Croydon nd., 
Wsitsrbsm. Kant. 

(44024) 920000 


Properties 
for Sale 
& Wanted 


GEORGIAN MANSION 

Apartment* anil CottDQea, 
00 acrus Borludcd (lardena- 
Lovely conn nearby. Tel: 
023-987 608, Noyadrf Tra- 
aawr. Puiillilrvvuun. Cardl- 
dsn, Dyiud. (26672) 940000 


Gi 

th 





portitiiitiescan land 

Yes on your doorstep 



\ 


I.V:\ \ ^ 

*••• 

tf.r- jb-pj'jas ' 






Tf ere are hundreds ofjob opportunities in the 

Rifled pages of The Times Educational , ^ e everyrri 

Supplement even/ week. Make sure you see __ mme_ - 

them first bv buvina vour own copy every week, i Address — 

itnply complete the coupon on this < I — ' 

advertisement and flive it to your local I — 

i^wsagent ^signature,. 
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The encluscd Liter wus discovered on 
the steps of Waterloo Station by a keen 
young TC.? diarist, wliu. because or (he 
current spate of official secrets acts 
prosecutions, wishes to remain unoiiy* 
mous. it seems (u hase fallen front an 
overloaded Christmas mail sack erne- 
bating from the Deportment of Ed ui' li- 
ft on and Science. 



DEJWKTMENr OF education and science 


ELtuanH jinust. rout ipad, London iei tph 
mvwom ai Mi nil 
FIOM TUB SECUTAhV Of STATE 


Miss Slicilu Browne 
Principal 

Ncwiinnm College 
Cambridge CBS MDF 


Dear Sliciln, 


I'm unclosing this note with your 
Christmas card for two reasons. First, 1 
do like to include something extra 
when I conic to the occasional indi- 
vidual I admire amidst the endless list 
of mediocre undersecretaries and vice- 


chancellors my private office feels I 
ought to remember at Christmas; but 


second because I notice that you seem 
to have accepted the invitation from 
that lady at the ILEA who used to be 


something to do with Tony Benn, to 
investigate North London Polytechnic 


investigate North London Polytechnic 
- a sub jeer on which I want to make n 
proposition in h moment. 


I miss you. Really rather badly. As 
my Chief HMI you were one of the few 
people who was able to convince me 


that there was some point in being 
Secretary of State for Education. It 


Secretary of State for Education, ft 
was you who persuaded me to tre to 
change the educational atmosphere 
from arid wrangles about resources 
and selection into the real stuff of the 
classroom cbalkface; it’s a theme on 


Which'I , vo-made-8ptxrfrcrBtl*Dver the- 
place - trying to tBxe teachers seriousr 
!y, enter a dialogue, all that sort of 
tiling. My Sheffield speech got a very 
good reception, considering it was 
rather liberal and conciliatory in tone. 
Even Margaret approved in those 
days. 

But what do I get for it all? The NUT 
is behaving worse than ever - and God 
knows what we’re going to do about 
Burnham next year* morale seems to 
be as tow as ever, in spite of all the 


speeches 1 make saying money isn't 
everything; and then, when I try to do 


.something sensible about student 
grants, even my own backbenchers 
turn and savage me. It's a wonder I’m 
still in the cabinet; I suspect It’s just for 
old limes sake and because She knows 
1 vote very reliably on economic 
policy. But J seem to hnve nothing to 
show for all my efforts and a quite now 


reputation for producing banana skins 
Into the bargain. Though I’ll always 
have respect lor you, I don’t feel much 


have respect for you, I don’t feel much 
peace or goodwill to my fellow men 
ibis Christmas. 

Keel so alone. I do miss William. He 
was so sensible about the pieces of the 


TROUBLE AT THE P OLY 



Sheila Browne (inquiry f ) . . . 


Patrick Harrington (started It all) . . . 


education system 1 never quite under- 
stood - like the poly technics. But it 
was inevitable lie should be sent off for 


a spell of exile in pollution and local 
government. 1 also miss Rhodes 


Parliament for the money. Everyone 
has been most kind to me, saying it 
could have happened to any minister. 


f ovcrnmcni. i aiso miss itnoaes 
loysort - though I never thought i 
would. I never really understood a 
single word he said. 1 was talking to a 
private secretary of his at one of those 
awful office Christmas parties which 
wc both always hated, and he told me 
he hnd to rewrite n whole Boy son 
Commons speech from scratch, since 
not n word tnc shorthand writers took 
down made sense. 

But Robert Dunn is a very bad 
swop. I caw understand what he’s 
saying, and it depresses me. He’s not 
very bright, you know. Someone told 
me lie's Margaret's spy in my ministry; 
if that's true. I'm sure she could find 


But I still can’t help feeling that if only 
I'd had someone like you who I could 


really talk to, as I did in the old days, it 
would not have been so bad. 


would not have been so bad. 

Must stop rambling. I've been think- 


ing about this Inquiry you’ve 
to chair into North 


decided 


London 


Polytechnic. Now l don't want to 
dissuade you from doing these things. 


but all my contacts tell me that it's a 
Marxist plot to upstage me\ and that 1 


should respond by having an inquiry of 
my own into ILEA. I don’t honestly 


see how I can; as you know, we’ve 
done little else but inquire into ILEA 


for the past live years and not come up 
with any of the damning evidence that 
our informants told us wc would. In 
fact, we always seem to decide in the 
end to save the wretched organization 
and strengthen it in perpetuity, 

But I really do have to rely on those 
of our people who know the place well. 
I understand that Caroline Cox actunl- 


rnorc intelligent spies than Robert. I 
try not to let nlm make any speeches or 


try not to let nlm make any speeches or 
anything like that, but that just gives 
him more time to go off and conspire 
with those dreadful new local politi- 


cians my party keeps throwing up, and 
make idiotic suggestions of which my 


make idiotic suggestions of which my 
officinls have to disabuse him very 

' S '^l y ■ 

If only I had a like-minded political 
adviser, it wouldn’t he too bad, but 
Oliver Letwin has deserted for the 
Cabinet Office and left me with Stuart 
Sexton, who now seems to be a hardy 


ly used- to teach sociology there - 
though nowadays I can never be quite 


educational tcseurchcr or just n Baro- 
ness. There’s a physics lecturer friend 


ness, i here s a physics lecturer friend 
of here called Marks (they seem quite 
inseparable), who has some real hor- 


perennifd about the place. 1 found him 
in my office when I first arrived and 
asked how he got there, but no one 


could remember any longer - he’s 
survived Norman St John-Stevas, 


headlines in the Daily Star , Mark 
Carlisle, and now me, so l suppose 
he'll go bn for years and yeard. But he’s 
not the sort of person l can talk to 


not mo sort oi person l ean talk to; 
about those difficult ethical problems 
which still torment die and with which • 


you were so very helpful. 

Which brings me - just before I get 
on to the Polytechnic of North London 


- to my latest trials and tribulations. I . 
knew I was right all along to switch 


knew 1 was right all along to switch 
money from student grants to science; 
but 1 should have realized that so many 
of our MPs had teenage children. They 
were voting with their feet for their 
pockets. As poor John Wakeman, our 
currently injured chief whip, confided 
to me, this Is- the first new intake of 
Conservative MPs who’ve come into 


ror stories about the place, and even 
insists that Harrington, the National 
Front man who started it all. Is a 
charming fellow; though my HMIs tell 
me that Harrington isn’t doing physics 
and, indeed, that there are now very 
few physics studonls left in the place 
for Marks to teach. So I’m resisting our 
people’s demands; Indeed, I’m not 
Bure if they're all that representative. 
They all seem to be in some break- 
away union called the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers, which 1 was led 
to believe was more popular than it has 
turned out to be, 

. ; Sol hnve one request. Do you think, 
as the evidence starts coming in from 


your inquiry, wd could get together, 
we. might even fix up a mutually 
satisfactory Report. I would like to 
know what’s really going on there, as I 
Want to do something radical about the 


polytechnics one day. A& you know, 
I've put Mary Wamock, your fellow 
principal at Girton (I find she’s actual- 
ly called I 


ly called the M!stre<$ pf the place) on a 



*:!. •' mb* •. '.hi** 


The late Lord (Bab) Butler . ) ^irffl&d red 
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